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MECLURES 








Every Short Story 


PASSANT 


Ever Wrote 


NEAT @) S| ae) 


Virtue 

A Piece of String 

In the Moonlight 
Mile. Fifi 

The Inn 

The Devil 

The Venus of Braniza 
The Sequel of Divorce 
Mademoiselle 
Graveyard Sirens 

Am I Insane? 

The Charm Dispelled 
A Little Walk 

A Dead Woman’s Secret 
Bed No. 29 

Doubtful Happiness 
After Death 

Room No. 11 

The Tobacco Shop 

A Passion 

Regret 

The False Gems 

A Useful House 

Was It a Dream? 


The Diamond Necklace 
The Story of a Farm Girl 
Love 

Ugly 

The Hole 

A Family 

Bertha 

A Mesalliance 

The Carter’s Wench 
The Bed 

A Way to Wealth 
Forbidden Fruit 
Madame Parisse 

A Wife's Confessioa 
Love’s Awakening 
Woman's Wiles 
The Wedding Night 
On Cats 

A Poor Girl 

One Phase of Love 
Caught 

Magnetism 
Countess Satan 


Boule de Suif 


And 150 more vivid tales 


O other writer, 


living or dead, 


a St 


The Thief 


The Diary of a Madman 20rt Storie Rr) 


In His Sweetheart’s Livery . 

Lost . 

Margot’s Tapers 

Waiter, a Bock! Guy y/ 
{Vv de 


MAUDASSANT 


The Mad Woman 
Virtue in the Ballet 
Fecundity 

Words of Love 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer's Wife 

On Perfumes 

An Unfortunate Likeness 
A Rupture 

The Lost Step 

An Old Maid 

The Artist's Wife 

The Rendezvous 

A Fashionable Woman 
The Love of Long Ago 
A Queer Night in Paris 
Ghosts 

The New Sensation 


Large clear type 


has ever pictured 


life with the fearless audacity and daring devotion 


to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories that 
may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his charac- 
teristic pagan frankness, the entire gamut of 


human passions, the full breadth and depth of French life 


embodies 


and love. 

Now for the first time you can know and enjoy all the 
superb short stories of Maupassant exactly as they were 
Every translation absolutely 
And All in One Volume! 


written in the original French. 
complete, authentic and unabridged. 


A CK 


Read It Free 


You must see this amazing one volume edition to appreciate it 
fully. Fine quality India paper, large, readable type; the beautiful 
“Lifetime,” Fabrikoid, richly grained binding, starmped with 22kt. 
gold. You pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. Clip 
and mail the coupon now; keep and read the book a week, then de- 
cide if you want to own it. You risk nothing; you alone are the 
judge of the book’s merit. Send the coupon today. 


WALTER J. BLACK, INC., Dept. 6610 
171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me for free examination, your new one volume edition 
of Guy de Maupassant’s Complete Short Stories, 1,000 pages printed in 
large, clear type; limp, maroon Fabrikoid binding, stamped in 22kt. gold 
I will either return the book at your expense or send you $5.45 in full 
payment within one week. 


Name 


POS. &. ©. PAT, OFF. 


WALTER J. BLACK. Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue 
MEW YORK CITE. KX 


City 
Mark X here if you prefer your copy bound in Persian Morocco 
LU Add $1.50 to the price. Same approval privilege. 





Dont ‘tell “your daughter 
about feminine hygiene ~ ~ ~ 


—zt is much easier and less 
embarrassing to hand her 


this booklet 


DAUGHTER'S IGNORANCE of 

physical facts can almost al- 
ways be traced to a mother who 
has chosen to let such information 
come from chance companions. 
And it is almost always wrong or 
incomplete information, doing 
more harm than good. 
Here is a suggestion. Send for a 
copy of ‘‘The Newer Knowledge 
of Feminine Hygiene.”’ It is a 
frankly written booklet, but scien- 
tific—and you can obtain it ab- 
solutely free. It makes the task of 
““telling’’ much easier, whether 
you are getting it for a daughter or 
for some other woman to whom 
you feel you owe this duty. 


Many women are running 
dreadful risks 


You doubtless know certain wo- 
men who are using poisonous anti- 
septics for purposes of feminine 
hygiene. You have seenthe deadly 
skull-and-crossbones on the bottles 
in their medicine cabinets—bottles 
of carbolic acid compounds put 
out under various names but easily 
distinguishable by the tell-tale 
carbolic odor. 

These women mean well. Prob- 
ably their physicians have recom- 
mended feminine hygiene as a 
wholesome, healthful practice. So 
they can hardly be blamed for their 
effort to achieve a hygienic and 
surgical cleanliness. But the ad- 
vantages are more than offset by 
the terrible risks that follow the 
use of poisonous antiseptics like 
bichloride of mercury and the 
compounds of carbolic acid. 


Delicate tissues lose 
sensitiveness under the 


_ 




















caustic action of such 





oisons. After that 

on wut often sets in and in some 
cases an area of scar-tissue forms. 
It might be well for you to ask 
your own physician for confirma- 
tion of these statements. 

“But is there no harmless anti- 
septic for this purpose?’’ you may 
well ask. Until recently the an- 
swer would have been ‘‘No’’, but 
that is the case no longer, now 
that Zonite has been discovered. 


Zonite—harmless to people 
but fatal to germs 

To the non-medical person it 
seems incredible that there can be 
an antiseptic so powerful as Zonite 
and yet so safe and harmless for 
human beings. The thought of a 
genuine germicide has always been 
associated with a bottle on the 
shelf, carefully guarded from the 
children in the house who could 
not read the word ‘“‘poison’’ on 
the label. A bottle which even 
grown-ups could easily pick up in 
the dark by mistake. 
But Zonite is different. It is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous. It can actu- 

ally be held in the mouth with- 


out harm. Yet it is far more power- 
ful than any dilution of carbolic 
acid that can be used on the body. 


Send for this FREE booklet 


and get full information 


No subject is more vital to the 
health and happiness of women 
than this question of feminine 
hygiene — especially to married 
women. Zonite has spread over 
the country with unheard-of ra- 
pidity. Even in the smallest towns, 
you will find the druggist has 
Zonite. But if you want further 
information, send now for the free 
booklet, ‘“The Newer Knowledge 
of Feminine Hygiene’’. It is con- 
cise and frank, as such scientific 
writings should be. Get a copy 
for yourself. Get one for other 
women of your circle. Cut out the 
coupon below and drop it in the 
mail box tonight. Zonite Products 
Company, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 





ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 13K 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


or booklets checked below. 
0) Feminine Hygiene 
C] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
( Please print name) 


Address - . 


(In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto ) 





Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet 
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I Turned To Ice Whe 
I Tried To Talk 











~But Now I Can Sway An 
Audience of Thousands! 


HAD always been painfully bashful. 

When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often Would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that I would want to 
voice my own opinion — yet timidity 
would keep me silent. I never had 
the courage to stand up 


through their ability to talk cleverly and 
convincingly—to give the appearance of 
being efficient and skillful. 

In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy method 
which made me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I learned how to dominate one man or an audience 
of thousands—how to say just the right words at 
the right time, how to win and hold the attention of 
those around me, how to express my thoughts simply 
and clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and amus- 

mg way. In just a few months I 





for what I knew to be my 


20 Minutes 
S 


was able to make campaign 
speeches for a local candidate 
who a8hort time before had turned 


a Day Will 


rights — I was always how You to ice when I tried to carry on an 
afraid of “what people ordinary conversation ! 
marr ro hry ~ How to talk before your club or lodge Soon i had won salary increases, 
will say,” or ridicule. Since How to propose and respond to toasts promotion, popularity, power. To- 
my childhood I had had | How to address board meetings — | day 1 always have a ready flow of 
a secret desire to appear | How t2 tellentertaning storics | iinet an oeanan to Meet ay 
; ° emergency with jus 1e < 
in public—to be active in How to make after-dinner speeches words, to approach all types of 
oo r ehwnee teresting] people with ease and fearlessness 
pe ities but my shy ness _ bo oi tions” stated And I accomplished all this by de- 
was so great that I turned How to sell more ¢ “ velogens the aagurel power of 
ie , 1 4 ood speech, possessec »y everyone, 
to i eC when I tried to How to train your memory but cultivated by so few—by 
talk— in even the smallest How to enlarge your vocabulary simply spending 20 minutes a day 
How to develop self-confidence in my own home on this most 


gathering! 

My inability to talk 
was also affecting my 
business success. 


and ambition 


thinker 





How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will power * * * * 


How to become a clear, 


fascinating subject. 


There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
becoming a powerful 


accurate 








dreaded going in and ask- How to develop your power of con- | and convincing talker ( 

ing for a raise—I was centration th. brilliant, easy, ~ 
at > si ; How to be the master of any situation uent conversation- 

afraid of any situation is. toh ta, oon 

that meant using my conquer timidity, stage 


voice—having to express myself. I didn’t 
know how to present the ideas which I was 
sure the firm could use. I was just a 
plodder—a truck horse, capable of doing a 
lot of heavy work but of no use where 
brilliant performance was required. Often 
I would see men who were not half so 
thorough nor so hard working as I, promoted 
to positions where they made a brilliant 
showing — not through hard work, but 


fright, self consciousness and bashfulness, winning ad- 
vancement in salary, popularity, social standing and 
success. Today, business demands for the big-im- 
portant high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate 
others—men who can make others do as they wish. 
It is the power of forceful, convincing speech 
that causes one man to jump from obscurity to 
the presidency of a great corporation; another 
from a small, unimportant territory to a sales- 
manager’s desk; another from the rank and file 
of political workers to a post of national importance; 
a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to change al- 
most overnight into a popular and much applauded 
after-dinner speaker. housands have accomplished 
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just such amazing things through this simple, 
yet effective training 
Send for this Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in 
booklet which i 


a very interesting and informative 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupor 
below. This book is called, How To Work Wonu 
With Words In it you are shown how to conqut 
stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashful 
ness and fear—those things that keep you silent 
while men of lesser ability get what they want by 
the sheer power of convincing speech. Not only me 
who have made millions but 
Now thousands have sent for this 
book—and are unstinting in 
their praise of it You 
told how to bring out 


and 
priceless “‘hid- 
the natural gift 
which will win 


Sent 
FREE 


develop your 
den knack" 
within you 


for you advancement in posi 
and 


salary, 
socia 
power 


success 


tion popularity, 
standing 
and = real 

y oucnat 
your copy 
absolutely free 
xy sending the 
coupon 


obtain 


NORTH 
AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 








3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7317 

— chicago, Illinois 
| 
North American Institute, | 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 7317 | 
Chicago, Illinois i 
Please send me FREE and without obligation } 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to i 
Work Wonders With Words, and full information H 
regarding your Course in Effective Speaking i 
Name ! 
I 
Address ! 
I 
Grea ceecccsoseses . State 1 
| 
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Some of NOVEMBER’S Best Fiction 


The 
Beautiful 


Spy 


HE revelations of an agent of the American 

Secret Service during the World War—of his 
adventures with Mademoiselle Silvia, a fascinating 
girl acting as Paris spy for the German Army. An 
amazing disclosure of a plot to destroy Paris; a 
colorful story of a couple who at one moment 
have a rendezvous of love and the next moment 


By a rendezvous with death. 


HERVE SCHWEDERSKY 





setting of the desert. 





Desert Romance— 
New Thrilling Episodes in the exciting 
serial by the author of BEAU GESTE and 
BEAU SABREUR, in which an American 
man and girl join their fortunes with 
those of the gallant Gestes in the perilous 


BEAU 
IDEAL 


ee 





The Man 
She Sent Away 


By CARL CLAUSEN 


When a Fifth Avenue girl threw him over, 
Bob Duncan became a derelict, drifting into 
strange ports until he came to harbor at 
Duralong. There he met Naila, a lovely 
Polynesian girl, and there voyaged the girl 
who threw him over. Can you guess what 
happened? 

++ 
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SHEEP 


The story of a pretty girl rancher who just 
had to get her sheep to market, and of a 
Mexican bully who stood in her way. 


By FRANK FISKE 





BOOM, BOOM! 
By ROLAND ASHFORD PHILLIPS 
A story of Florida—when Men and Fortunes 


collapsed. 
~e>- 
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Also Inspiring Pages from Real Life 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE tells how he found money in raising Collies. 
RHETA CHILDE DORR tells why business girls say “I wouldn’t work for a woman.” 


O. O. McINTYRE'’S story of his career, including 
his early days as a job-hunter in New York, when 
the writings that now earn him a big income 
brought him only $8 in his first year. 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES (The Senator’s 
Wife) interviews for McCLURE’S readers a remark- 
ably successful girl who has made a remarkable suc- 
cess in business without a sacrifice of social grace. 


In November McCLure's ~, Out October 14th 
Tell your dealer to reserve you a copy 


If your dealer doesn’t sell McCLURE’S, send his name to Circulation Manager, McCLURE’S, 119 West goth Street, New York 
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ERE is your opportunity 
to find out how much ar- 
tistic talent you have. A simple, scien- 
tifically prepared questionnaire tests your 
natural sense of design, proportion, color, perspec- 
tive, etc., indicating whether it will be worth while to develop 
your ability todraw. You will be frankly informed as to what 
your score shows. This analysis may show you the way to a bigger future—a real 
career. 















Federal Students are Successful 
Many Federal School students are making $3,500, artists, and by buyers of art work. Big prices 
$4,000, $5,000, and $6,000 yearly. The Federal are paid for drawings and designs for adver- 


School is recognized everywhere by employers of _ tising. They are a necessity in modern business. 


These are typical letters from many hundreds in our files: 

















“Never Less than $70.00 a Week— This Girl is Independent let you people, the Federal Schools, help then 
t “I suppose you remember I opened my ow 
Seeeethne Sone" wegen ©. Rinses erie a8 tedapendiiet commercial art ctadle ond to mak 
: “Besides the good training I have received from » lone st = sla rt my earnings are now at tl 
ir. M. O. H. wrote us: “The Federal methods the course when I took it, you people have rate of over $10,000.00 a year.” 
certainly taken a high place in my estima- always given m« ch wonderful help in my work : 
The Course has been very interesting as well that I shall be proud to be able to say I am a grad- $3,800 a Year and Just Started 
; » of the Federal School.’ . , : 
nderstandable. I completed six of the twelve uate of the Feder A letter from Mr. Lloyd Shirley 
ns spee 4 § soor owde th . s 2 eel t} ohn d da of drudger er 
peedily but was soon cr wded with $10,000 a Year in His Own Studios If hough my old days ud Tr) w 
k which has paid for the Course time and time : a bad « n. Now I am earning ROK 
Read what Mr. Edwin McTeer say . This comm I dr P 
“I was not very talented when I entered this t had not been for the 
[ loi hi I ; training with you 1 l s you certainly know, 1 ny sp d the kindly interest of the 
r ; , ing " . r 
m now doing nothing »ut commercial art und I had not ever Ligk ool training and e gotten of the rut I was in The 
1 making as high as $300 a week—never less [ know any one wit! ve for the work can I took with the Federal School made my 
n $70.00.” -— accomplish even more than I if they will just 





Learn Commercial Art at Home 


If you like to draw, an almost sure indication of talent, the Federal Course will soon place you in 







position to earn a handsome income. Some students earn more than the cost of the course while 
tudying. Many nationally known artists have contributed exclusive, 
lustrated lessons to the Federal Course, which has been prepared 
» train the Student in the guickest possible time. No previous train- 





ing is needed. You will receive personal, individual criticism on 
your work, 





Send TODAY for Room 27 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Your Questionnaire! Serene hate tee A 


Name 
Just fill out and mail the coupon, stating age and occupation. a 
lhere is no cost or obligation to you. We will also send book Age Occupation 
‘YOUR FUTURE,” explaining the Course and showing (Write your address plainly 





work of Federal Students. 
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ERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, 

the brilliant chronicler of the French 
Foreign Legion, starts in this issue his 
high-powered serial Beau Jdeal. This 
novel, while complete and self-contained, 
is the last of the trilogy—Beau Geste, 
Beau Sabreur; Beau Ideal. The four 
corners of the globe have unscrolled many 
of their secrets for Percival Christopher 
Wren. 

An Englishman, he is a veteran of three 
armies, the crack British Cavalry Corps, 
the French Foreign Legion and the In- 
dian Army in East Africa. Exploration 
and big game shooting in Africa are 
among his hobbies, and he held the ama- 
teur heavyweight boxing championship 
at Oxford University, where he was edu- 
cated. A dyed-in-the-wool legionnaire, he 
knows how to crystallize in his stories the 
life of that body of men whose esprit 
swings from a reckless gaiety to con- 
suming despair. 

a) 

Frances Parkinson Keyes, author of 
The Senator and the Senorita, has such 
ability as a writer of entertaining and 
informative articles that the public has 
almost lost sight of the fact that she can 
write fiction as well. McCture’s is glad 
to be the magazine that revives her al- 
most buried talent. She is especially at 
home when she takes the political life of 
Washington as a background for her story. 
Mrs. Keyes is herself the wife of Sena- 
tor Keyes of New Hampshire and is 
world-famous as “The Senator’s Wife.” 
Few women know so well as she the 
wheels within wheels of Washington so- 
ciety, in which the statesmen and politi- 
cians of America and the diplomats from 
many lands bring varying contributions 
of color and brilliance. She has found 
time to rear three sons, of whom one was 
graduated from Harvard, the second is a 
junior in the same university and the 
third is in preparatory school 


John M. Oskison, whose service as an 
officer with the A. E. F. in France gave 
him the locale for his story Yvonne the 
Terrible, has in his veins a strong strain 
of Cherokee Indian blood. He is the hus- 
band of Hildegarde Hawthorne, the well- 
known writer and granddaughter of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Mr. Oskison has won 
several prizes for short stories and has 
had two novels published. Although Mr. 
Oskison and his wife are citizens of the 
world, his love for his tribe calls him 
back every few years to the Indian terri- 
tory where he was born. 

ke 

Mollie Panter-Downes, author of /?t’s 
Great To Be Young is the young English 
girl who astonished the world some years 
ago by the verve of her novel “The Shore- 
less Sea”’ which she wrote at sixteen and 
had published when she was only seven- 
teen. 

aero 

Harriet Works Corley’s article on the 

achievements of Charles Lanier Law- 
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Percival Christopher Wren 


Author of Beau Geste and Beau Ideal 


rance, inventor of the Wright Whirlwind 
200-horse-power air-cooled engine, goes 
to press, just as newspapers announce 
that the successful plane in the Dole air 
race from Oakland to Hawaii was driven 
by the engine he invented. 


ea) 


Captain A. E. Dingle, well-known 
writer of sea stories recently turned his 
interest to landsmen and wrote The Way 
Out for this issue of McCture’s. Four- 
teen years after his birth in Oxford, Eng- 
land, Captain Dingle made his first voy- 
age to sea in a square rigger. That 
voyage was the beginning of the end—he 
continued to sail in square riggers until 
he raised himself to master. Then he 
tried his hand in steam as fourth mate 
and again worked his way up to master. 
In recognition of his bravery in rescuing 
some seamen from a derelict during a 
winter gale in the north Atlantic, the 
former Kaiser Wilhelm gave him a pair 
of binoculars, which Captain Dingle says 
he hocked in South Hampton for eighteen 
pence—and he never got them out. 


te 


Susan Bingham Pendleton’s story, 
His Last Word, published in this issue 
won second prize in a contest recently 
conducted in the United States and Can- 
ada by The Writer’s Monthly. The 
judges were Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Pro- 
fessor Robert Wilson Neal and William 
B. McCourtie. 

“I am a descendant,” she says, “of 
Major Brian Pendleton, an early colonizer 
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of Maine and one of its first deputy gov- 
ernors, and on my mother’s side I am 
descended from Captain John Mason, the 
celebrated Indian fighter and an early 
deputy governor of Connecticut. I was 
a teacher for some time, but gave it up 
to live on our family place in Hebron, 
Connecticut. I have had a few poems 
and a play published, but His Last Word 
is my first published short story.” 
— 

Homer Croy is back in McCture’s 
again this month. Some years ago when 
Don Marquis was running his brilliant 
column in The New York Tribune, he 
wrote a column on Mr. Croy in which he 
said: “About half-way between Homer's 
number ten feet and the glistening dome 
of his three-gallon skull is an honest-to- 
God heart, and it squirts real human 
blood all over the inside of him. If you 
have read West of the Water Tower you 
will have noted that Homer's heart also 
squirts real human blood into the litera- 
ture which he produces.” 

are 

Chapin Pratt, author of That’s A 
Pretty Piece, says, “I was born in Buffalo, 
N. Y. in the days when every house had 
its horse block and hitching post and the 
greatest adventure was to ride on the 
front seat of the trolley car with the 
driver. After a brief period at Boston 
Tech, where I came to the realization 
that I was not cut out for an engineer, 
my experiences led me from the moun- 
tain lumber camps of the South to the 
lakes and forests of Canada. However, 
I am now thoroughly domesticated. I’m 
old enough to be pleasantly shocked by 
modern youth, but young enough to give 
them my whole-hearted approval.” 

te 

Ben Boyden entered the newspaper 
field twenty years ago in Boston. “In 
the years that have since rolled by,” he 
says, “I have been everything from a cub 
reporter to a managing editor and have 
written several short stories and a long 
string of special features for Sunday 
magazines. Finding a vocation that be- 
comes more fascinating with the passing 
years is the secret of life—if I had to 
start over again I would choose the 
newspaper and magazine field.” Mr. 
Boyden’s story on Dr. Jane Normandie 
appears in this issue. 

ee) 

Sheridan Spearman, author of Dan- 
gerous Currents, is Mrs. Frank H. Spear- 
man, Jr., of Hollywood, California, in 
private life. Mrs. Spearman, although 
only twenty-five, has a son and daughter 
and has written a novel. Mrs. Spearman 
says, “I am trying to prove that one can 
successfully combine a family and a 
career. I live in Hollywood, California, 
with my own and only husband, strange 
as it may seem. And my ambition is to 
have a country estate, away from the 
distractions of city life, where I can 
write a best seller.” 
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How ‘W ould You Like to Spend an Hour With 





F you could sit beside this beautiful woman and hear from her 
own lips the strange story of her marriage to her brothers (one 
} < . ’ , c shic _ acta. lawac e 


whom she disposed of by poison which she tested on slaves) 


id of her life with Casar and Mark Anthony; 


lighted. Her story would be one of ambition and love. 


\s the last of the Ptolomies she was the heiress of legalized license, cultured 
But she had 
ieeming qualities; profligate and voluptuous as she was, she was an able 
esman, knew many languages, had unusual literary tastes, imperious will, 
| a masculine boldness that made her one of the most remarkable women 


isuality, refined cruelty, and century-long moral turpitude. 


world has ever produced. 


f course you can’t hear from her own lips her story but you can 
id all the facts, gossip, and scandal known about her, and many other 
made, 


1mous (and infamous) women, in the ten fascinating volumes 





As the N. Y. Herald 
says, by the 


eerne a 


liffanys of Publishers” on 


YOUR CHANCE TO LEARN ABOUT WOMAN 
Read about the woman who was forced to drink her husBand’s health 
m her father’s skull and her revenge; how the women of Weinsberg 
ried their husbands to safety on their shoulders—and why. Learn 
v Helen of Troy caused a ten years’ war—and how a Princess 

vned herself to stop further w&¥s over her beauty. 

FAMOUS LOVERS 
This is your chance to read about the famous lovers, Heloise and 
lard; about Margarida, who unsuspecting ate her lover’s heart; and 
v the Turkish Emperor Orkham beheaded his beautiful wife Theodora 
re his ministers who objected because she was a Christian. 
HAREMS AND SLAVES 
You enter the harem with its beautiful slaves. You meet the Ae¢ere with 
ym the ancient Greeks found solace. You see the Inca Sun Virgins and 
Vestal Virgins of Rome. You learn about the geisha girls of Japan. 
WOMAN—TENDER AND CRUEL 
On one hand you see Saint Rosalie and the miracle of roses or Lady 
diva riding naked through town to help the people. On the other the 
ussian countess who had water poured over nude girls to make frozen 
tatues; the French women who sat unmoved as heads fell from the guil- 
tine; and Empress Irene who blinded her son—yet was made a saint. 
MANY CURIOUS STORIES 

You read the curious stories of how Princess Eleanor proved to council 
was not a leper; how Empress Eudocia was expelled from the palace 
nost naked; how an emperor’s sister was forced to appear in court tied 

1 bag full of cats; and how Empress Helena buried her husband 

| sons with her own hands to save their bodies from the dogs. 





Full size library volumes, 8 x 54% x 1 inches. 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 
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Now Offered in a Sp ecial 
Low Priced Edition 
Free on Approval 


A FEW OF THE STRANGE TALES 

You will read how Emperor Theophilus chose his bride; how the 
Suliote women, facing dishonorable surrender, jumped to death. You 
will learn how two gentlemen threw dice to decide which was the father 
of a child of that beauty, Ninon de Lenclos; of how her son unsuspecting 
fell in love with her and, upon learning the truth, shot himself. 

YOU MEET FAMOUS WOMEN 

You meet Catherine the Great, Jeanne d’Arc, Madame du Barry, Em- 
press Josephine, Marie Antoinette, Nell Gwyn, Messalina, Lucrezia Borgia, 
the Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, and hundreds upon hundreds of others. 


SENSATIONAL SAVINGS TO YOU 
The $150.00 limited edition paid for the plates so we can offer you this 
edition, from the same plates, for a fraction of that price. By ordering a 
large quantity in a slack season we got the lowest cost. But people snap- 
ped them up so now only a few sets remain; soon they will be sold 
COMPLETE SETS FREE ON APPROVAL 
We will send you the ten de luxe volumes bound in royal purple cloth 
stamped in gold. In them you will meet famous women from ancient 
Carthage, Greece, and Rome; from the harems of Turkey and the slave 
markets of Babylon, from the Far East and the South Seas. 
GOOD WOMEN AND BAD yr ACT 
You will meet queens, saints, sinners, Amazons, murderers, NOW. 
martyrs, courtesans, bacchantes, and Spartans. Good wom- 2 DON’T 
en and bad—you meet them all. Take advantage of your S DELAY. 
opportunity. Don’t miss it. You get over 4000 pages y 4A... 
of pleasure just by signing the coupon. Ss 


Wise readers will rap- 
&” idly snap up the last of 
4 ) Pp uf 
SEND NO MONEY this edition. To be sure of 
Enjoy these books at our expense for yg your set tear off the coupon 
— . ’ . & while you have it in your hand 
5 days. If you don’t find them en- MtrxxxrxxexxxxxemcersrryxxrxxxD 
trancing, want them for your library, v4 THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 


and think them a wonderful bar- RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, ci 







j »¥ u may send me for inspection, charges 
gain—return them at our ex- O eaid, tha evvolame ont of WOMAN, bound 
pense. But once seen you in purple cloth. I will return the set in-5 days or 
will want to keep them. send you §1 as a first payment and $2 a month for 

11 months Canada (duty paid) add one $2 payment 


MAIL 


+ 
THE ~. Mass 
\DDRESS - 


TRAN 
COUPON oS F Check here if you wish the maroon Spanish leather finish 
NOW. Ss L | fabrikoid and change payments to 14 months. MC. 10-2 
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ASTRINGENT 


Bie): 
oily skin 


—delightful and so inexpensive 


the pores, tightens sagging tissues and 


So many women have written us con- 
cerning their faith in Listerine as an 
astringent that we feel we ought to pass 
the good word along. 

The nice thing about Listerine used 
this way is that the cost, compared to 
most astringents, amounts to almost 
nothing. The saving is really remark- 
able. 

Yet in effectiveness you’d 100k 
a long time before finding its 
equal. Gently but firmly it closes 


lazy muscles. Your skin seems fresh and 
firm—even youthful. 

There’s no question of the importance 
of an astringent in the care of the skin, 
and we’ll wager that once you try Lister- 
ine you'll like it above all others. Simply 

douse it on your face full strength. 
Results will delight you. Why 
not begin today?—-Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 
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Asove—Robert M. Hutchins 
qualifies for this page as 
youngest college dean in the 
world. At twenty-eight, only 
two years after his gradua- 
tion from the Yale law school, 
he is full professor and act- 
ing dean of that school 


Becow—Etheldreda Aves, 
twenty-five, belongs here ove- 
cause she has been chosen to 
make her bow this fall in the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
She had to conquer the opposi- 
tion of her clergyman father, 
and earn her own musical 
education 
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ALL of ~YoutH 


(COLONEL CHARLES 

A. LINDBERGH comes 
first to mind as we assemble 
the gallery of young people 
who are doing worth-while 
things. The Ace of the At- 
lantic typifies the gallantry 
and enterprise of American 
Youth which McClure’s in 
its pages seeks to reflect 


Asove—Maurine Watkins 
stands beside these other youth- 
ful champions as the twenty 
six - year - old author of 
“Chicago,” the satirical play 
that electrified New York. She 
gathered material for the play 
as a Chicago reporter 


Betow— Helen Hayes, twenty 
two, may claym her corner of 
this page as America’s * Maude 
Adams the Second,” to whom 
Sir James Barrie gave lifelong 
permission to play any of his 
roles, after her famous per- 
formance in “What Every 
Wi man Knou s 
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‘A New Novel 4y the Author of 
BEAU GESTE azd BEAU SABREUR 


CHAPTER I 





SHALL never forget my first 
sight of Isobel Rivers—a 
somewhat foolish remark in 
view of the fact that I have never 
forgotten any glimpse I have ever 


I 


a 


had of her. I don’t think I have 
even forgotten any word that she 
has ever said to me. Nay, more, \ 
I do not believe I have forgotten \ 
any word that I have ever said , 


to her. 

It was, as was most fitting, one 
of those truly glorious English 
spring mornings when one is con- 
sciously glad to be alive, and un- 
consciously aware that God's in His Heaven and all’s well 
with the world. 

I was on a visit to the home of my maternal grandmother 
at Brandon Regis and had that morning walked out from 
the big old house which was half farm and half manor, 
where my yeoman ancestors had lived since Domesday 
Book, or before. 

I suppose it was the utter glory of that lovely morn- 
ing, and not a premonition that this was to be an epochal 
day in my life, that made me feel so joyously exalted. 

I had walked a mile or so, in the direction of Brandon 
Abbas, and was seated on a gate that opened into one of 
those neat and tidy English fields that always look to me 
as though they were tended rather by parlor-maids than 
by agricultural laborers. I was whistling merrily and 
probably quite tunelessly when a dog-cart, its small body 
perched high on big spidery wheels, came smartly round 
a bend in the high-hedged, narrow lane to which my face 
was turned. 

On the front seat were two boys, extraordinarily alike, 
as I saw when the horse was brought to an extremely sud- 
den standstill at my gate. Back to back with these obvi- 
ous twins sat a boy and a girl, the boy an unmistakable 
younger brother of the twins, and the girl younger still. 

They were an astoundingly handsome quartette, and the 
girl’s face was the loveliest I had ever seen. 

I will not attempt to describe her, as it is foolish to at- 
tempt the impossible. I can only say that the face was 
typically Anglo-Saxon in its fair loveliness of pale golden 
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hair, large, long-lashed 
eyes of corn-flower blue, 
perfect complexion and 
tender mouth. 

The boy, who was 
driving the restless and 
spirited horse, addressed 
me in a form of words 
archaic and unusual. 

‘‘Prythee, gentle 
stranger, seated pensive 
on thy gate, and making 
day hideous with shrill 
cacophony .. .” 

“Doesn't look coffiny 
to me,” interrupted his 
twin. - 




















by 
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“Nor too blooming geitle either,” said the boy behind 
him. 

“And I am sure he was making day delightful and wasn’t 
a bit s’rill, and he isn’t a stranger now we’ve talked to 
him,” said the girl. 

“Good morning Madam, and gentlemen,” said I, step- 
ping down and raising my cap to the lovely little maiden 
who had spoken in my defense..- 

“Have it your own way, pups,” cried the first speaker, 
as the three boys gravely and gracefully returned my 
salute. “He’s not a stranger within our gate, nor on it 
now; he is making day beautiful with uninstrumental and 
unearthly muczic 7 

“Do you mean an unearthly row?” asked his twin. 

“No, vulgarian; ! meant heavenly music. Music such 
as ne'er was heard on earth before—let’s hope! But what's 
all this got to do with the dog? The dog may be dying 


Illustrations 


T. D. SKIDMORE 


ARY was fascinated. 

Colonel Levasseur was 
preparing to set forth to the 
fanatical city of Zaguig—a 
desert Cave of Adullam 
wherein the leaders of every 
anti-French faction plotted 
‘ together. And he was offer- 
\ ing her a chance to go with 
him! 







while we trifle thus—dying of a 
broken heart.” 

“Oh, don’t say such dreadful things, 
Beau,” begged the little girl. 

“Spare a father’s feelings,” requested 
his twin, and wiped away a tear. “It’s 
my dog ... And what we want to 
know, sir, if you could be quiet for 
a second, is—have you seen a dog?” 

“Often,” I replied, trying to enter into the light incon- 
sequent spirit of this joyous, charming band. 

“Where?” they inquired simultaneously. 

“Oh, Wyoming, Texas, Oregon, Nevada 

“Nirvana?” inquired the owner of the dog. “Then dogs 
do go there. Good.” 

“California,” I continued. 
London, Brandon Regis . 

“He’s getting ‘warm,’” said Beau. 

“Brandon Abbas?” prompted his twin. 

“I’m not certain,” I replied. “I rather think I did, 
though ee is 

Here the little girl broke in. 

“Oh, do stop talking nonsense, Beau and Digby and 
John ” and she turned to me. 

“We've lost our dog, and he can’t have been in ail those 
funny places you said. Have you seen her here? Will you 
help me find her—for I do love her so?” 

“Why, of course I will,” I said, and added impulsively, 
“I'd do anything you asked me. /’li find him if he or 
she is alive.” 


“Boston, New York, Paris, 
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And the twins on the front seat, promptly assisted by 
John, thereupon simultaneously chanted what appeared to 
be a family cliché 


“Oh—1sn’t-—he—-a—nice—bov He—must—come 
and — play — with — us Won't Auntie — be 
pleased “ 


“What's the dog like?” I inquired of the one whom they 
called Digby. “What breed, if any? And what sex?” 
as there seemed to be a variety of opinions on this point. 

“Sex? Oh—-er—-she’s a bitchelor—feminine of bachelor 
you know,” replied Digby “As to what she’s like,” 
he continued, “that’s a difficult question to answer. She's 
rather like No, she isn’t She isn’t a bit like 
a giraffe, really No She's rather like—a dog. 
Yes She is And she is one of these new 
Andorran Oyster-Hounds 
rhat’s helpful,” I exclaimed 
does she answer to? 

“She never answered me,” replied Digby and, turning to 
his twin inquired, “Did she ever back-answer you, Beau?” 

“Never a cheep out of her,’ was the reply. “Not a 
word. Sulky beggar 

“Well, she always answers me, anyhow,” asserted the 
He has a 


“Oh, good! “What name 


little girl warmly. “She always smiles 
most lovely smile,’ she added, turning to me 

“But hasn't she a mame?” | interrupted. 

“A name?” replied Digby. ‘Now that’s an idea. That's 
really helpful. Oh, yes, I know she’s got a name because I 
was at the christening—but I’ve clean forgotten most of 
it What’s her name, Beau?” 

“Well—1 always call her Jasper Jocelyn Jelkes, but I 
think of her as Mrs. Denbigh-Hobbes of The Acacias, 
Lower Puffleworth.”’ 

“Oh, do stop rotting,” begged John, and turning to me 
assured me that the dog's name was Simply-Jones, though 
generally addressed as Featherstonehaugh—-whereat the 
little girl was moved to climb down on to the step at the 
back of the cart and jump to the ground. Coming round 
to where I stood, she seized my arm and proceeded to lead 
me down the lane. 

“Come away from those sillies, American Boy,” 
she said, “and I'll just tell you all about it, and 
you wil find her for me, won't you? She is 
Digby’s dog, but it’s me she loves. Her name is 
Joss, and she’s middle-sized and middite-aged and 
sort of middleish altogether—not exactly a span- 
iel nor a terrier nor a hound, but just a dog; 
and if you call ‘Joss, Joss, Joss, Joss, Jossie!* in 
a kind, sweet voice, rather high, she'll run to 
you and smile like anything. You'll know her 
by her smile. You will find her, won’t you? Our homes 
at Brandon Abbas—Auntie is Lady Brandon.” 

“If she’s alive on this earth, I'll find her,” I said. 

“Isobel! Hi! Isobel! ! /sobe/! / ! Come on if you 
want to be Boadicea,” came borne on the breezes, and 
with a “Thank you, nice American Boy,” and a smile that 
went straight to my heart—and also to my head—lIsobel 
turned and scampered back 

Later, while searching the world for Joss, | had another 
glimpse of this party. 

Che dog-cart, driven at a reckless gallop across a great 
lawnlike field, contained a boy and a girl, both wearing 
fencing masks, the girl, armed with a bow and arrow, 
returning the fire of two presumed Roman soldiers who, 
with javelin and arrow, assailed the chariot, skilfully 
driven and controlled by a charioteer. 

| was relieved to observe that the horse was apparently 
accustomed to these martial exercises, and that the chariot 
came round in a graceful curve before reaching the ditch- 
and-hedge at the end of the field. 


I EING a strictly truthful person, I cannot say that 

I found Jasper Jocelyn Jelkes, alias Joss, for it was 
really she who found me. What her business may have 
been I do not know, but she was visiting at High Gables, 
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my grandmother’s house, when | returned 
for lunch. 

As I emerged from the shadows of the 
avenue I beheld a very nondescript dog 
sunning herself on the lowest of the white 
steps of the porch and smiling, most posi- 
tively smiling, with extreme fatuity and 
foolishness at my grandmother’s tiny 
Pekinese, a microscopic by-product of the 
dog industry, which found no favor in my 
sight. Lifting up my voice to the level 
of the hope that rose in my heart, I in- 
voked the smiling caller, in the very tones 
and accent in which I had been instructed 
and in the most mellifluous and wooing 
way at my command. The excellent Joss, 
for such beyond peradventure of a doubt 
her conduct proved her to be, lolloped 
straightway to my feet and, sitting on 
end, smiled and smiled and was not a vil- 
lain, I felt sure. ‘ 

“Joss!” I cried, patting that smiling 


-head. “Dulce ridentem Lalage amabo, 


grinning idiot; Minnehaha, Laughing 
Water; I’m very pleased to meet you 
You shall lead me, gentle Jossi: 
like a blind man’s dog, 
straight to Brandon 
Abbas, to the house of 
Aunty, to those de- 
lightful boys and to 
Isobel. Are you a bit 
of a card, Jossie? For 
my visiting card you 
shall be 


“ RE you and John Geste engaged 

“+ Isobel?"’ [ asked. I heard myself sa; 
the words, and I watched her face to see 
whether I had said them normally--er had 


I not said them at all? 
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Oh, to be seventeen again! Seventeen, on a most glori- 
ous English spring day, the day on which you have first 
encountered the very loveliest thing in all the world 
that is to remain, forever, the very loveliest thing in all 
your world. 


CHAPTER I] 


FTER lunch on that day of days, with Hail Smiling 

Joss as my sponsor, excuse and loud note of introduc- 
tion, I “proceeded,” as they say in the British Navy, to 
the great house of Brandon Abbas, after so feasting the 
excellent dog that it seemed highly probable she would 
again lose herself in the direction of High Gables. 

Up a few miles of avenue of Norman oaks I tramped, 
from the lodge at the gates guarded by heraldic beasts 
well-known to students of Unnatural History—the Return- 
ing Wanderer straining at the leash and obviously striving 
to compose her features to a mask of becoming gravity, 
tempered by gladness while chastened by shame. 

Arrived at a large square of mossy gravel surrounded 
by a dense shrubbery, I beheld a great porch and an open 
door through which I had, in passing, a glimpse of a 
paneled hall, gleaming floor and suits of armor. A passing 
glimpse, because it was clearly obvious that Joss intended 
me to pass, and my will was not brought into conflict with 
hers, as I heard shouts and peals of laughter from the band 
of whom I was in search. 

Guided by the now excited dog, I crossed a rose garden 
and, by a path through some great old elms and beeches, 
reached an open space of turf which was a viewpoint 
overlooking half the county. 

As we burst from the gloom of the wood into the sun- 
shine a hubbub arose; the four, now augmented by several 
others, converged upon me, and, with a shriek of joy, as 
she sped forward ahead of ,the rest, the little girl literally 
flung herself upon me, threw her arms about my neck and 
kissed me warmly. Truth compels me to add that she 
promptly did precisely the same to the errant Joss, who, 
instantly abandoning her expression, pose and air of a Mis- 
understood-but-Hopeful-Dog, stood upon her hind legs, 
her paws against her mistress, wagged her tail and her 
tongue and smiled and smiled to the point of laughter. 

“Oh, Stout Fella!” cried Beau. “Splendid! Good 
scout!” 

“Put it right there, Mr. Daniel Boone—or are you Kit 
Carson? Or Buffalo Bill? Or the Pathfinder? Any- 
how, you’re the Dogfinder,” said Digby, extending his 
hand and wringing mine powerfully “A father’s 
thanks The Prodigal Dog Good mind to kill 
the fatheaded calf!’’ And, seizing the dog in his arms, he 
rolled upon the ground in apparently terrific combat with 
the savage beast, who, with horrid growls and furious barks, 
worried the throat of her fiercely stabbing antagonist and 
bloodlessly bit him with all her canine teeth. 

“In the end, I die, having saved all your lives from 
a mad dog, and so find a hero’s grave,’ announced Digby 

“The dog was born mad,” he added, and lay motion- 
less, while the Andorran Oyster-Hound surveyed her tooth- 
work, wagged her tail joyously and seated herself upon the 
chest of her victim. 

The younger brother, meanwhile, having slipped his hand 
inside my arm, while he critically watched the progress of 
the fight, stood by my side as I waited—holding the 
grubby little paw which Isobel had thrust into my hand 
and feeling unreasoningly and unreasonably happy. 

“I say,” said the boy, “you ought to join the Band. 
Will you? Would you like to?” 

“Oh, yes,” chimed in Isobel. “Do, American Boy 
Have you ever been tortured by Indians, or been the Vic- 
tim of a Cruel Fate, like Mazeppa? Do you think we 
might roast you at the stake? We've all got mus- 
tangs, and Joss is quite a good wolf or coyote. She’s being 
a wolf now, and she’s not mad at all—not even half-witted.” 

“Not nearly half,” agreed Digby, arising. ‘“Er—this is 
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er—the Captain, Michael Geste, Captain of the Band 
I am Digby Geste, Lieutenant of the Band. The object 
on your right hand is John Geste, or Very Small Geste, or 
Not-Much-of the Band. The female prisoner is Isobel 
Rivers, the Music of the Band. The beautiful woman en- 
throned yonder is Claudia, Queen of the Band; and the 
gentleman at present struck dumb by toffee-on-the-jaw is 
Augustus Brandon, and can’t be helped. I may add that, 
as you doubtless suppose, he is not such a fool as he looks. 
How could he be? The small fat boy and girl on 
the pony are twins, Marmaduke and—-er—Marmaduchess 

These camp followers—-scamp-followers—er—no, 
that won’t do, as they follow the Captain—are Honorary 
Members of the Band. In view of your great services, I 
have the pleasure * 

“You'll have the pleasure of bread-and-water and six of 
the best if you don't take a holiday,” interrupted the 
Captain of the Band, and proceeded most warmly to in- 
vite me to become an Honorary Member of “Beau Geste’s 
Band,” and to take part in all its doings, for so long as 
the country was enriched by my presence, and whenever 
my inclinations prompted me so to do. 

Gratefully accepting the Band’s hospitality, I was initi- 
ated and enrolled, and quickly appointed stage-manager 
of its activities in its Western American manifestations, 
and became its authority upon the dark ways of Red In- 
dians, Bad Men, Buffalo Bills, Cowboys, Deadwood Dicks 
and other desperadoes. 

I won my spurs (but did not wear them) by finding 
myself able to catch, mount and ride a horse that was 
loose in the paddock. A horse that had never been ridden 
before and apparently intended never to be _ ridden 
again 

After a most delightful tea with these extraordinarily 
charming young people, I walked back to High Gables feel- 
ing happier, I think, than I had ever felt in my life. It 
was a rather wonderful thing to me, a lonely stranger in a 
strange land—for there was nobody but my grandmother 
and her servants at High Gables—suddenly to find myself 
a member of so attractive a society, a family so friendly, 
so welcoming, so uncritically hospitable that, almost on 
sight, they had admitted me to membership of their Band, 
with all the privileges 
attaching thereto 

But as I lay awake in 
bed that night the picture 
most vividly before me 
was the beautiful face 
of the darling child who 
had given me that sweet 
spontaneous kiss of grati- 
tude and innocence. 

It surely was the nicest 
thing that had ever hap- 
pened to me. 


| SHALL be believed 


when I state that I 
missed few opportunities 
of accepting the warm in- 
vitation to “come again 
soon” which invariably 
accompanied the farewells 
at the end of each of my 
visits to Brandon Abbas. 

Of the boys, I liked 
John best; for, in addition to all the attributes which he 
possessed in common with his brilliant brothers, he was, 
to me, slightly pathetic in his doglike devotion to the 
twins, who ruled him with a rod of iron, chastened and 
chastised him for the good of his soul, kept him in sub- 
jection and loved him utterly. 

Yet, at the same time, I liked Beau enormously; for his 
splendor—it was nothing less—of mind, body and soul; 
his unselfish sweetness and gentleness and his extraor- 
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Don't Miss Next Month's 
Breath-Taking Instalment of 


BEAU IDEAL 


A NEW character gives added mystery and excitement 

to the story—the desert girl called The Angel of 
Death, “‘a human flower, a white orchid marked with 
scarlet and black—an incarnate though very lovely 
potentiality for evil,” who smiles into the eyes of the 
handsome American with “the allure of all the sirens, 


Delilahs, Sapphos, Aspasias, Jezebels and Cleopatras.” 


dinary “niceness” to everybody, including myself. 

But then, again, I liked Digby as much; for his unfail- 
ing mirth and happiness. He was a walking chuckle, and 
those who walked through life with him chuckled too. 

Isobel was their pet, their fairy, their mascot, their dear 
perfect playmate; and Claudia was their Queen. 

I suppose Claudia was of an immaculately flawless 
beauty, charm and grace of form and face, even as a young 
girl—but personally I never liked her. There was a slight 
hardness, a self-consciousness and an element of selfishness 
in her character that was evident—to me at any rate, 
though not, I think, to the others. Certainly not to 
Michael Geste, for she was obviously his beau idéal of 
girlhood, and he, her self-constituted paladin and knight- 
errant. When they played “tournaments” she was always 
the Queen of Beauty, and he her Champion. 

Nor could I like Lady Brandon, fascinating as she was to 
most. She was an absolute reincarnation of “Good’ 
Queen Bess. Although beautiful in her way, she was 
astoundingly like the portraits of that great, unscrupulous 
Queen, and in my belief she resembled her in character. 
She was imperious, clever, hard, “managing” and capable. 
She was very queenly in appearance and style, given to the 
cherishing of favorites—Michael and Claudia especially— 
and extremely jealous. She was a woman of strong char- 
acter and could be both ruthless and unscrupulous. 

No, I disliked Lady Brandon and I distrusted her- 
and I thought that she and Claudia were not unlike in 
character 


N ONE of my visits to the Band I was scolded for 

my absence of several days—-I had been to London, 
on business of my father’s—and told that I had missed the 
chance of a lifetime, a chance of seeing and hearing a 
veritable Hero of Romance, a French officer of Spahis, son 
of a senior school friend of Lady Brandon’s, who had been 
week-ending at Brandon Abbas, and who had forever en- 
deared himself to the children by his realistic and true 
tales of Desert warfare, and of adventures in mysterious 
and romantic Morocco. 

Promptly we ceased to be Red Indians, Knights of the 
Round Table, Crusaders, Ancient Britons, Big Game 
Hunters, or anything else 
but Spahis and Arabs, 
and the three Gestes and 
I spent a portion of our 
lives in charging — 
mounted on two ponies, 
a donkey and a carriage- 
horse—a douar of gorse 
bushes stoutly defended 
by a garrison of Arabs 
clad in towels, sheets and 
night-shirts and armed 
with pea-shooters, bows 
and arrows, lances, 
swords and spears, toy 
rifles and pistols which 
made more sound than 
sorrow . . . 

The Band certainly 
“lived dangerously,” but 
accidents were few and 
slight, and the absolute 
freedom permitted to the 
children, as soon as morn- 
ing lessons with the Chaplain were finished, was really not 
abused. 

This Chaplain was a puzzle to me. I felt certain he was 
essentially good, honorable and well-meaning, but he struck 
me, in my youthful intolerance, as being too weak and 
feeble in character to be worthy of the name of man. He 
loved the children devotedly; Lady Brandon, he obviously 
adored, 

It was an extraordinarily interesting household, and when 
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ITH a queer constriction of the heart, I realized that the girl waving from 
the train window was Isobel Rivers—wonderfully the same and yet different 


the time came for me to return home and prepare to go to in my heart that I said good-bye to them. 
Harvard, I was extremely sorry. I think I walked back to High Gables that afternoon 
It was with a slight lump in my throat that I spent my as quickly as I had ever walked in my life, for I was try- 
last afternoon with the Band, and with a miserable turmoil ing to walk away from myself, |Continued on page 77 | 
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How I Foucut My Way 


Into the Prize RING 


Every One is Eager to Hail a CHAMPION—but How Many 
FRIENDS Has He when He is Struggling in OBSCURITY? 


ing-room of a swagger New York Hotel, ordered 
breakfast, and when I started to chuckle my com- 
panion asked: “Why the commotion?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I was just getting a kick out of think- 
ing about the difference between my being in New York in 
1926 and 1916.” 

“What's the difference?’ he asked. 

“Well,” I answered, “here I am, ordering sixty cents’ 
worth of grapefruit to give me an appetite for breakfast. 
Ten years ago sixty cents bought my breakfast for nearly 
a week.” 


Soin: time in October, 1926, I wandered into the din- 


ay THE day I hit New York in 1916 I was such a 
hicky-looking hick that a parade of joshers tagged 
along after me on Fifth Avenue. The mob razzed me, 
kicked my suitcases, knocked off my hat, and a nice, jolly 
riot was avoided only because a policeman dashed up to 
see what it was all about. 

And after that I went for days with only one meal. 
Some days I wasn’t so lucky and I went without any. 
In a desperate moment I had to hock a suit of clothes— 
which didn’t belong to me—to get a meal. And once I 
was so broke I didn’t have a nickel for car-fare to the 
arena where I was to fight, and I had to run three miles 
to get there on time. 

I got forty-seven dollars for that fight. 

But that’s getting a little ahead of the story. 

My childhood days were spent in and around Montrose, 
Colorado, and one of my pals was Jack Price. Along 
about the time I got into my teens our family did some 
moving, Jack drifted out of the picture, and I never saw 
him again until 1916 in Salt Lake, which was nearly two 
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years after I had started making crude motions like a 
box fighter. 

“Whoop-de-dee, just the man I’ve been looking for,” 
exclaimed Jack Price who was then twenty-two, very fat, 
very jovial and very effusive. “I’ve been looking for you 
ever since I heard you’d become a fighter.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m a fighter—a kind of a fighter. But 
nobody’s knocking down buildings to get a look at me 
doing my stuff—yet.” 

“Of course not, of course not,” retorted Price. “That’s 
because you haven’t a manager. But now, my lad, you've 
got one. I’m IT, spelled with capitals. What have you 
been getting for your fights?” 

“Oh,” I answered, “sometimes ten dollars, sometimes 
fifteen dollars. And all that for landing a couple of 
punches!” 

“That’s no money, no money at all,” scoffed Price. “I’m 
going to take you East where you will get one hundred 
dollars, maybe a hundred and fifty dollars, for a fight. 

“Now, listen, my lad,”’ continued Price patronizingly, 
he being twenty-two and I only nineteen, “you trot along 
home, pack a suitcase with your duds and meet me at the 
station at seven-thirty tonight.” 

“Where's East?” I asked. 

“Denver,” said Price. 

“Have you got the dough?” I asked. 

“Sure, plenty of it, just cleaned up a crap game,” 
grinned Price, displaying a roll of bills. 

I walked into a Pullman that night for the first time 
in my life. Jack Price, to be economical as was necessary 
with his limited bank-roll, bought just one berth—an 
upper. We climbed into that. Jack, who weighed two 
hundred and thirty, suggested that I sleep on the outside. 





By 
JACK DEMPSEY 


\s he slept, he crowded toward the edge—the train 
urched and I went zipping down into the aisle. I picked 
myself up and climbed over him to the inside—where | 
was safe from being pushed out—and slept undisturbed. 

In Denver the fight game was not so good. Price went 
round to a few promoters and tried to get them hopped 
ip about “a fellow who will be champion some day.” But 
they just laughed at Price. 

“We're now going home, hey?” I commented, as Jack 
reported his failure to me. 

‘No, my lad, no, no, no,” he snorted. 
going East now.’ 

‘Where to?” I asked. 

‘Kansas City,” he answered. 
verth. 

But Kansas City was cold to Jack, and even colder con- 
cerning his “phenomenal fighter.” Price was _ undis- 
couraged. “Just a lotta hicks there,” he said to me. 

We'll go on to Chicago.” And to Chicago we went—in 
in upper berth. 

But Chicago was like Denver and Kansas City. 

“I guess we go back home now, hey?” I ventured. 

Jack dug into his pocket, pulled out some bills, counted 
them and then answered: 

‘Nix, my lad, nix. We're going to New York. They've 
got all the dough in the world there. I'll get it, just 
leave it to me!” 

New York someway, somehow, represented to me the 
ind of the impossible; the place where I always had 
wanted to go, but which I never thought I would see in 
this particular lifetime. But now that I was on the eve 
if going there—-well, the idea sort of scared me. 

Somewhere along about noon our train chugged into 
the Grand Central station, New York. We climbed out. 
We got into the waiting-room of the station all right, but 
t took us twenty minutes to get out of it. The place 
was so darned big and so confusing that we gallivanted 
i1round in circles until one of the station cops showed us 
the way out. 

We landed on some sort of a street. Later I learned it 
was Forty-second Street. We jostled and pushed our way 
for a couple of blocks, and when it seemed to me that 
Jack didn’t know any more than I did as to where we 
were heading, I hopped over to the curb, dropped both 


“We're really 


And we did—in an upper 
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ACK DEMPSEY tells in this article how New 

Yorkers jeered him for a hick when he first 

walked up Fifth Avenue eleven years ago. This 

photograph shows him wearing one of his early 
smiles of victory 


of my seventy-five-cent paper suitcases and said: “Say, 
where are we headed for?” 
Jack joined me on the curb. 


He dropped his suitcases 
alongside mine. He took off his hat and mopped his 
forehead. He looked one way, then the other, seemed 
unable to make up his mind and just continued to stand 
there and mop his brow. 

“You're the manager,” I said. 
leaving it to you.” 

Jack took a few looks in all the different directions 
that he could look, and said: “Let’s go this way—it looks 
as good as any.” 

And off we started down a street that I was afterwards 
to learn was Fifth Avenue. We walked south. It was noon- 
time. The curbs were cluttered up with fellows from the 
stores and the clothing shops who were out for an air- 
ing. One of the gang got a full view of Jack and me. 
He ‘started to laugh. 

“Look at this,” he yelled to the others, pointing at us. 
They did. In about ten seconds we were the center of 
attraction—and not without [Continued on page 98) 


“What'll we do? I’m 
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If You've Thought 
Them Hard-Boiled, 
These Shrewd 
Keen-eyed Men 
who Make or Break 
Football Players, 
Read ¢he Story of 
Ed Ganton 
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By WILLIAM SLAVENS McNurtt 


Illustrated by FRANK Gopwin 


BOUT three weeks before college opened, Truck 
Hogan called on me. I was the victim of mixed 
emotions when his card came into my office. I had 

never met Truck. He graduated from Gresham about 

six years before my time there as a freshman. He was 
away yonder the greatest football star our little two-by- 
six college ever turned out. 

Mind you, he played back in the days when Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton played the only football that mattered 
and a star on, a small college team could take the ball in 
his teeth, aftér having had both legs broken, run a hun- 
dred yards through a broken field on his hands and score 
the winning touch-down in the last thirty seconds of play 
without even getting his name mentioned in any paper 
published more than ten miles from the place where the 
play occurred. 

Even so, they knew about Truck Hogan in the East 
when he was playing for Gresham. Knew enough about 
him to try and get him anyhow. The things he did to 
some of the scouts who had tried to get him to desert 
and go East are subjects of legend at Gresham yet. As a 
football player Truck was as loyal as he was capable, and 
that is saying about everything that can be said on the 
subject. 
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After graduation he went into business out on the 
Pacific Coast. He had been gone six years when I first 
trotted out in football togs on Marsh Field, a green 
freshman, all choked up with a regular Crusader’s yen 
for the game. 

He had not been back during that time, and yet his 
personality was more dominant on that field then than 
that of any man, coach or player, there in the flesh—and 
that is saying a good deal. 

The coach and his assistants held him up as an example 
to us, the players gossiped about his performances and 
the old grads looked over the current material with a 
sad eye and sighed in memory of the days and deeds of 
Hogan. 

I played for Gresham for four years, and I don’t think 
there was a moment of that time when the legend of 
Hogan was entirely out of my mind. Certainly never 
during any of the periods that I spent in football togs, 
either while I was engaged in practise or during a 
game. 

Then I took up coaching here, there and the other place 
and reiased on to my pupils the great deeds of the mighty 
full-back that the Gresham coaches had told me in the 
four- years. ~* 


Te | 
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bad hurt?’’ she panted. 


“Listen, 


young lady,’’ I said. *‘I want you to get 
something. Fred did that with three cracked 
ribs and a fractured collar-bone’’ 


When I returned to Gresham as head coach, | picked 
up right where all the others had left off and hammered 
home the lesson of Hogan the Great. 

I'd almost forgotten that there actually had been a 
living man called Truck Hogan. I'd heard so much of 
him and told so much of him that I'd come to think of 
him, really, as a figure out of a fable. And then he 
turned up in the flesh. 

Some flesh, too, I'll say. He must have weighed at 
least three hundred. Bull-jawed and buffalo-built, the 
years of alternating between desk and dining-table had 
made a near-monstrosity of him. He shook my hand and 
sat down, puffing slightly from the effort of getting out 
of his seat and walking in. 

“So you're Ed Ganton, eh?” he said, looking me over 
with a critical eye. “Read all about you, of course. 
Seems like I’ve known you all along. Been turning out 
a pretty good team the last three years. How’s it look 
for this fall?” 

“Not so rosy,’ I admitted. 
graduation last spring.” 

I was sure I knew what was coming next. He was 
going to offer his services in the extremity. Going to stick 
around and waddle out there on the field puffing and blow- 


“Lost a lot of men at 


ing and try to teach us how to play the brand of football 
that was good when he wore a washboard for a waist 


instead of a prize pulpy pumpkin! And He was Truck 
Hogan! 

I'd had pretty good luck squashing the average old 
grad who came back and butted in—but Hogan! How 
to tell him where to get off and then see that he did it 


was a problem. 


E MUST have read 
shook his head. 
“Don’t fret, coach,” he said. ‘I played football here 
for four years and when I turned in my suit the last 
time I passed out of the picture. Do me the credit to 
remember that I haven’t put foot in this town since I 
graduated. I was a player and | know that | was a good 
one. I might have been a good coach. I don’t know. 
Didn’t have time to give to it, so I kept out altogether. 
I've kept away from here deliberately because I didn’t 
want to butt in on the boys who came after me. Saw 
enough of the one-time good old grad hobbling around 
making a pitiful damn nuisance of himself. I did some 
stuff out there on that old field that I’m proud of, and | 
had better sense than to come back and mar the memory 


my mind, for he grinned and 
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they have of me around here. And I’m not here now to 
butt in.” 

“Love to have you around to help along, Mr. Hogan,” 
I insisted 

“You're a liar,” he said. ‘Don’t blame you for lying. 
Nice of you. I appreciate it. I came to see you about 
my boy, Fred He’s starting here this fall. Brought him 
up on Gresham. We live a long way from here, Mr. 
Ganton, and there's not much of a Gresham alumni out 
our way, but Fred knows as much about the college as a 
boy horn and brought up right here in the town. When 
he first began to talk I taught him to say ‘Gresham’ when 
he was asked where he was going to college, and when his 
tongue got a little more limber I coached him to say 
‘football’ when asked what he was going to do after he 
got here. He played at high school out on the coast and 
he’s going to try for the team here.”’ 

‘That’s grand news,” I said. “If he’s anything like 
his dad, I’m in luck.” 

“Don’t break out and cheer right here in your own 
office,’ Hogan advised me. ‘He’s like his dad, and then 
again he isn’t. You see, Mr. Ganton, this boy of mine 
had a mother.” 

“Seems reasonable,” I said. 

“Great little girl,’ Hogan said. “Just the type a big 
horse like me would marry. Five foot two, weighed 
ninety-five pounds when she was fat and considered that 
she was being rowdy when she played croquet. We got 
along grand. Wonderful match.” 

I managed to say something about the attraction of 
opposites. 


< NLY trouble we ever had is Fred,” Hogan went on. 

“It’s all right to be Truck Hogan and it’s all right 
to be my wife, but when you’re both in one person—not 
so good. Mr. Fred’s both of us. He’s me and he’s my 
wife. He's got my heart and my yen for the game, but 
he’s just about as tough as a fresh, crisp cracker. He 
breaks like thin glass on a stone floor. He played three 
years on his high school team and I’ve lost track of the 
number of his bones that were broken during that time. 
I say he played. He really never did He kept on try- 
ing to play. Into a few 
scrimmages and then crumple 


and crack and go around on ; 
crutches or be laid up in a Gif. yy 
plaster cast. He's never bo Jo 


lasted clear through any one 
period of a game, and yet I 
want to say to you, sir, father 
though I be and boastful as it 
is for me to mention it, this 
young brittle bones of mine is 
the fastest, most furious and 
brilliant streak of football 
lightning I ever saw on a field 
as long as he stays all in one 
piece.” 

“Can’t anything be done to 
harden him up?” I asked. 

“Maybe,” said Hogan. “If 
so, I haven’t been able to dis- 


cover it. Mind you, he’s Ru took one good look away down into me 
where I live. ‘‘Well, I'll be damned,”’’ he rumbled. 
“Listen, let’s get a lot of drinks—quick!"’ 


strong. Powerful little bull. 
He’s just brittle. He breaks. 
Just like his mother. If she 
lifted a teacup suddenly, she’d break her little finger. 
Fred's got a lot of my strength along with. my love for 
the game, but he’s got his mother’s bones. I’ve had him 
ted everything from cow fodder to fish meal in the attempt 
to strengthen those bones. There isn’t a diet crank from 
here to Vienna who hasn’t had his fling at toughening that 
boy’s osseous structure, and he breaks apart just as 
easy now as he ever did. He's that way and that way 
he always will be.” , 
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“Why have him punish himself at football, then?” | 
asked. “Why dcesn’t he go out for track or baseball 
or 

“Be damned to that!’ Hogan interrupted hotly. ‘The 
boy’s my son and he wants to play football for Gresham. 
He really does, Ganton. If he didn’t have the craze for 
it in him, | wouldn't insist that he play. But he has got 
the craze and I’m one who knows what that craze is. As 
long as he’s got it, he'll come out for football here if he 
has to be strung together with wires and run by electric 
motor after he’s through.” 

“T’'ll be as easy with him as I can,” I promised. 

“If you think I’m asking you that, you know less of 
me than you should,” Hogan said. “I don’t want you to 
be easy with him. I simply want you to make intelligent 
use of him. That's why I butted in to tell you of his 
weakness. Also of his strength. The boy’s a streak as 
long as he lasts. If you can keep him pasted together 
through the season somehow, until you need a streak and 
need it badly, and then chuck him out there, he’s liable 
to win a game for you any time before he comes apart.”’ 

“T’ll use him the best I know how,” I promised. 

“That’s good enough,” Hogan said, rising. “I'll toddle 
on now. Just dropped off between trains.” 

“I'll keep an eye out for Hogan the Second,” I said. 
“He in town yet?” 

“No,” said the old-timer. “Incidentally, he doesn’t 
know I’m here and I don’t want him to find out. Just 
remember what I told you and forget you saw me. Good 
luck.” 

He shook my hand again and waddled away. Good 
old-timer! Coaching wouldn’t be such a bad job if more 
old stars had as much sense. 

I kept an eye out for young Hogan and spotted him the 
first day he showed up on the field. He was a sweet piece 
of football machinery—that one! A shade under six feet. 
Weight around one-seventy-five. Long, straight legs. Big 
feet and hands. Handled himself perfectly. Knew what 
was to be done and how to do it. 

Handsome young thug. Had something of the look of 
his father about him—the resemblance was in the eyes, I 
think. The expression of them. They call it “the look 
of eagles’ when race-horses 
have it. It’s the look of the 
born fighter, whether you find 
it in the eyes of man, horse 
or dog; the look of the fighter 
who loves to fight and can 
fight. It és a kind of an eagle 
look at that, direct and proud 
and dominant. 

It was a look that did 
not harmonize with the rest 
of Fred Hogan’s face. I guess 
his other features came from 
his mother. They were just 
short of being girlish; fine, 
sensitive, delicately modeled. 
All in all, he looked like a 
combination of Jack Dempsey 
in his fiercest mood and Jack 
Barrymore at his tenderest 
moment. 

I eased him along through 
the first few days of practise 
and hugged myself every time 
I watched him at work. He was without shadow of doubt 
the greatest ball carrier I have ever seen. Give him that 
ball and a yard of freedom to maneuver in, and if a 
tackler got him after that it was an accident. He was just 
six feet of thin blue smoke in the whirl of a cyclone— 
that boy. 

When you grabbed him he wasn't there. I've never 
seen anything short of a hawk in the air or a hunted jack- 
rabbit on earth that could start and stop and swoop side- 
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ways the way Fred Ho- 
gan could stop and start 
ind twist and dart on a 
football field. 

After a few days | 
vad a talk with him in 
the locker room. He 
made me feel small and 
cheap—he was so in 
earnest about his foot- 
ball. It was almost a 
religion with him, foot- 
ball for Gresham! 

“You're a streak, 
son,” I told him. “Tell 
me, how do you stand 
the gaff?” 

He got white. ‘What 
lo you mean?” he asked. 

“Do you hold up? 
Get hurt easy?” 

“I can take it,’ he 
said desperately. ‘‘Hon- 
est, I can, Coach. 1 
can take it.” 

Poor kid! It wasn't 
his fault his bones were 
brittle, and I didn’t 
blame him for lying 
about it. 





IS father hadn't 

overstated the case 
to me. He got through 
till the third game of 
the season. I was nurs- 
ing him along. We 
were playing Atwater: 
rated to beat them by 
three or four  touch- 
downs, but they played 
over their heads, and at 
the beginning of the last 
quarter the game was 
tied seven—seven. 

I had kept young 
Hogan out of it. He 
had been sitting on the 
bench fairly writhing to 
get in. After about 
three minutes of the last 
quarter, we got the ball 
in midfield and I turned 
him loose. 

On the first play afte 
he went in they gave 
him the ball for a run 
around left end. He 
hadn't taken two steps 
before he saw that they 
were through on him 
from-the left. He 
stopped and _ started 
running back toward 
Atwater’s goal. He twist 
ed and dodged across 
the field, losing at least 
thirty yards before he 
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got an opening. Then 
he began to go. 

He was smoke. I tell you, wind-blown smoke. Flying 
smoke and flashing dynamite. Duck ’em and straight-arm 
‘em. Those who didn’t miss him clean got the heel of 
that right hand of his in their faces for their pains. And 
what a straight arm that was! |Continued on page 120] 





ye and again I[ was sure they had him. He 

had to stay clear! Once downed and he was 

done. It was his last play, and he knew it—he 
had to score on that play 
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What a GIRL Faces who 
Chooses a Medical Career 


HESE are certain counts 
in an indictment which 


has been drawn against 

the medical profession as a 
field for women by Dr. Jane 
Normandie of Richmond, Va. 

She is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
and has served as pathologist 
in hospitals in Washington, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Providence, B B 
Lebanon, Pa., and Cleveland. y EN 

During the War she was an 
officer in Uncle Sam’s army in 
France and faced shell fire many times. She is young, 
very able, exceedingly brave and loyal to her profession. 

Very frankly and honestly she tells of the thorny road 
that a woman medical student must travel and of the 
barriers that beset a young woman when she enters the 
profession. 


‘““J LOVE my profession,” says Dr. Normandie in the 

opening of her sweeping indictment, “but it is time 
that the truth concerning its handicaps, barriers and pit- 
falls for women should be told. 

“The sentimental side of life is always interesting, so 
let us consider the sacrifices that a young woman medical 
student must make. 

“At twenty-two the young woman who aspires to be- 
come a physician is just entering a medical school. The 
course usually takes four years. To that must be added a 
year or two of practical work in a hospital and another 
two-year period in which to get actually started in the 
profession. 

“That means that the young woman doctor is about 
thirty years old before she has time for love-making. 

“That is a dangerous age for a young woman to float 
her bark on the sea of romance and particularly for one 
who has worked in hospitals and obtained first-hand in- 
formation concerning the inconstancy of men. 

“No man or woman in the world is in such close contact 
with the sorrows of life as the physician, and invariably 
the source of the heartaches and sorrows are traced to the 
door of a faithless or fickle husband. 

“When a young woman interne in a hospital who is 
making a gallant fight to save the life of a woman en- 
deavors to find the absent husband and finally locates 
him in a hotel dining-room, a club or an apartment as 
the guest of another woman, it shatters the faith of the 
budding physician. 

“The attitude of a good husband is reflected in his 
conduct toward a sick wife. I know that there are more 
good husbands than bad ones, but there are so many bad 
ones and their faults are so glaring that they usually 
smash the faith of a woman doctor in all men. 

“So I say that the girl who visions marriage and a 
happy home had better not enter the medical profession. 
During the years of preparation she has no time for social 
life and less time for romance, and at the end she is so 
filled with doubts that she asserts her right to defer mar- 
riage until a later day.” : 

What are the opportunities for a woman in the pro- 
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The Story of 
Dr. Jane Normandie 
who, Pioneering for Her Sex, 


Became a Leading Pathologist 


fession in this country today? 

Dr. Normandie says that 
they are very slim and that the 
roadway is strewn with women 
doctors who have failed. 

“They have failed not 
through the lack of ability,” 
says Dr. Normandie, “but sim- 
ply because the medical pro- 
fession and the public do not 
take kindly to women in the 
profession. There is a deep- 
rooted and definite prejudice 
against women doctors,and very 
few women have succeeded. 

“Men have dominated the medical world for so many 
centuries that most of them have come to regard it as 
their exclusive property and to look upon women who 
de'gn to enter it as unworthy and actually as interlopers. 

“This prejudice is real, and a woman is forced to com- 
bat it from the day she enters medical school until she 
ends her active days as a physician. 

“I am making this statement without any reservations 
and by doing so I am voicing the opinion of virtually 
every woman in the profession. This prejudice is the 
most difficult barrier that a woman doctor has to over- 
come and it’s a barrier that has wrecked many careers. 

“The public is lined up on the side of men doctors. 

“Women who are leaders of the feminist movement are 
as bad as the men doctors and help to perpetuate the age- 
old prejudice. Women who demand equal pay for equal 
work on the part of school-teachers and who demand 
that women be given every consideration in the field of 
business will shun the young woman doctor. 

“If a young woman and a young man graduate with 
equal honors trom a medical school, serve in the same 
hospital for a year or two and then open offices in the 
same block the young man will get eight out of every ten 
patients. 

“There is but one hope and that is through education. 
Women doctors must carry the truth into the homes, 
schools, hospitals and organizations. They must wage a 
fight for recognition until they win. It is a fight that 
may take twenty-five or possibly fifty years, but it is a 
fight that must be waged.” 


BoYDEN 


R. NORMANDIE has been making the fight since 

her college days and has won. She has had a color- 
ful career and has been honored in many institutions, but 
the honors were not won easily. 

By sheer force of courage she held her course and today 
is regarded by her profession as one of the best patholo- 
gists in the country. She has an abundance of faith in 
herself, and that quality carried her over the dangerous 
shoals of the early years. 

But running through the story of her struggle is the 
skein of prejudice, the roots of which go back to that 
day when man evolved the study of medicine. Dr. Nor- 
mandie encountered it in her own family, for back in 1904 
when she announced that she intended to study medicine 
her two brothers registered their disapproval. They 
wanted their sister to become an artist, a writer or a 
teacher. 
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O YOU know a girl who thinks she'd like to be a doctor? 
This article shows how Dr. Jane Normandie fought her way 
against the jealousy of male physicians and the distrust of both 
men and women patients to her present position as a pathologist 








But Jane Normandie stuck lirmly to her plan. She had 
been in close contact with the profession because her 
uncle, Dr. Stephen Elkins of Elkins, West Virginia, was 
one of the prominent physicians in his city. Jane had 
spent much of her youth in his home and yielded to the 
lure of the profession. 

Her father also encouraged her and proved to be a 
wonderful support. 

Dr. Normandie graduated from the University of Vir- 


ginia in 1907 and proved her courage during her sopho 
more year. In the early weeks of that year she was thrown 
from a horse and sustained such serious injuries to her 
right leg that for the rest of her stay in the university 
and for the first year in medical school she was carried into 
classrooms. To keep up with her classmates she engaged 
tutors. 

Her father wanted her to leave college, but to do 
that would have meant the [Continued on page 121] 
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ANDY was so young! 
The amazing, brutal 


exuberance of her 
youth screamed at you. It rocked the Perch home the 
moment she got inside it with a sensation of energy as 
violent and primitive as those jazz records she loved to 
play on the phonograph. 

The longest time she stayed at home, Mrs. Perch 
grumbled without any particular sting, was to sleep; but 
she did that thoroughly, so thoroughly that her brother 
Lucian often had to sally into the murky little cupboard 
that was Candy’s bedroom armed with a wet sponge, to 
be routed out a minute later by showers of expert abuse 
and an irate, pursuing Candy in a flicker of pink night- 
dress. She looked such a child in those early morning 
rough-and-tumbles, hopping with rage, swarming up Luce’s 
big flank like an angry, chattering squirrel. Warm from 
bed, she had a disarmingly flushed and frowsy look which 
took the edge off Mrs. Perch’s voice as she shrilled out of 
the kitchen: 

“For land’s sake, Candy Perch, go and get some clothes 
on, can’t you? It ain’t seemly, a big girl like you rowdyin’ 
round with your brother in nothing but a trashy strip of 
a night-dress.” 

And Luce drawled: 

“Now, Ma, lay off Candy. The kid’s all right.” 

“Kid yourself, you! Big old Luce, you!” 

“Go on now, skip into your clothes, or I'll stick your 
head under the sink.”’ 

“You lay a finger on me girlish form, Lucian Perch, 
and the next thing you'll know ‘ 

“Candy! Candy Perch! You're going to be late again!” 

Later on, when she emerged from the confusion of 
thrown-down dresses, cold cream jars and stray garters 
which cluttered up the dark strip of her room, that flushed 
and frowsy look of childishness was gone. Not gone, per- 
haps, but flickering as the thin sapling of her body had 
flickered through the pink night-dress; tamed by the 
sophistication of short, slim little tailor-made suit and 
jaunty felt hat pulled so low that only a childish rouged 
mouth escaped its shadow. Yet for all that, you felt that 
the vitality of Candy’s youth was there smoldering under 
her cool little airs of worldliness like some dark, exciting, 
secret fire at which Grandpa Perch warmed his numbed 
old fingers. 

In a queer sort of way her irrepressible zest and passjon 
for living transmitted itself to Grandpa Perch. The farce 
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In which 
the Poor Little Pretty GIRL 


has a Chance ¢o Marry 
Out of Her CLASS 


of it stung him into keeping a tremulous hold on life. 
Grandpa Perch’s old dry gargoyle of a* face could look 
ghoulish, somehow, watching Candy, as though he were 
draining her of vitality to feed the dying embers of his 
own. Her prettiness, her shrill animation, the flick of her 
short skirts and the toss of her impudent docked head 
all seemed to excite him so that he would chuckle with 
pleasure and rub his fingers softly together as if feeling 
the texture of some rich piece of stuff. 

A defiant, furtive sort of pity for Grandpa Perch would 
drive her out directly afterwards to buy him one of those 
cheap mechanical toys hawkers sell at street corners. They 
amused him for hours. But when the hall door crashed 
upon her airy, “Well, so long, folks—be good!” the old 
man seemed to crumple up, to relapse into a kind of 
broody doze. He stayed like that all day until Candy’s 
key rattled in the Jock again. Then a trembling excite- 
ment seized him so that color came out on his sharp 
cheek bones as he watched, pathetic, hungry old Grandpa, 
for her to swing into the room, throw her hat into a 
corner, comb out her childish fringe and redden her lips, 
scuffle with Luce and put “Red Hot Charleston” on the 
phonograph before she sat down to supper. 


ALF-WAY through the meal Mrs. Perch would ask: 
“Going out again, I suppose?” 

“Ring and me thought we’d do a movie.” 

“Ring still the heavy boy friend, hey, Sis?” 

“You shut up!” 

“That'll be the third movie with Ring this week, 
Candy.” 

“No, it won't, Ma. Tuesday evening we took a run 
round in his car.” 

“Glad you’ve told us what it is. I’ve always been kind 
of curious to know, seeing it standing outside evenin’s—"’ 

“You shut up!” 

“Movie or not, it’s all the same. You weren’t at home. 
For the love of everything, Candy Perch, is there anything 
wrong with your home? Seems to me you ain’t in it two 
minutes before you’re itching to be out of it again + 

“Now, Ma, you lay off Candy. The kid’s all right. 
Movies with Ring don’t hurt her any wd 

“Oh, shut up, Luce!” 

Suddenly Grandpa Perch would take a peevish interest 
in the conversation. 

“What's all this, eh? Luce? About Candy?” 

“Qh, nothing, Grandpa.” 
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“There you are. That’s what you all say. Nobody 
ever tells me nothing.” 

“Now you’ve upset him! We were only saying, Grand- 
pa, dear, that Candy ought to stay at home a bit instead 
of gadding round to movies and dance places so much.” 

“We were saying! I like that, Ma!” 

And from Candy, defiantly, “Well, I earn my good 
times, don’t I?” 

Poor old Grandpa Perch, peering wistfully across the 
table to where she sat. There was a dull sort of wonder- 
ment in his gaze, faintly tinged with resentment as though 
he were watching the antics of a wild young animal who 
was too mettlesome to know fear. Candy had that look. 
Sheen of docked head, slender arched neck, ears laid back 


ANDY approached 
the car with 
aplomb, looking pat- 
ronizingly at the 
children gathered on 
the curb to watch her 
magnificent depar- 
ture 


and pink nostrils dilating. Grandpa Perch began to chuckle 
softly and rub his cracking old fingers together. 

“It’s great to be young! Hey, Candy?” 

“Well, it certainly seems to be nowadays. When I was 
Candy’s age I stayed at home evenings and the young 
men called round genteel and proper. Poor Ma would 
have died to think of any of us huggin’ in a dark cinema, 
or careering off like wild hooligans to dance at a road- 
house——”’ 

“Tf you think me and Ring go to movies to hug 

“Wow! Lay off on the girlish inginoo stuff, dearie.’ 

“Say, you think you’re too smart to live, don’t you, 
big boy?’” 

And in the middle of it all, Grandpa Perch, chuckling 
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ind peering at Candy: 

It’s great to be youny! 
Everything rosy, no 
Yes, 


great Lo 


troubles, no worries 
it’s certainly 
he 

For the Lord’s sake 
some one stop Grandpa! 
He’s driving me crazy!” 

Candy! 

Well, I can’t help it, 
Ma Il can't stand to have 
him gloating over me all 
the time 

What’s she saying, eh? 
What’s Candy saying? 

Nothing, Grandpa.” 

There you are, that’s 
the answer I always get 
Nobody cares about m«¢ 
Nobody ever tells me 
nothing 

It would mean anothe 
Grandpa. Sud 
would es 

bedroom 


toy Io! 
lenly Candy 
cape into her 
Presently she would 
emerge when it had all 
blown over, blandly seli 
excellent 
imitation of what was 
Fifth Avenue 
season—close little 
little coat, tult 


possessed, an 


good on 
that 
hat, slim 
Ol gay 
tonhole, 


flowers in the but 
lips two shade: 


frivolous pate! 
and stand ove! 
alootly glowing 
drew on her 
three faces 
seemed 


redder 
pumps 
them, 
while she 
gloves The 
upturned to het 
sometimes to reflect a 
little of her prettiness 
ike faces round a bon 
fire on a dark night. 

Well, So long 
I'm off 

Good honey 
Don't stay out late, and 
wrap up at the neck when 
you come out of the 


folks 


bye, 


cinema 
How'm I 
Pretty 
non-skid 


exion of 


looking?” 
That 


com 


herce 
schoolgirl 
vours fills the 
ve all right 

You shut up, Luce 
wm | looking, Ma? 
dearie 
Turn 


Perch! Nobody's askin’ you! 


new coat 


My, it’s 


picture, There's no denying that 


class round and let me see 
» long Grandpa 

\nother crash of the hall and the tittering of 
high-heeled patent pumps skimming down-stairs 

H'loa, Ring! 

H’loa, Candy! 

ind Candy! They were both so young! Ring, 

ll of the reddish his short, curly hair and 
us brown eves and the backs of those large hands which 
could be lady-fingered enough when they tinkered with 
intricacies of a car's engine. When he was 
skin scorched with a slow, dark flush rather 
[t didn’t take much to excite Ring! He was 


door 


Ring 


same tinge 


the delicate 
excited his 


engagingly. 
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Warren found himself watching Candy with the hungry look he had surprised on the others 


puppy—and about as good-natured. 

Ring and Candy! Candy, slim and sleek and dark 
wainst his big redness. He had a way of looking at her 
sometimes with a sort of wistful curiosity, like Grandpa 
Perch. The capers of this fine fettled young creature 
puzzled him a little, too. And his hand was constantly 
hovering to touch her neck or arm as if, like Grandpa, he 
wanted to feel the dance of her up through his blood 
Sometimes she purred under the caress like a stroked 
kitten, but sometimes hunched a shoulder and cried: 

‘Don’t paw me, Ring! You know I can't stand being 
pawed!”’ 

She was infinitely the quicker-witted and, with all her 
insolent little airs and graces, the more mature of the two 
Ring had her continually at him like a troublesome mos 
quito, stinging the easy color into his face with her sharp 
cuts, dancing back from his slow, blundering efforts at a 
ripost. Her dispassionate nerve never failed to delight 


iS impetuous as a 





faces. Dimly he felt that she stood in their minds for color, beauty and excitement 


him. That was 


Candy knew when it was time to leave! 
a phrase which was often, and with a certain swagger, on 
her own sophisticated lips. 

“So he gave me a swell dinner, and then we danced, 
and then he said how he’d like me to go back to his place 
for a bit and have a drink and look at a very fine collec- 


tion he’s got of Japanese sword-sticks. Can you beat it! 
But, say, he got the last lesson first from me. That's 
where these innocent come-on-in eyes of mine are apt to 
be kind of misleading. I know when it’s time to leave 
all right!” 

“You're certainly all there, Candy, but maybe one day 
you'll bite on to more’n you can chew off. How come 
then? Huh?” 

And Candy would say in that cool little insolent way 
of hers: 

“Say, has any one handed you over the world’s 
copyright of me, or what, big boy? Why this possessive 
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note, otherwise? I can 
take care of myself all 
right. If some tired busi- 
ness man with plenty of 
cash likes to take me out 
to dinner and say it with 
orchids, what’s wrong 
with that? It’s the only 
chance a girl like me ever 
has of getting a bit of ex- 
citement. But you don't 
need to worry how I get 
it, Ring—I know when to 
leave!” 

Her self-assurance had 
all the pert, stinging qual- 
ities of a slap in the face, 
yet beneath it you felt 
that it was a child speak- 
ing. There was something 
so artless about Candy’s 
passionate enjoyment of 
life. Such dinners and 
presents and flattery as 
came her way filled her 
with an enormous appe- 
tite for more. Smart res- 
taurants elated her, al 
though she put on little 
airs of jaded worldliness 
and yawned that this 
place was going down 
terribly, didn’t you think ? 
Her escorts were usually 
stout middle-aged men 
who bought their wives 
expensive motor-cars, 
took a trip to Europe 
every year and had 
daughters about her own 
age. The Perch family 
never saw or heard any- 
thing of these admir-rs. 

“If I told Ma,” Catia,’ 
explained airily to Ring, 
‘she'd only throw a 
couple of fits and go up 
in smoke. I guess I can 
handle these birds all 
right by myself!” 

She could, and she did, 
although she came home 
one evening with a couple 
of grazed knuckles, dam- 
aged by violent contact 
with somebody's front 
teeth—-Candy admitted. 

“It wasn’t Japanese sword-sticks this time, it was a 
picture by some sort of a wop known to the police as della 
Robber. Della Robber! What a nerve! Can you beat 
it? Gee, but I hope I loosened one of ’em!” 

“Did you tell your ma?” 

“Tell Ma? Be yourself, dearie!”’ 

“Sure, but I was just kind of curious to know why you 
should let me in on it all.” 

“Oh, I dunno. A girl must spill her innocent little 
heart-throbs to some one, mustn’t she? And I guess you 
fill the title réle for me all right, Ring.” 

Their attitude toward one another was curious. They 
were not engaged. Candy was quite emphatic about that 

“I don’t mind running around with you, and I don't 
mind you kissing me, but marriage—nope! That's where 
I step off, big boy. No ball and chain for this little 
bright-eyes yet awhile! I want my fun first.” 

Ring would agree amiably: |Continued on page 94] 
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GREAT and learned philosopher once said, “You 
A aren't licked as long as you can laugh.” But, of 
course, he said it in much more dignified language, 
he wouldn't have been considered a great and learned 
philosopher. He would have been considered as just 
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having horse sense. 

No person is really bested as long as he can laugh; 
especially at himself. One of the easiest things in the 
world is to laugh at somebody else; one of the hardest is 
to laugh at yourself. Most people take themselves too 
seriously. If they could step off a few paces and see 
themselves as the world sees them, they would have a 
good livery-stable laugh 

When I was a boy growing up in Missouri I was the 
most solemn and serious looking person in the county. A 
man in my home town once said, “Homer Croy looks as 
f he were about to lead in prayer. The world was a 
tragic place, it seemed to me then, and the proper way to 
go through it was with a face that looked as if the sheriff 
was about to foreclose. This idea was with me all through 
high school and it was with me when I went to college. 
Here, on account of my solemn and sober looks, I was 
called “Deacon. And to some of my old college friends 
[ am still “Deacon” Croy 

\s I got older I began to find that the way to face life 
s not as though you were about to graduate with honors 
from an undertakers’ school, but as though you had good 
news from home. I began to cultivate a sense of humor 
ind, although I was never a humorist and make no claims 
of being one, a sense of humor has helped me over the 
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A Sense of Humor Helps 
Me Over Rough Places 


By HomMeR Croy 








bumps. Few people can be humorists, but almost any- 
body can cultivate a sense for it. I was naturally given 
to gloom and handicapped with a face which looked as if 
the levee had burst in my front yard, but I managed to 
cultivate a sense of humor and have found it of inestim- 
able help. 

I had to work to pay most of my expenses through 
college. After I had finished, I set out for New York 
with half a dozen manuscripts in my suitcase.’ I hadn't 
the slightest doubt but what I would sell them and that 
the editors would humbly ask when they could get more. 
No, they didn’t ask it. The only thing they asked when 
I took my manuscripts to the office was, “Did you enclose 
return postage?” I didn’t sell a single one of those manu- 
scripts—they went to start a fire in a Greenwich Village 
grate. Oh, what a come-down! 

I was alone in New York, I did not know a soul and | 
was living in half a bathroom over a butcher shop on 
Eighth Avenue. That was where my high dreams had 
taken me. I had no money and I went around to the 
newspapers trying to get a job. There had been a finan- 
cial depression and, instead of taking on men, they were 
putting nice, polite little printed slips in their pay envelops. 
If I had only known some person to start me off in the 
right direction it would have helped. I might have accom- 
plished that most desired thing in the world—got on a 
pay-roll. But I didn’t once catch sight of a pay-roll; it 
was as elusive and as far-seeing as the great American 
bald eagle. Every time it saw me coming it would silently 
flap its wings and soar off. 













At last I got a job with Robert Lee Dunn, 1170 Broad- 
way, who had a large publicity bureau. 
iken William H. Taft on a trip around the world, and 
was quite an up-and-coming publicity man. 


oy, a job! After tramping the streets for so long, it sure 
ooked like a glimpse of the pearly gates. 
I got the job on Saturday and it was arranged that I 


Loe 


was to roll up my sleeves and 
begin on Monday. When I got 
the job all the money I had 
in the world was a dime. I 
had by this time scraped up 
acquaintance with a_ fellow 
from Missouri. He looked 
good to me—I was pretty 
sure that by calling on him 
once more and talking enter- 
tainingly I could borrow a 
dollar from him. That would 
be wealth. But he was out 
of town and would not return 
till Monday night. I would 
borrow the dollar from him 
when he returned and I would 
squeeze along a couple of 
days and then go around to 
the cashier and strike him for 
an advance. Fine scheme! 

I decided that I would not 
eat on Saturday or Sunday 
and then Monday noon I 
would blow in the dime for 
lunch. Monday evening my 
friend would be back, I would 
talk entertainingly, then the 
touch and all would be well. 
And so I went to the library 
instead of to a restaurant; no 
food, just deep thoughts. 

Monday came and my 
stomach was beginning to 
ask, “How come?” With my 
trusty dime in’ my pocket, I 
went to work. Oh! what a 
lunch I would have and how 
slowly I would eat it; I would 
chew every bite thirty-two 
times. That was about the 
time Fletcher, the man who 
preached thirty-two chews 
for every mouthful, was going 
strong. I remember that he 
lived at the Waldorf and that 
all he had to eat at a meal 
was a glass of buttermilk and 
a piece of corn bread. He 
wasn’t popular with the 
waiters. 

But during the morning I 
was sent down to Wall Street 
to interview a man _ who 
wanted to run for Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United 
States. I thought of it at the 
time—this man who wanted 
to control millions and poor 
me sitting there with five 
cents in my pocket. And 
then I had to take the sub- 
way back. And where was 
my dime? Howard Thurston 


Mr. Dunn called me into his office when I got back. 
Most of the others in the office had gone out to lunch. 

‘“Didn’t you tell me, when you were first in here, that 
you had a touch of stomach trouble?” he asked. 





He had once 


Oh, what 
you to try some of this.” 


poured out a_ glassful. 
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OMER CROY, humorist and novelist, has had to 
struggle to gain the place he occupies in the writ- 
ing world. The artist has caught him in a mood famil- 
iar to his fellow townsmen, who used to say, “Homer 
always looks as if he were about to lead in. prayer” 
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N THESE reminiscences Homer Croy tells how 
this card took him into the League of Nations 


himself couldn’t find it. 


authors know what that 
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“Yes,” I admitted, but I didn’t tell him the kind of 
stomach trouble I had been having. 

His eyes glowed with the enthusiasm of a person about 
to effect a great cure. “So have I,” he said. “I want 


And with that he brought out a long black bottle and 
“Try that. It’s one of the 


finest appetizers ever made,” 
he said. 

It was. I have never known 
its equal. I will go so far as 
to say that it is the best ever 
made. 

For lunch I had a brisk 
walk up and down Broadway, 
looking at the skyscrapers and 
thinking what splendid oppor- 
tunities New York offered a 
young man. That evening | 
found my Missouri friend and 
got the money, and the way I 
ate would make Diamond Jim 
Brady (then in his prime) 
seem like a dyspeptic. And 
I never told my Missouri 
friend, and if Mr. Dunn sees 
this it will be the first he 
knows of it. 

I learned a lesson from 
this: I was able to laugh. It 
was serious enough, goodness 
knows, but it had its light 
side, too. I was able to step 
off a few feet and laugh at 
myself. Things are never as 
serious as we think; after a 
time they clear up. The im- 
portant thing is how we react 
to them at the time. And the 
best way to react to them is 
to laugh at them. 

After a time I gave up my 
job and began to write stories. 
Sometimes they sold—ai ! 
sometimes they did what you 
think. 

I was then doing a great 
two-way mail business. | 
would take my manuscripts 
out to the corner and drop 
them in the mail box, and 
some marvelous machine would 
take out the stamps, paste 
them on the envelops and send 
the manuscripts back again. 
| was doing such a two-way 
business that I could not af- 
ford to buy a typewriter, and 
so I rented one. I had been 
in newspaper work before this 
and had become so accus- 
tomed to using a typewriter 
that I could hardly write 
without it—and it saved me 
from having my manuscripts 
copied. Some people write 
every day, rain or shine, but 
| have to work when the spirit 
is on or I can't turn a wheel 
Days at a time I go without 


hitting the typewriter once, and then along comes Inspira- 
tion and I swoop down on the trusty old machine and 
stick at it faithfully. 1 was looking for the Big Idea; all 


An idea that sets you on 


fire and jumps up and down on [Continued on page 117) 
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A Romance of 
the CAPITAL 


by a Writer who 


Knows 


WASHINGTON 


FRANCES 
PARKINSON 


KEYES 


(‘The Senator's Wife”) 


HE Honorable J. Montgomery Ellington was taking 

I his ease in the cloak-room adjoining the Senate 

Chamber, for he believed in conserving those energies 
which had made him so invaluable a member of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. As he smoked and meditated, a 
bright-faced Senate page approached and informed him 
that his mother desired to speak to him on the telephone, 
immediately. 

The message gave ‘him a distinct shock—it had never 
been his mother’s habit to interfere with his unremitting 
labors in his country’s service. On the contrary. From 
the time that Monte had fallen heir to his father’s place 
in the Senate Chamber and elsewhere—after the first 
Senator Ellington had died of apoplexy at the conclusion 
of a speech he was making in a famous filibuster—she had 
smoothed his path and shtelded his ways. 

He lived with her in the mammoth red brick mansion 
which his father had erected on Massachusetts Avenue, and 
in this imposing residence his mother continued to enter- 
tain the great of the earth for him as she had entertained 
them for his father over a period of thirty years. The 
household machinery ran with smooth and noiseless per- 
fection. Mrs. J. Montgomery Ellington issued all the 
necessary orders and, what was more, saw to it that these 
orders were executed without any effort on the part of J. 
Montgomery Ellington, Junior. 

rherefore, the telephone message seemed to presage 
nothing than a death in the family; a death 
occurring most inopportunely on the very day when the 
ambassador from South America, Senior ‘Don 


less 


newest 


HE roughneck actually grasped the 
Senorita’s lily-like hand, turning 
his back on Monte. Monte heard him 


say, 
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“I'm going to take you out to 
dinner. What luck!”’ 


Ricardo Miguel Acosta, was dining with them for the 
first time. 

His mother’s voice, carefully controlled and cultivated, 
did little to reassure him. There was not a death in the 
family; there was something rather worse. Blair, the un- 
dependable young British attaché, whom she had never 
liked, had “given out” because of an acute attack of 
appendicitis, and they were a man short for the dinner. 
Prolonged efforts on her part—efforts which had cost her 
an entire afternoon of official calling which it would be 
difficult for her to make up later—had met with no result 
in the way of filling in. She did not know where else to 
turn—she had asked every one of whom she could think 
She was actually begging him to help her out. 

“TI am distressed to annoy you, Monte, to put such a 
burden upon you’’—it was plain she was suffering as much 
as he from her first inadequacy—‘but if there is some 
bachelor among the Senators whom you could suggest 
as a— 

“They'll all have dinner engagements, already. Why, 
it’s after six and we’re on the point of adjournment after 
a terribly hard day———” 

“I know, Monte, I know, but there must be some 
one.” 

Monte, who was the very glass of fashion and mold of 
form, turned from the telephone and reentered the Senate 
Chamber trying to remember that a gentleman is always 
calm, even in the face of calamity. As he did so, he col- 
lided with an inferior person, who could not by any 
stretch of Monte’s imagination be called a gentleman. 





enorita 


This inferior person was Ralph Olson, the youngest man 
in the Senate, a “progressive” from one of the Western 
States who, through some hideous political mistake, had 
recently been elected by an overwhelming majority—it 
might almost be called a landslide. 

He was uncouth in appearance, a great rawboned, 
clumsy oaf, his thick blond hair sticking up like a 
scrubbing-brush all over his big head, his face burned to 
a permanent brick-red by the unrefined elements. Day 
after day he wore a sack suit of strange, coarse tawny 
material, which certainly had never been either cleansed 
or pressed. And most of all he was uncouth in manner. 
He had a loud, resonant voice, and he spoke with an accent 
which betrayed his Swedish ancestry. He was forever 
charging into situations and challenging individuals in- 
stead of remaining silently in the background, as a new 
Senator ought to do. 


Illustrated by H. Preirrer 


: The Vice-President, who was an undependable sort of 
fa person, and a few of the other “progressives,” who did 


liked him. Mest of his 


not know any better, rather 
none of them, perhaps, 


colleagues disliked him heartily 
as heartily as J. Montgomery Ellington, Jr. Nevertheless, 
even at the moment when the unwelcome contact with 
this inferior person took place, Monte remembered that 
Olson was unmarried, and it was, of course, inconceivable 
that he should have a dinner engagement. 

“T was just looking for you,” he said pleasantly. “| 
was wondering if you'd dine with me. Er—tonight. At 

er—eight o'clock.” 

Olson fell back a pace and glared at him. ‘‘What’s up?’ 
be asked shortly. “Getting friendly awful sudden, aren't 
you? I’m not dependent on you and your kind for 
favors.” 

“Of course not, of course not,’’ murmured Monte sooth- 
ingly. “It would be quite the other way round. I mean, 
it would be a favor to me.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I’m under any obligations to 
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grant you favors,” Olson muttered, looking at Monte with 
shrewd expression in his blue eyes which made that 
gentleman vaguely uncomfortable. He tried again. 

‘My mother is terribly upset,” he said gently. ““She’s an 
elderly woman, you know, not very strong, and—well, she 
just telephoned me asking me to bring a—a friend home to 
dinner with me.” 

“Can’t she face the prospect of eating alone with you?” 
asked Olson, brutally. 

Monte swallowed his natural resentment. “She's giving 
a party,” he explained gently, “in honor of the new South 
\merican ambassador and his wife and daughter. One of 
her guests has just given out 
on account of illness, and she 
hasn't been able to fill bis 
place at such short notice. 

She'll have an uneven number 
at table unless-——she’s really 
very unhappy 

He paused. Olson, for some 
reason, seemed to be gal- 
vanized into sudden interest 
No doubt that eloquent plea 
for the feeble mother had 
touched the fellow’s heart 
For Olson, with another ol 
those shrewd, disquieting 
glances of his, had nodded his 
head. 

“All right,” he said, briefly, 

“I'll be there,” and he dis 
appeared into the cloak-room 
just as the Vice-President’s 
gavel fell, announcing ad- 
journment for the day. 

“But Mother, you can't—you simply can’t send Senorita 
\costa into dinner with that roughneck.” 

“| must, what else can I do without breaking all the 
rules of precedence? He's a senator, isn’t he, even if he 
ts a roughneck? I haven't been seating official dinners 
lor thirty years without learning : 

There was actually a little edge, very little, but still 
there, in Mrs. J. Montgomery Ellington’s controlled, culti- 
vated voice. Monte noticed, too, that the tiara which 
adorned the smooth permanent waves of her hair was the 
tiniest bit on one side, that a flesh-colored shoulder-strap 
showed above the silver brocade of her gown. Certainly 
his mother must be suffering, suffering to a very unusual 
degree, or such things would have never come to pass. 

“Of course, if she were her father’s hostess I could put 
her on your right, which no doubt you would enjoy _ 

“I should, very much,” interrupted Monte, laying down 
the offending table-plan with dignity. 

“But since she is not,” went on his mother, ‘‘since her 
father, the Ambassador, has a living wife 

‘Who is fat and frumpy,” interrupted Monte again. 

lhe place for Sefiorita Acosta is, as I have indicated, 
beside Senator Olson,” ended Mrs. Ellington triumphantly, 
as the first dinner guest came into the room, and effectu- 
ally put an end to further fruitless discussion. 


pala had known, of course, that it was fruitless 
i from the beginning. And yet, as the distinguished 
ambassadorial family appeared in the doorway of the draw- 
ing-room, the feeling that he would like to take Senorita 
\costa into dinner himself increased with a sudden tumult- 
uous bound. The Ambassador, emaciated, grizzly and 
bristling, his shirt-front banded with ribbon from which a 
medal hung, his chest covered with decorations and orders, 
was bending over Mrs. Ellington’shand. The Ambassadress, 
a little heavy, a little untidy, as the uncharitable Monte 
had indicated, but nevertheless a handsome and urbane 
woman, was bowing pleasantly in every direction, her 
smiling eyes sizing up the importance of the gathering- 


this was quite the most select dinner to which they had 
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been asked since their arrival in Washington. Seforita 
Acosta stood behind her parents, the very picture of a 
jeune fille comme il faut; modest, sweet and self-effacing. 

Dark waves of smooth hair, parted in the middle, framed 
the pure oval of her face; dark eyes, large and liquid, 
gazed gently into space. Her brow and cheeks were as 
softly white as the blossoms of a camellia flower; her lips 
scarlet as hibiscus. There was a string of small tight- 
fitting pearls around her slim throat; the tight-fitting 
bodice of her white satin dress was cut low over her creamy 
shoulders, and its shimmering skirt hung full around her 
satin-shod feet. There was something about her so vir- 
ginal, so lovely, so remote, 
that Monte caught his 
breath. For the first time 
in his life he saw a girl who 
might, perhaps, be worthy of 
becoming his bride. He 
made a straight line in her 
direction. 

She greeted him with just 
the right amouni of blush- 
ing confusion—how he hated 
bold, screeching flappers 
with painted faces, knee- 
length skirts and loud voices! 
Her voice was very sweet 
and gentle, and she spoke 
English with the most ador- 
able accent imaginable. He 
had to draw her out, of 
course, but she answered him 
very intelligently. Yes, she 
had enjoyed the ocean voy- 
age immensely. And the 
Embassy was very comfort- 
able. She was sure she was 
going to like Washington. Already she had visited the Lin- 
coln memorial, the Amphitheater at Arlington, the Con- 
gressional Library, the Capitol. She had sat in the Diplo- 
matic gallery of the Senate Chamber. She had met several 
delightful persons, several Senators, in truth. One whom 
the Vice-President had presented to her parents and her- 
self they had especially liked. A Senator Olson—— 

At that moment, as Monte in a flash realized the extent 
of the roughneck’s duplicity in coming to the Ellington 
mansion under false pretenses—feigning that he was sorry 
for Mrs. Ellington, when all the time he had been grasp- 
ing at a chance to see Senorita Acosta again—the so- 
norous voice of the second man was heard announcing, 


“f.AN'’T your mother 

4 face the prospect of 

eating alone with you?” 

the inferior Olson brutal- 
ly asked Monte 


Senator Olson! 


The roughneck charged into the drawing-room. He 
wore a rumpled dinner coat, and a black tie which had 
swung around toward one ear. His hair looked more like 
a scrubbing-brush than ever; his hands were grimy and 
one of them was adorned with a large carbuncle ring. 
Singling out his hostess, he proclaimed his presence. 

“T guess I’m kind of late, but Little Ellie didn’t give 
me much notice. We call him Little Ellie, down to the 
Senate—you knew that, didn’t you, ma’am? Seems to 
suit him, sort of. I guess I had ought to have worn a 
soup-and-fish, oughtn’t I? Well, to tell the truth, I 
haven't got one, and you see there wasn't time. If only 
Little Ellie had of given me more notice! Out where I 
come from, I can take in everything I want to go to in a 
Tuck, same as I can take a Tuck in everything—no offense. 
Pleased to meet you again, Mr. Acosta, I'm sure, and 
Wife and Daughter.” 

He had actually grasped the Seforita’s lily-like hand 
in one of his great paws, turning his back on his host as 
he did so. Monte, his horror increasing with every second, 
could hear him saying, 

“I’m going to take you out to dinner! Of all the luck! 
I started right into the parlor as soon as I got my over- 





iat off, but I was ahead of the game. One of those 
tatues in fancy-dress out in the hall suddenly came to 
fe and stuck out a silver tray with little envelops on 
, right in my face. ‘What’s the big idea?’ I says. ‘Your 
scort card, sir,’ he says. I took one of the trifling things 
ist to humor him, and blamed if it didn’t have my name 
) the outside and yours on the inside! A new-fangled 
nd of post office, I'll say! Well, when Little Ellie 
ime whining up to me tonight, with his hard luck story 
bout an aged mother—just look at the lively dame, will 
ou!—and a place to fill and all that rot, I didn’t tumble. 
Kut when he let on who else was coming to dinner, why 
elieve me——”’ 

“I am very pleased to see you again, also,” said Sefior- 
ta Acosta. 

Cocktails and relishes had been passed. There was no 
hance to rescue the beautiful maiden in distress. Monte, 
foaming at the mouth, gave his arm to the Ambassadress; 
ind her daughter, by a slight restraining pressure on her 
escort’s arm, succeeded in keeping him in his proper place 
n the line which filed out to dinner. Once at table, his 
position was such that Monte could not keep his eye on 
his last-minute guest or hear what this roughneck was 
aying. For the moment, he allowed his attention to be 
ibsorbed by caviar, served in great blocks of ice from 
which a shallow square had been hollowed out and accom- 
panied by curling wafers of fairy toast. 

Olson, who had never eaten caviar before, took one 
mouthful and decided that it was disgusting. This, how- 
ever, did not trouble him. If he were not eating he would 
be free to carry on conversation with the young lady 
beside him. Scattering the silverware, in order to give 
himself more elbow room, he leaned toward her. 

“What’s your name?”. he asked abruptly, “your first 
name, I mean. Miss Acosta is an awful mouthful.” 

The girl crumbled up a bit of fairy toast. 

The expression of her scarlet mouth did not 
change. “My name is Mercedes,” she said 
gently. “In my country, however, it is not usual 
for a young man to call a young girl by her 
baptismal name unless—in fact it is hardly 
usual.” 

“But you’re in my country now!” boomed 
Olson happily, “and here it is usual. Among 
friends. By the way, my name is Ralph.” 


“It has a musical sound,” volunteered Senorita Acosta 
in her sweet, gentle voice. 
“Well, it would have, the way you'd say it,” the proud 
possessor of the musical name continued. “Say, what do 
you do for exercise 
in this smug, stif- 
ling city? Ever 
get a chance for a 
ride?” 
“But assuredly. 
Almost every morn- 
ing. I ride in the 
Park of Rock 
Creek with a 
groom. who has 
been with us many 
years. In fact, he 
was in my grand- 
father’s service.” 
“Getting along 
in age?” asked 
Olson hopefully. 
“Can’t keep up 
with you always, 
can he?” 
“He is indeed 
somewhat aged,” 
said Senorita 
Acosta smoothly, 
“and, as it hap- 
pens, he is poor. 
He longs to gain a 
little [Continued 
on page 127] 


amare Olson had a gift for tongues; he picked up in no time enough 
Spanish to make eloquent love to Mercedes during their stolen rides 
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Who are Your Friends? Mine 


are Waiters, Stewards, etc. 


out of his heart-pocket. “I understand,” he said, 
“that I have been elected a member of the Club 
Clarice. I don’t know what it is—but let’s go!”’ 

We were in that period of metropolitan civilization 
where the difference between a restaurant and a club was 
that you didn’t get a drink at the restaurant, and at the 
club you did. So the sentiment of the dinner party was 
unanimous: we went. 

It was the usual thing. A cellar or a garage or an un- 
marketable store transformed by a piece of bunting into 
a New York jazz-time rendezvous. Seven perspiring 
darkies played grotesquely. One half-naked girl danced 
deliriously. It was the club aw fait. 

“Can we have a little something,’ my host was asking 
in his position of prominence two stalls from the left, “to 
go with our ginger ale? I’m a member, you understand, 
of this club.” 

| laughed inwardly. I knew enough of New York 
night clubs to realize that the paying membership con- 
sisted of the telephone directory, and the drinking mem- 
bership of Broadway’s ““Who’s Who.” But I didn’t know 
enough to anticipate the head waiter’s answer. 

“Certainly, sir. Anything you want, so long as you're 
with Mr. Collins.” 

| looked up for the first time since we had entered the 
abode of sin. Yes, it was Arthur; smiling, round-faced 
little Arthur. I hadn’t seen him in fifteen years—not 
since the grill-room of the Hotel Knickerbocker was in 
its glorious effulgence. Arthur was third man in the grill, 
below Louis and Charley, but he was such a good waiter! 
[ had nearly forgotten him. He was really no friend of 
mine. And yet—in the opinion of thousands of my thirsty 
countrymen—he was a friend in need! 


A out dinner, my host pulled an engraved invitation 


WRITE these words in a small Paris hotel. Not the 

best hotel in Paris. Not even the best at the price. The 
rooms are noisy, the food bad and the plumbing ques- 
tionable. But the hall porter down-stairs, the concierge, 
is such a fine person. I don’t know his name. I never 
asked it; and he never asked me if the name I gave was 
my right one. We are above such details. But I know his 
wife and three daughters—one of whom has the flu—his 
dog and his three cats. They live outside Paris, at his 
country place. The concierge used to add materially to 
his tidy living by boarding the lady guests’ pekineses, and 
griffons, and chows. But he tells me, in the monosyllabic 
medium which we always use, that he has had to give it 
up. 

“Why?” I asked. I have known the concierge for 
nearly twenty years, and I feel that I have a right to in- 
quire into his private affairs. 

“Wife!” 

“Kicked?” 

“No. Wept. When they went away!” 

That’s the kind of people they are, my concierge and 
his family; friendly. I hope his daughter gets over the 
flu—-without any alter effects. We discuss it daily 
te other night at Deauville I was coming out of 

Ciro’s restaurant with a party of Americans. julian 


and Gaspard were lined up to review us as we passed. 
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“There,” said Dudley Field Malone, “are two Marshals 
of France.” 

It was a felicitous phrase. For that is what they are, 
these two black-coated French gentlemen, for many a 
hungry American. I met Julian many summers ago, the 
first day I landed in the old world. He was a hairless 
captain of waiters at Armenonville in the Bois. For 
eighteen years, in Ciro’s restaurants in various parts of 
the world, Paris, Deauville, Monte Carlo, he has greeted 
and blessed me. He is the best restaurateur in Europe 
Gaspard was the best waiter. He is a lovable, painstaking, 
remembering head waiter. Both are my friends. From 
the moment I take ship in New York I look forward to 
seeing them. I know no one else in Europe for whom I 
would do so much. 

LEAVE tonight for Berlin 

ports, tickets and luggage. But not beastly for me 
Felix is attending to all these things. He'll land me in 
comfort in the wagon-lit, in a single compartment—if it 
is the only “single” on the train. He will have wired the 
hotel for my usual accommodations. His spirit will be 
with me in far-away Berlin. 

Felix is not what the Social Register would list as a 
friend of mine. He is the courier at the Paris office of 
the Bankers Trust Company. He isn’t paid to work for 
me any more than he is for hundreds of large depositors 
in that bank. But wherever I am-—and I travel habitually 

I know that I have a friend in Paris who is reachable 
by letter, telegram or intuition. Felix does everything 
for me except my laundry, and I am sure he would do 
that if | asked him—and as he does everything, with a 
smile. The poor fellow’s mother died last summer. It 
was a trying time. He showed me all the telegrams from 
Switzerland. I went into the bank every day to find out. 
We agonized together. I value Felix as a courier, yes, but 
more as a friend. 


a beastly business of pass- 


ROM Berlin, I must go somewhere quiet and write. 

I haven't decided where. But I know in my heart 
that it will be Rapallo. Because it’s convenient? Lord, 
no! I have to climb the Alps and trek way down into 
Italy to get there. But there is a floor waiter in the 
Rapallo hotel—big eyes, curly bangs, slim as a slit and 
the first man I ever saw who wore pleated pants—who 
makes the best onion salad in the world. He turns a 
pension into a paradise—and I’m going all the way to 
Italy to see this fine young friend of mine. 


EFORE I began wandering around the continents | 

lived in New York like a human being. There | 
had a colored friend named William. He started in as 
house man, became butler, then chauffeur and finally 
general manager of my life. I used to call him my cham- 
bermaid-chauffeur. For twelve years he did everything 
for me. And I, for my part, saw him through three 
wives! 

One day as he was driving me home from the station 
he said he had something he'd like to talk to me about 
It was an unusual request. I should have welcomed it. 
But my mind was on the guests who were coming for 
dinner, and I put him off until the next day. He left 





- : By 
FREDERICK L. 


COLLINS 


was ever said by either of us of that “amaz- 
} S ing interlude.” Nothing has to be said be- 
als tween friends! 


re, ee OST of the people who have stuck to 
yp a “aS. me for many years—friends I would 
the — , cross the ocean or the street to see—friends 
less > <0 art who are not selfish or petty or scheming 
For Pe ee % or jealous—are waiters, concierges, stewards 
of a eg: is and servants. Paid friends, you say? Per- 
ted | ae 2S haps. But I don’t remember that I ever 
ype be i gave Arthur, the New York head-waiter, 
ing s : : : anything. I haven’t given Julian a centime 
om és Pe es for ten years. I never gave William anything 
te aa. eee 2 but his wages—not especially high ones at 
n | be : that. I tip. Yes. But not more than 
‘ : hundreds of other people who eat and travel 
and live where I do—not half so much as 
ASS other hundreds who: live by wealth alone. 
me There is no reason why any of these splen- 
- in . did people should be friends of mine for 
f it money. 
the There is the fat wine man at Viel’s on 
be a the Boulevard de Madeleine. He waits on 
me every night I’m there, except one: the 
$a ‘ at night of the Sommelier’s Ball, when he gets 
- of ee, gloriously tight on his own liquor. Through- 
for : , out the rest of the year he doesn’t drink. 
tors The “Grand Duke” at Biarritz, who has 
ally ‘ whiskers like Father Time and a memory 
ible 4 twice as long. And there is the old boat- 
Ling R os man at Orr’s Island, who has the most re- 
do markable bare feet in Maine. And René, 
ha the chief dining-room steward of the 
It ‘ France, to cross with whom I dislocate 
rom my life. And Mr. Stone in London—no 
put one calls him by a more familiar title—and 
but { Mrs. Stone and George, who look after 
: the customers on the second floor of their 
cute little Soho restaurant. Mrs. Stone sits 


“ite ; at the high cashier’s desk in the French 
part fashion and keeps track of the checks and 
ord, the bad cigarets and the four dogs. The 
into ; day she went to Brighton was terrible. I 
the ; waited thirty minutes for my saddle of 
and : lamb while Mr. Stone went to Waterloo in 
who i the rain to fetch her. George was awfully 
S a aes ; ; eqn worried. Nobody on the second floor got 
te tal REDERICKA L. COLLINS, one-time editor of McClure 8, a thing to eat! Then there is Billie, the 
now a writer-traveler who hobnobs with princes and guide, in Florence, who boasts that he has 
governors, introduces us in this article to folks at the other put three thousand Americans through the 
5 1 ' end of the social ladder, and shows that they are as worthy Uffizi in a single day; George and Eddie 
e | J of respect in their way as are the eminent at the Union League.Club in New York, 
| as e in the middle of the night. It was one of the wives— mail clerk and telephone operator, who defend my honor 
ally ( ming or going! with their devoted lives; Ramon, bright-eyed purveyor of 
am ; The next spring I was in London, sitting in my hotel gossip and sole, born at Bordaghera on the Italian Riviera 
ing 00m in St. James’ Place and hating to go home. No- and fulfiling his destiny in the Rue Danou; Roberts, 
iree «ody had ever opened my country house except William. prince of butlers, presiding genius of a Hudson River 
took a long chance. I had heard he was driving a car mansion, who knows my habits and my eggs; Katarine, 
tion b n New Rochelle. I sent a cable which read: sweet-voiced caretaker in my empty New York house, 
out who knows by name every speck of dust that has ever 
| it ’ WILLIAM GAINES, CHAUFFEUR, NEW ROCHELLE. lighted on the piano; little Maurice, who—but what’s the 
for ARRIVING FIFTEENTH. OPEN HOUSE. use? I have a friend in every port! 
left William met me at the boat with my car. Nothing I wonder why I single out [Continued on page 127] 
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Pr rm WEBBE, JR. had yielded to com 
pulsion and come himself on the hate- 
ful errand. He stumbled along the 

rutted woods road averse in every fiber to 
the task which confronted him. 

A weathered farmhouse came into view, 
gray with rain-wash, ancient traces of paint 
looking like a ravaged complexion. The 
aggressively new shingles on the roof sug- 
gested a yellow wig stuck on an old doddering head. 
But for the jarring note of the shingles the place would 
have been beautiful with that poignant beauty often char- 
acterizing very old things. 

This was the place, yes, just as the directions said. 
(nd the patriarchal looking old man at the open well must 
be the girl’s father, Nathaniel Daker, “Old Than,” as they 
had called him over at the village. 

It was not difficult to engage the old man in conversa- 
tion, almost pathetically easy, in fact. 

“Yes, suh,” he replied in answer to a question intro- 
duced after the manner of a wedge, “I’ve lived here, man 
an’ boy, in Slocum’s Woods, nigh seventy year, save an’ 
except the two year when my wife an’ our gal Destimony 
set out that we should move to Williamsville an’ she 
work in the mill an’ Ma take boarders.” 

‘“Is—Destimony your daughter?” asked Tom. (The 
thing must be gone through with.) 

“Yes, suh, she’s the only child we ever had. I was 
forty odd when she was born. The little feller that scud 
into the house soon as he see you comin’, that’s her boy.” 

“Is it true—what I heard—she is not married?” 

‘It’s the livin’ truth. She was pretty as a drawn picter, 
if | do say it. The feller was all for Ma’s doughnuts. 
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‘Sisted on boardin’ with us. Little knew we he was the 
mill owner’s son workin’ there, incog. We see he was 
gettin’ deeper’n deeper in love with our Destimony, but 
didn’t think nothin’ wrong—not till they brought him in 
dyin’, time o’ the accident.” 

Tom winced. Any mention of the accident which had 
killed his young brother was like a knife thrust to him yet 

“Yes, suh,”’ continued the old man, “he didn’t live more’n 
fifteen minutes, an’ Destimony takin’ on beyond belief 
An’ him with a paper he’d scratched off a-dyin’, sayin 
that in the sight of God Destimony was same as his legal 
an’ lawful wife. An’ even then we didn’t think nothin’ 
Thought he was kinder crazy.” 

“Have you—this paper?” 

“Destimony’d part with her livin’ soul sooner’n she'd 
part with that. A stranger to these parts, same as you, 
come a spell ago offerin’ big money for it, but-———” 

Tom hesitated, loathed his errand, raged as he thought 
of the situation. He knew who the stranger was. His 
father had sent on this same errand James Snelling, a 
trusted agent, chauffeur, private detective, what not, an 
efficient cog in the Webbe machine, with the unexpected 
result that Snelling had returned unsuccessful; had baldly 
backed out with the terse statement that one of the family 
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must come, Tom or the elder Webbe. ‘There was some- stained fold of paper she wore in the locket round her 
thing you couldn’t put your finger on in Snelling’s manner. _ neck. 
{nd so Tom, savage, shrinking, put to the job of buy- Tom was conscious of her vivid face, the gleam from 
WE » ing the incriminating piece of paper, decided to begin at her eye, the strong yet delicate arm thrust out for the pail 
five hundred doliars, going up dollar by dollar. Get hold of water her father had drawn. He felt himself, as it were, 


the f that paper this immoral woman claimed to have he rocked by the tumult of her presence. 


ase would cost what it might casting its black The next instant the old man, the daughter and the 
but hadow on his dead brother's fair name. _ Raging again heavy pail had disappeared into the house. ; 
ie he thought of the blackmail that the girl's mother had He walked slowly back to the farmhouse, a mile and a 
| levied on his mother to the amount of some hundreds of _ half away, where he had secured board. 
had d llars for the child's support, she had claimed—before Cynical, they called Tom Webbe, the younger. He 
wns father had discovered it. The old woman, he learned, had gone through life with a sort of hard shell around 
aes had lately died. She had claimed that the others of her him. No emotional experiences had deeply touched him, 
lief | ‘amily knew nothing of the money doled out to her. In- with the exception of the memory of his care free younger 
wie deed, no more requests for money had lately come, but brother. He was stabbed by this memory at times as by 
ome the intolerable process might at any moment be resumed. _ intolerable physical pain. He looked with a kind of scorn 
sin’ Whatever the Webbe millions were for, he told himself, on the weak, the easily tempted. Even the thought of his 
they were not to support illegitimate brats about the brother was tinged with this scorn. Perhaps the shell he 
untry. That splendid young brother in his grave should had built around himself had so kept the world and its 
he'd e defended. He'd heard of such cases, lawsuits trumped temptations from him that he had never been really 
oi . blackmail extorted from helpless victims to keep the tested. Inside his wall perhaps he was lonely. 
, mes of the dead from dishonor. It would not be difficult, he told himself, to carry out a 
ight Would five hundred dollars- -’ he began lamely. (He _ plan which would soon secure that scrap of writing. Had 
His vas no great hand at suavity.) the boy really been tricked into making some rash state- 
ea Father, Father, what have you been saying?’ came ments with his pen or pencil? It was a peacil, they said. 
fe Vestimony’s tense voice. She had hastened up, had Pshaw! A palpable forgery. He steeled himself, despised 
i 


, ight a word or two and had divined more. She had the girl—woman, whatever one might call her. He re- 


idly en men like this before, with their smooth manners, gretted the death of the old woman, who might have made 
ails their errand always the same—to get hold of the blood- a convenient go-between. The old man had been willing 
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enough to repeat the story of his daughter’s tragedy, even 
seeming to take a kind of pride in it. He had told it so 
often he believed it, perhaps. Possibly the daughter had 
foisted the tale off on her parents with a grain of truth 
here and there. Perhaps Dick had boarded with them. 
(The Webbe family had been in Europe and an uncle, 
since dead, had taken charge of matters at the time of the 
accident.) The old man had a simple, convincing way of 
telling the tale, Webbe admitted. Old Than was perhaps 
comparable to an old bill-board, weathered by sun and 
rain, with his silvering locks nearly touching his shoulders. 
Stories read of honest mountaineers seemed to rise, hu- 
morously reminiscent, at sight of him. Like the bill-board, 
whose tattered, faded placards impart news of auctions, 
taxes, town doings, state affairs, so he seemed able and 
willing to peel off information of any sort, if any one 
would take the trouble, so to speak, to yank out the tacks. 
He was simple, naive, yet like the bill-board sustained a 
kind of rough dignity. 

Yes, Tom admitted, the old man had evidently been 
imposed on by the girl. He could not exactly hate the 
old fellow. 

Slocum’s Woods was a sequestered bit of countryside. 
There was something about the cut-off feeling, the utter 
stillness, except for soothing rural sounds, which was heal- 
ing. 

Tom Webbe’s presence there was accounted for on the 
hunting pretext. Though he was not particularly keen 
about the sport, he liked rambling about in out-of-the- 
way places. 

He came upon the girl again in a field near her home. 
She did not see him at first. His previous mental con- 
ception of her was instantly changed. A preoccupied air, 
a manner of carrying her basket of apples without knowing 
she held it, a look as of a woman who had been dumb 
for ages, a look, harder to understand, as of some hidden 
pleasure, rapture, bliss, a compound of such looks seemed 
to hang about her. But tinged with tragedy. He dis- 
missed the thought that she was possibly meeting a 
clandestine lover. 

She turned. Their eyes met. Her face went white and 
a mask dropped over it. She was instantly aware of 
what he had come for. 

Occultists say that minute invisible cords send them- 
selves out from a v ronged being to the one inflicting the 
wrong; gripping, holding, even if a world lies between. 
These two stood and this strange psychological miracle 
happened. As if her dumbness were contagious, he strug- 
yled for words. 

‘Destimony,” he said. Had he stopped to think he 
would hardly have known how to address her. 

“You can not,” she articulated. “It is mine.” 

“You must give it to me, 
Destimony.”’ 

“No,” she whispered, 
‘no. Again that look as of 
pent-in emotion; a_ flame 
that came and went. 

Physically she seemed in- 
describable. Bleached grass, 
dead ashes, quenched flame, 
from which life and spirit 
would suddenly rise to die 
as suddenly away: some- 
thing like that might be a 
symbol of her. Her eyes 
with their high-placed hazel 
irises, slightly green-tinged, 
suggested a withheld knowl- 
\ strain of a strangely compelling beauty which 
seemed almost wholly spiritual made up by flashes for the 
stricken beauty of early youth. 

\t that moment frisking like a puppy, her little boy 
came frolicking toward them. 

“Dick,” she cried, “what did Mother say?” 


edge. 
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THE COLLIE: 
I’ve Found Money In Him 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


How the owner of Lad, Bruce and other famous 
colhes happened to take up the dog business, and 
what he thinks of collie raising as an occupation 


for other folks 


She urged the child back through the fallen leaves 

Thomas Webbe sat down heavily on a fallen tree trunk, 
his limbs shaking. He covered his face with his hands 

“My God,” he ejaculated. 

In every line and feature the child was a perfect replica 
of that dead younger brother . . . God, he was Dick 


OSSING on his bed that night Tom Webbe forced 

himself to face the situation. His brother had sinned 
against this woman. As for her, so far from seeming 
to wish to exact more tribute from the family, her hunted 
eyes spoke plainly her desire to be left in solitude. He 
mentally absolved the daughter and her senile father from 
any share or knowledge of the blackmailing affair. It was 
the old woman. He had a touch of admiration for the 
courage of the old soul in undertaking such a proposition. 
And they had grudged the few paltry dollars to provide 
bare necessities for—Dick’s son. 

What did that expression on Destimony’s face remind 
him of? Mona Lisa? No. As if she “saw something. 
He dropped off to sleep with the idea in his head. 

One decision he made. His mother should see the child. 
She should be cajoled, persuaded, commandeered to Slo- 
cum’s Woods. And she must herself make the discovery 
about the child as Snelling had evidently planned that 
Tom should do. Snelling’s change of heart was no longer 
a mystery. 

Whether his plan to get his mother there could have 
succeeded if he had not casually mentioned a gate-legged 
table he had discovered in an unused ballroom of the farm- 
house where he boarded is a question. (The house had 
been a tavern in stage coach days.) Left to herself, Mrs 
Webbe handed over any amount of money and avoided 
the place like a plague spot. Tom knew it was the table 
when he got her letter saying she would come as soon as 
arrangements could be made. 

Days, weeks, drifted on. Tom’s thought of his brother, 
so rudely shattered, had twisted him from his former moor- 
ings. He was glad to cower here as in a temporary shelter. 

Tom Webbe was not an ill-looking fellow, and even a 
downright ugly man with a gun and a dog and hunting 
togs is picturesque. He was oddly conscious of this 
heightening or intensification of what might be called his 
good looks as the days went on. He scanned his face 
soberly in his veneered mirror and was astonished. The 
open air, plain food and quiet had done it, he thought. He 
had always been considered rather a plain fellow; not like 
his brother who had possessed beauty almost as a woman 
does. “Girl shy,” Tom had been jocosely dubbed. He 
had a haunting suspicion that the rulings of a teacher in 
his youthful days—before the Webbes had made money 
might have given him the bias. She had made him read 
aloud before the school a 
note he had written to a 
visiting girl named Rosalie 
The memory still galled him 
Absurd! Yes, yet perhaps 
but for that very absurdity 
life might have been an alto 
gether different thing for 
him. He saw himself a father, 
a boy’s beautiful head—he 
pushed the thought away. 

He came upon her agai! 
one day in the fields. Sh« 
was digging at something 
he supposed potatoes. \ 
thought smote him. How 
did she—they—exist? He 
leaned over the bars. She straightened up, looking at 
him mutely. 

“Destimony.” 

A strange thing happened. He felt himself, all there 
was of him, tiding, surging ever to her, his identity prac- 
tically lost in hers. A husk, the shape of him, left standing. 
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** J ATHER, Father, what have you been saying?” came the girl’s voice. She turned her gleaming 
eyes on Tom—she had seen smooth men like this before, their errand always the same 





1 empty clod. He commanded himself, dragging himself 
back. 

“How do you get along?” he demanded roughly. 

She looked at him uncomprehending. 

“How do you keep alive—keep from starving to death 
get enough to eat?” he blurted. 

“The turkeys, the cow,” she said, “and I can—Father 
and I can She motioned with her expressive hands. 

“Dig like a peasant, I suppose,” he broke in. “It 
mustn’t be. I'll see that you have money——what you 
need—for him.” 

“No, no,” she breathed, adding tremulously, “there was 
some money when Mother died. I didn’t know she had 
it. I got the roof shingled. It leaked. Did you send the 
noney?” It was the longest sentence he had heard her 
Say. 

He took a step toward her, his arms half lifted. 

“Destimony, do you meet some one here in the woods?” 

That look on her face! Amethyst glints spoke from 
er eyes. 

“Yes.” 

He turned on his heel, thrashing aimlessly about, work- 
ng off the rage and humiliation which beset him. He 
thanked his lucky stars for his escape, realizing that he 
ad come dangerously near making a fool of himself. A 
udden light came to him. This was the kind of woman 
e had to deal with. Fireproof as he considered himself, 
he had gained a sort of control over him. Another instant 
nd he would have had her in his arms. What chance 
ad a boy like Dick had when a man like himself, cold to 
vomen all his life . . . and now this other dupe, whoever 
e was, whom she had with such sang froid confessed 
leeting ... 


But how disarming, how convincing she was! You just 


met her eyes and she had you. <A kind of mesmeric intlu- 
ence, it seemed. 

“It is a good thing,’ he muttered, “that I have some 
self-control and a ray of intelligence.’ He understood 
from this experience how men of a certain temperament 


got to be the dupes of women. “Strange women,” the 
Strange women of the bible, old as time itself. 

Later he told himself that he had been moved by this 
woman naturally through the tremendous emotional up- 
heaval occasioned by his brother’s death and associated 
with her. All things had worked to affect his imagination, 
and it was not surprising that he had been almost beside 
himself momentarily. At any rate, he felt master of him- 
self now, and he admitted that if the woman was perhaps 
considering marrying some farmer thereabout (why put 
the worst construction on the matter?) she might be act- 
ing wisely. 

A farmer, an ordinary farmer, to have a woman like 
that sitting at his table, moving about his rooms, kneel- 
ing to light his fires! So quiet, those eyes lit with what 
strange knowledge! The odd fancy came to him to picture 
himself as such a rough countryman coming in from the 
fields, seeing her there in his simple home, serene, unap- 
proachable. His earnest aim to win a word, a smile from 
her. A smile other than the one she had worn that first 
time. 

“Why, I might be in love! This might be that, for all 
I know.” He laughed. “No, for I am willing she should 
marry her yokel.”’ 

There passed him, going toward the Daker place, a man 
in corduroy breeches and slouch hat. He imagined a pecu- 
liar expression on the fellow’s face, not realizing that his 
sport togs and aimless hunting caused amusement among 
the natives. That might be the |Coniinued on page 123] 
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VORSE 


two 
mine 
girl 
was 


HE other day 
young friends of 
got married. The 
twenty, the 
They could get 
each of 


was boy 
twenty-one 
married because 
them had a job 
Che world is full of young- 
sters scarcely out of school, 
informally going to the Jus 
tice of the Peace with a mar- 
riage license in their hands, 
because young wives are be- 
coming an asset instead of 
a liability. Where a gen- 
eration ago young men of 
education waited until they 
thirty or more to 
marry, their young brothers 
marry as early as do work- 
ing men. I was comment 
ing on this when some one 
asked me 
“Ves, but 
support two 
I answered 
don’t know.” 
Look around you and you 
will often see two ambitious 
lives under one roof. Because 
of this men everywhere are 
being forced to give up the 
age-old habits of thought 
and custom at a breakneck 
speed, since these customs 
could only continue when 
the life of the household 
centered around men alone, 
when women were ‘“depen- 
dent.” 


were 


can one home 
ambitions?” 
frankly, 


[ go back to my own ex 
perience. I thought I began 
to work to give my husband more time to write. Perhaps 
I was From the first I liked earning my living. 

doubt now that my husband wanted or needed my help. 
From the first it altered our relations. What happened 
to us has happened in hundreds of households where both 
husband and wife make a living. 

I had not been writing long when my 
as usual, “Where the devil are my studs?” 

I retorted: “Why hasn't the ribbon been put 
chemise?’’ How angry he | 


was! 
Why, working, 
studs 


wrong 


husband asked, 
in my 


since | should I have to put his 
his shirt any more than he should be expected 
to run the ribbon through my chemise? I’d sent the 
things to the laundry, counted them, put them away. 

I marked my different status in the family through this 
trivial rebellion. | spoke jokingly, although there was 
seriousness behind my smile. I felt it wasn’t fair that‘he 


was 
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When s4e WOMAN of ¢he House Wants a 


should be furious at me for a few words said in fun. I 
was working as long hours as he, ordering meals, superin- 
tending the children—why should I look after his studs? 

Every one who knows households of joint bread-winners 
has heard disputes as to who should do the “dirty work.” 
[t’s the man generally who wins out. In these households 
where husband and wife work, who orders the meals, who 
keeps the house running, who looks after the clothes? 
The woman, of course. It does not make any difference 
whether it is a working woman, whether it is a mill-hand, 
or a professional woman. The women do it. 

In nine-tenths of the homes where the woman keeps 
house ard the man makes the money man has a lofty 
disregard of the loving, patient work which woman has 
g ven to creating order. The man comes home like the 
brave from hunting. He strews his things about. Order 
is nothing to him. Why should it be? The woman will 





Shelter Iwo Careers: 


CAREER, What Will Be s4e OUTCOME? 


put everything to rights. Her wasted time is nothing to 
him. As the old farmer said when he heard of a time- 
saving device for feeding hens, “Who in blazes cares for 
i hen’s time!” 

So the woman who creates order and does a double job 
feels resentful, as I did. This rebellion over studs was a 
ymbol of my changed attitude toward life, but it was 
nly a detail in the changed relations with my husband. 
There was a far graver question involved. Yet men’s 
ind women’s relations are so intricate that I have no 
certainties. I have only tormenting doubts. 

Men’s need to feel women dependent on them is a real 
thing. It springs from a need that seems to be vital; it 
annot be lightly brushed aside. I am not sure my work- 
ng didn’t rob my husband of some essential need, al- 
hough he encouraged me always. For years I drew my 
faith in myself from him. I was always sure every story 


I wrote would be the last 
He was a master critic for 
me. Without him I should 
never have written at all. He 
was prouder than I of each 
small success of mine. He 
felt the training he had in 
college had made him self 
conscious in his writing. 
How careful he was that | 
shouldn't be hurt in such a 
way! He may have paid a 
terrible price for his patient 
teaching. The knowledge 
that I could get on without 
him may have cut the tap 
root of our life together 

I can never forget the in- 
tensity of one man’s emo- 
tion when he said: ‘There's 
a terrible race for power be 
tween me and my wife. In 
three years one of us will 
have stopped writing, and 
it won't be [.” 

I am sure that woman 
was unconscious of any con- 
flict. I am sure that she 
imagined he was proud of 
her success. I am equally 
certain he was proud of her. 
This woman looked up to 
her husband as a_ person 
more gifted in every way 
as I did to my husband. 

There may have been a 
sinister, destructive conflict 
for power between us that 
neither of us realized. 

Men have put down in 
black and white what they 
thought of us in the past in 
the laws which they made 
about us. Their laws almost 
always took something from 
us. Until recently all over 
the civilized world a wo- 
man’s earnings were her hus 
band’s property. Not long 
ago the woman herself was 
property also. How long ago 
was it that the law no longer ranked us with infants and 
imbeciles? In some states in this country a woman’s chil- 
dren belong to her husband, no matter what he may have 
done to break up his home. 

These laws do not mean contempt. ‘They imply fear 
of women’s power. This fear, psychologists tell us, rests 
on a sound foundation. Why shouldn’t men fear us? We 
are their mothers. For years they can’t escape complete 
dependence on us. Some men never do. Our daughters 
don’t fear us, for they learn from us to enthrall their sons 
in their turn. 


NE thing seems certain—women are not going to be 
dependent on their men for money as they were in 
other generations. Another thing is equally certain—they 
enjoy their independence. It is also certain that they haven't 
homes to run to as they did [Continued on page 109] 
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HERE were more drugstores in that certain town 
than one would care to count, but one and one only 
that has to do with this story. It had two huge 
crystal urns in the window filled with colored water, one 
magenta and the other green, both backed by nickel re- 
flectors that made them flash gloriously. Inside they sold 
novels, electric waffle-irons, chocolate sundaes, glass beads, 
face powders, tooth powders, headache powders and roach 
powders 
Out in front of the store they had an_ upright 
chiclet machine with an oval mirror, and not far away 
there was always a certain young man. Sometimes he 
was with two or three of his friends. As a rule, though, 
he was all by himself. He was always standing there: 
never seemed to have any other place to go. Even when 
it rained he was there with his coat collar turned up 
around his neck and his back against the brightly lighted 
He seemed to have been born with a cigaret 
between his lips. It was just as much a part of his face 
is anything could be. There were brief intervals, matters 
of seconds only, when one had burned down dangerously 
close to the gums, that he would take it out and put a 
fresh one in 
One peculiar thing about him, though, he was always 


window 
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rugstore 


By 


CORNELL WOOLRICH 


singing under his breath. It wasn’t through happiness, 

but because it was in him to sing that he did it. He 

couldn’t have stopped himself even if he had wanted 

to. He had tried one job after another ahd somehow he 
couldn’t make good at any of them. 
In a town like that there wasn't 
much variety. You could be clerk 
in a shoestore, in a grocery store, or 
in a hardware store. Or else you 
could be usher in a theater or 
counterman in a lunchroom, or you 
could deliver the mail, or you could 
clean windows. He had tried all of 
these things. There weren't any 
vacancies at the bank, asa rule. You 
had to have pull to get in there. So 
there didn’t seem to be anything 
else to do but stand out in front of 
a drugstore and whistle your time 
away. 

Every night from eight until twelve he stood there by 
the mahogany chiclet machine and knew all the girls 
oy sight as they strolled in for an ice-cream soda. And of 
all the girls in town the one he admired most was Betty 
Reeves. Her people were very wealthy, and she lived in 
a great, big expensive house. But that wasn’t the reason. 
It was because once, while she was passing the corner 
he was standing on, a dime had dropped out of her hand- 
bag and rolled over toward him. And when he had picked 
it up and handed it back to her, she had given him a 
friendlier smile than any one had ever given him before, 
and just said, “Thank you.” 

Other girls were very careful not to be seen talking to 
him, they purposely looked the other way when they 
went by. 

Now Betty had a little blue car her father had given 
her on her birthday with strict injunctions to watch out 
for cops, and she knew nothing whatever of what people 
were saying about the kind of young men that stand in 
front of drugstores. What she really liked was to take 
long runs through the open country and feel the wind 
through her hair like a knife. Her father had forbidden 
her to be out alone in the car after dark. That was why 
she did it, anyhow. 

And this is what happened. 

She ran out of gas on the loneliest road in three coun- 
ties, where there wasn’t a light to be seen. She signaled 
for help with her horn until it went out of commissior 
from overexertion; then she slumped down and waited. 
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When she saw by her watch that it was already half-past 
ten and getting later all the time, she abandoned the car 
to its fate and started the long walk back. 

And that very same night for the first time in months 
there was no one standing in front of the drugstore. No 
ye but the chiclet machine. The cowboy had finally 
gone. He had left the lights of the town behind him and 
was already several miles away, walking along in the dark, 
when all at once he made out something white across the 
road like a cotton bush in full bloom, only there weren’t 
any cotton bushes around there. It began moving away 
and he ran after it shouting, “Hey, there!” at the top of 
his voice. It stopped, bent down and then straightened 
up again and a childish voice threatened, excitedly: “I'll 
hit you with this if you come near me!” 

He stopped a short distance away, not knowing what 
to do. 

“I mean it!” the voice insisted. 

He lit a match. It was a girl. Then he recognized 
her. It was Betty Reeves. She had on a white dress 
with shiny little things sewn all over it, “jiggers” he called 
hem, and they caught the rays of the match and blazed. 

“Leave me alone,” she repeated. “Go on away.” 

The first match had gone out by now, so he lit another 
ind still another and finally another. Her arm was still 
up over her shoulder all this time ready to hit him with 
a stick that wouldn’t have hurt a bird. 

“Put your hand down,” he laughed. “I’m 
not going to hurt you.” 

“No, I suppose not,” she said finally. She 
dropped the piece of dead wood and brushed 
her hands. 

“T ran out of gas about three-quarters of a 
mile back,” she told him. “I was afraid to 
stay there alone, so I thought I’d better foot it 
the rest of the way in.” 

He gave her a look of supreme disgust. 

“Nine chances out of ten you've lost your 
ar. 
“The car’s the least,” she said. 

“Car’s the least? You must be Chevrolet’s 
daughter,” he remarked. 


| dons the camouflaged car in the narrow lane, Betty ana Jerry 
saw the motor-cycle cop flash past them like a black bullet 
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‘Hardly. What brought you ‘way out here?” she 
asked 

‘| was leaving town. 

“Leaving town? What for?” she asked curiously 

‘Forget it,” he said. “I'll walk back with you.” 

Chey walked the whole way in silence, his coat around 
her shoulders. By the time they had gotten to the out- 
kirts of the town the moon was out, clear as a diamond. 
They came to the most gorgeous dwelling he had ever 
seen, in an outlying section that was comparatively new 
to him. There were two stone griffins at the entrance and 
a great, wide lawn smooth as velvet. She handed him back 
his coat 

“My tip to you,” he said, “is not to go out there any 
more with a teaspoonful of gas in your tank and expect it 
to do a thirty-mile stretch for you.” 

She laughed. “Good night,” she said finally, “and much 
obliged.” 

“Good night,” he answered with a touch of sadness. 
‘Don’t mention it.” 

When she had gotten as far as the front porch she 
turned around and called back, “1 forgot to tell you my 
name is Reeves.”’ 

“And I forgot to tell you mine is Jerry Jones,” he 
answered from where he stood. 


T IRED as he was and late as it was, he walked all the 
way back to where he had met her and even beyond 
that, and just when he was beginning to give up hope he 
met a vegetable truck coming his way towing a smart-look- 
ing roadster at the end of a piece of rope. He stepped out 
into the glare of the headlights and flagged them. 

“] ran short on gas,” he lied cheerfully. “I’ve been 
trying to get help for over two hours.” 

“You the owner?” growled the truckman. “What was 
the idea of leaving this baby-carriage out in the middle 
of the road?” 

He climbed in without a word and took the wheel the 
rest of the way in to town. They dropped him off in 
front of the drugstore, which was dark and deserted by 
that time. He let the car stand there in the open all night, 
and in the morning looked for her number in the tele- 
phone book and called up. 

“Miss Reeves there?” 

‘Who is it, please?” 

“Uh, Mr. Jones,” he said, embarrassed. 

She got on the wire. “Been doing any more hiking? 
was the first thing she wanted to know. 

“No, but I got your car for you,” he said, vain as a 
peacock 

“You what?” 

“It’s standing right outside. Want to come down and 
take a look at it?” 

‘The car’s been back in the garage since twelve o'clock 
last night!” 

“You're kidding!” he said, trying to get back some of 
his breath. 

“No, I’m not. You see Daddy sent some one after it.” 

“Well, it makes me an auto thief,’ he exclaimed, in- 
voluntarily. ‘That’s what it does.” 

“You talk as though it’s my fault,” said Betty. “Wait, 
I'll be right on over. I’m curious to see it. I'll bet it’s 
something handed down from the Spanish War.” 

‘It's a peach,” he objected, but she had hung up. 

Coming out of the drugstore, he found a number of his 
acquaintances gathered about the sleek little model. They 
regarded him with open admiration. 

“Who handed you this, Jerry? Did you win it in the 
lottery? How about a little ride, Jerry? It’s good for the 
nerves 

He scowled at them unfavorably. “How would you like 
to go chase yourselves?” he suggested, uncharitably. 

Just a pal,” they remarked. And one of them added, 

I bet he stole it.” 

Jerry winced. “You always have to be the ray of sun- 
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shine around this outfit, don’t you?” he growled. “Some 
day somebody’s going to change the color of your eyes 
for you.” 

All at once he saw Betty coming. As she crossed the 
street to where they were gathered, he raised his hat and 
his companions, melting tactfully into the background, did 
likewise, with a sketchiness that was quite superficial. 

“So this is it,” she said, laying her hand on the back 
fender. ‘“How’d it get so spick and span?” 

“I’ve been dusting it off with my silk hand‘erchief all 
morning,” he confessed. “We all chipped in and fed it gas.” 

“Wonder who mislaid it?” she observed. 

He twisted his cap around in his hands like a cork- 
screw. That was his way of registering uneasiness. 
“Honest, I thought it was yours,” he said, anxiously. “I 
wish I could figure out what to do about it. It’s stolen 
property as long as I keep it standing here.” 

“Then why keep it standing?” she suggested. “Let’s get 
in and see how it works.” 

What a chance to show off in front of the rest of these 
drugstore cowboys! It was too good an opportunity to 
miss. Girls like Betty Reeves didn’t often invite them- 
selves for rides in his company. 

“Bet your life!’’ he said with a good deal of enthusiasm. 
Proud as a peacock doesn't begin to describe his feelings 
as he drove down the main thoroughfare with her beside 
him. A number of people recognized Betty and paused to 
stare after her. Two friends of hers, in particular, who 
were coming out of a millinery shop, watched her go by. 

“Well, if that isn’t Betty sitting there in broad daylight 
with that fellow that hangs around the corner drugstore! 
He tips his hat to me, but I don’t encourage him in the 
least.”’ 

“Well, I should hope you wouldn’t,” said the other girl. 
“Betty must be out of her mind.” 

And they went up the street to spread the glad tidings. 

Jerry heaved a sigh of relief as he left the residential sec- 
tion behind him. Out here there was less chance of any 
one spotting the car. About three miles out Betty became 
aware of a black speck in the mirror. She pulled him by 
the arm. 

“Is that a cop back there? Better give it the juice; | 
think he’s after us. Give me the wheel. Let me show 
you how to treat this car.” 

She had taken it out of his hands before he realized it, 
and he felt the car lurch forward under them and eat up 
the road. The telegraph poles flickered by like the shutter 
of a camera now. Betty was standing up, driving on both 
feet like a Roman charioteer. “Move over and let me sit 
down,” she commanded, tersely, ‘before I fall out.” They 
shifted places. It was his turn to watch the mirror now. 
The demon on the motor-cycle was growing smaller and 
smaller with every mile. 

“Still there?’ Betty would ask from time to time. 

“Clear out of sight,” he announced at last. 

They both relaxed like little rag dolls, all the tension 
going out of their limbs. 

“How was that for a close shave?” she said. “Let's 
turn down here and see if we can’t fool him.” 


HEY jounced off the smooth hardness of the road into 

a narrow lane that rapidly lost itself in and out of 
some trees and followed this until they were safely hidden. 
She shut down the motor and they jumped out, breathless 
with excitement. 

‘Break off somg branches,” Betty directed, ‘and cover 
the tonneau so no color shows through to catch his eye. 
Quick! I’m going back to get rid of the tire tracks.” 

“I'll say you have a head on your shoulders,” he com- 
mented admiringly. He buried the car under a pile of 
greenery; she meanwhile smoothing out the dust ruts as 
well as she could with the sole of her shoe. 

“Come on, get back in and we'll pray for luck.” They 
crawled under the leafy covering and crouched waiting, 
their eyes fastened expectantly [Continued on page 107] 
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_ hours after Major Condit’s usual supper hour 
the French Captain knocked at the door of his 
billet—a ground-floor room in a modest two-story house 
of Bar le Brieux, with windows opening on a garden 
where marigolds bloomed along the paths and apples 
were weighing the branches of beautifully espaliered 
trees. And LeBrun suggested further delay! 

“You will excuse me one moment, Major? I wish you 
to know your hostess, Mademoiselle Yvonne Chantier.” 
lhe limping officer in horizon blue disappeared up the 
stairs, leaving a hungry and irritable New Englander to 
stand on the blue-and-white tiles of the hallway, smooth 
his faintly graying hair nervously, drum with thin fingers 
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LeBrun, liaison officer attached to the 
Army Corps, American Expeditionary Forces, 
had driven down from corps headquarters at Val d’Ar- 
mont, made explanation to an attentive brown-eyed French 
girl: 

“It is both a military and diplomatic mission that brings 
me to you, Yvonne.” He smiled charmingly, bowed. “1 
have promised to keep this excellent American officer away 
from Val d’Armont until—” there was a moment of hesi- 
tation—‘until he is required. He makes himself intoler- 
able to his corps commander through an excess of nervous 
zeal. He is in charge of light railway construction for the 
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\merican Corps, and he will be invaluable when 

[his was on a September evening ten days before the 
\rgonne drive began. 

It may be a week or more,” LeBrun went on, drawing 
i chair near to hers and speaking seriously, “and Major 
Condit may become quite impatient, restless, wish to rush 
back to his distracted superiors. It adds to our difficulty 

yours now, Yvonne, as well as mine!—that he is in 
favor with American Great Headquarters and the Com- 
manding General 

But, in a word, it is most important to keep him here 

and absorbed. My orders are absolutely imperative!” 

[ understand, Cap- 
tain 

“He may bore you 
frightfully, Yvonne; he 
talks of his railway 
building in America like 
a dozen text-books.”’ 

Nevertheless, I will 


listen—-and be nice to 
him She allowed a 
smile to play upon her 
lips He may be amus- 
ing She rose Shall 
we go down now? I 


will at once speak gently 
to this gorgon! 

In your best Eng 
lish, Yvonne,” LeBrun 
urged 

Condit heard laughter 
like rippling silk, a tor- 
rent of light steps on 
stairs, saw a cloaked 
figure and a face that 
seemed to shine in the 
dimness from delicate 
chin to the line where 
forehead was lost under 
an ordered disorder of 
brown hair, caught a 
whiff of clean scent, felt 
a firm little hand in his. 
A tumble of words 
greeted him: “I was so 
sorry, Mon Comman 
dant, | was not at ‘ome 
to welcome you at your 
irrival. You are quite 
comfortable in your 
roomr 

The Major found 
himself unexpectedly re- 
taining the cool clasp- 
ing hand-of Yvonne 
Chantier and _ bowing. 
Yes, Madamoiselle, I 
am all right, fine, thank 
you 

Excellent! Now, of 
course, you are famish’, and you mus’ go to dine with 
Captain LeBrun and his friends, no? Me, also, I mus’ 


go to keep an engagement. Tomorrow, you will speak 


with me?” He bowed again. “It is au revoir, then,” she 
smiled enchantingly 

But, Yvonne—” the French Captain reminded her 
hesitatingly. 

‘I do not forget,” she nodded, laughed, withdrew her 


hand from the Major's fingers. 

Che dinner-table of the French liaison officers serving 
with the Fifth American Army, headquarters at Bar le 
Brieux, was set in another garden, under trees in the 
branches of which hung accordion paper lanterns, with a 
white cloth, fine silver, gold-edged plates and thin gla§ses. 
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Six officers in immaculate pale-blue uniforms and Sam 
Browne belts, alert of face and with hair ranging from 
black to silver, moving as though crippled, hailed LeBrun 
casually, bowed to Condit, shook hands, spoke cordially; 
“It is a great pleasure, Mon Commandant!” “Please 
to meet your, sair!’’ “I ‘ope you are well placed in your 
billet, Mon Commandant.” 

The night was soft, mellow, a lingering bar of dreamy 
music before the thunder of brasses and bull fiddles 

Friendly, bubbling with polite phrases in the school 
English they knew, LeBrun’s friends made the American 
feel at ease. With the cool green, slightly medicinal tast 
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“OU like my entrée, my friend?’’ asked Yvonne. The close 
why he didn't kiss her—perhaps he read a warning in the 


ing liquid that slipped so smoothly down the throat, after 
the seven stood and, bowing toward Condit, murmured 
gravely, “We drink to the American army,” the Major 
felt the loosening of a tension. 

Soup came, borne in a glistening tureen by a French 
soldier-orderly, and the silver-haired Colonel at the head 
of the table served it. Eight slender glasses were filled 
with Chablis, and then came a huge platter of sizzling 
trout. 

The Major’s nerves were purring like a fat kitten on 
a silken cushion when the champagne appeared. ‘‘Cap 
tain,” he told LeBrun with a passion of conviction, “folks 
that want to abolish champagne lack imagination!’ 
Exhilarated by the wine—frothing, beading, stinging the 
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ise pleasantly as one sipped, with an aroma, a tang 
ondit rose impulsively, held high his glass, cried: 

‘To the French army, my friends!” 

They scrambled to their feet, holding their glasses while 
e drank, and then in chorus replied: “To you, Major!” 
Oh, these were good fellows! And their food and 
rink—browned potatoes (“Can I believe my eyes?’ whis- 
ered the Major) came with the roast and dew-sparkling 
ilad. More champagne—‘plenty champagne, mon en- 
unt !”—the gray-haired Colonel laughed at the orderly’s 
uzzled look. He explained to Condit: “He do not un- 
erstand English, but—” and a paternal glance brought a 


ness, the swooningly sweet scent of her made the Major wonder 
giances of the laughing, clapping, chattering French officers 


smile to the soldier’s lips—‘he can sing Madelon divinely. 
Soon he will bring his music—’ow you say, guitar—and 
sing for us. You are ‘avin’ good appetite, are you, 
Major?” 

“Oui—I mean, yes, I’m havin’ a helluva a good time, 
Colonel. On’y, I’ve drunk too much—damn—good 
ham-pagne. Y’ know, Colonel,’ he leaned across the 
table in the effort to be confidential, “I don’ us’lly drink 
nuch cham-pagne f’r supper; man ought to drink more.” 
it was the Major’s first bust in France; he was glowing; 
vague, far away seemed the problem of the light railways, 
gone his worried distrust of the Corps Commander’s in- 
telligence. 

Fruit came in a crystal bowl: knives and forks flashed; 
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fresh bubbles in the glasses—to the Major’s eyes, the 
lanterns swayed beautifully. Tiny glasses of cognac, 
black coffee—the peculiar burnt-bean French coffee 
blown cigaret smoke, eager chatter." Then a hush that 
was like a caress on the Major’s burning face as the 
soldier-orderly’s voice rose above the strumming of his 
guitar: “Quand Madelon Pierre the soldier sang it 
through—oh, so wonderfully, the Major thought. Pierre 
was the personification of the poilu. “W’at I feel,” the 
Major said to himself, “tin tha’ song ’s th’ beat-ing of th’ 
French soldier's heart, so—so gay an’ sad, so—so roist’rous 
an’ bois’trous an’ im-impuls’ve; an’—an’ Madelon—she’s 
th’ lovin’, laughin’, cheer- 
in—” Then aloud: 

“Oh, Colonel, tha’s good 
tha’s damn good!”’ 

“Now we shail all 
you, too, Major.” 

And Condit did, shouting 
those words he knew, slurring 
over the others. 

Now whole trees, trunks 
and all, swayed before the 
Major’s eyes, gently, beauti- 
fully. He rose, held firmly to 
the back of his iron garden 
chair. “Now J will sing 
listen!” 

The Colonel spoke to 
Pierre, who handed over the 
guitar. 

The Major strummed. “It’s 
a song called ‘Casey 
Jones’ P 

They laughed, shouted 
“Bravo! Bravo!” as he fin- 
ished. One rose stiffly, held 
up a hand and began “For 
he’s a jolly good fellow” 

LeBrun called Pierre to 
him and whispered; the sol- 
dier saluted, stepped out of 
the circle of lantern light. A 
gate latch clanged, and a mo- 
tor sputtered. The Major 
drank a second glass of 
brandy A motor died 
with a thu-r-r-r outside the 
garden gate; the Major heard 
Pierre’s voice—a long way 
off, he thought: “Oui, Mam’- 
selle, tout’ droite.” Pierre 
went back to sleep in the 
car. 


sing; 


VONNE, a_ moth-white 

figure, drifted hesitantly 
into the faint edge of the lan- 
tern’s luminance. Her hair 
loose, her arms out like sen- 
sitive feelers, her fingers clos- 
ing and opening slowly, her eyes wide and lifted to the 
swaying lanterns, her unstockinged feet in sandals, she 
zigzagged toward the table. She made tiny rushes; she 
swerved, retreated, held the suspense until the straining 
watchers rose. Then she fled forward, leaped into Le- 
Brun’s arms and thence to the table, holding high her 
hands to grasp one of the lanterns. 

“Bravo! Yvonne! Bravo! Bravo! They were 
like delighted children, the Major thought, and “I’m 
feelin’ as young an’ gay an’ foolish an’ feelish—” he gave 
over the effort to complete his sentence, leaned forward 
to offer a hand to Yvonne. She sprang down, easing 
herself lightly with an arm around his neck as she asked: 
“You like my entrée, my friend [Continued on page 88] 
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The Atlantic Fliers Owe «a Lot 


By Harriet WorKs CORLEY 


CURLY-HEADED little chap of eleven lay flat on The whole world has the name Lindbergh on its lips, 
/ the schoolroom floor of a magnificent estate on yet the name of that man whose inventive genius carried 
Long Island, a frown on his forehead, a tongue’ the daring young pilot across the seas is yet compara- 
caught between two rows of teeth as with remarkable skill tively unknown save among engineers and airmen. 
for one of his years he drew a pencil over the sheet of Charles Lanier Lawrance, the inventor of the famous 
J-5 Wright Whirlwind, is still obscure. 
In talking with Mr. Lawrance at 


paper before him. 
Che house was one in which finan- — 


ciers and politicians, makers of the 
country’s history, were born and had 
died; the boy had been taught that 
he, too, would one day join the ranks 
of his illustrious forebears. 








the office of the Wright Aeronautic 
Corporation of which he is president 
it is easy to understand why his light 
is hidden under the bushel now when 
it should be enflaming the world. 






















“But I don’t believe that I care 
about doing things like that,’ he had 
answered dreamily. 

Nor did he! 

The future at that moment con- 
tained but one objective—the execu- 
tion of that submarine which later 
brought rare words of praise from 
an eminent engineer. 

On May 20, 1927, some thirty-four years later, now a 
grown man with curly-headed youngsters of his own, the 
designer of that submarine stood in the graying dawn of 
Roosevelt Field and saw the manifestation of his greatest 
accomplishment; saw Colonel Lindbergh set out in a 
plane equipped with an engine of his designing for that 
famous flight with which the world rings. 



























TRIBUTES 
from the FLIERS 


|| WRIGHT WHIRLWIND | 
| FUNCTIONED PERFECTLY | 
| ENTIRE FLIGHT INCLUD- | 
| ING OVER ONE THOUSAND 
| MILES OF RAIN SLEET AND 


LINDBERGH 


pu 


WRIGHT J-5 WHIRLWIND 
PERFORMANCE WONDER- || 

| FUL MOTOR NEVER MISSED 

| A BEAT. 


| CLARENCE D. CHAMBERLIN || 
CHARLES A. LEVINE 


« a 
<eee >> 


| My dear Mrs. Corley 

| To accompany your article about || 

| the famous Wright Whirlwind || 

Engine with which the “America” || 
was equipped for her transatlantic || 

flight, I wish to add my congratu- || 
lations to Mr. Charles Lanier || 
Lawrance, inventor of the motor, || 
for his marvelous contribution to | 

| the cause of aviation. 

Very truly yours, 

(signed) R. E. Byrd | 

| | 


Left—The inventor of the 
history-making motor, Charles 
Lanier Lawrance, bids good-bye 
to the first man to stake his 
life on its performance in a 
transatlantic flight 
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That bushel is of his own making; it is his own 
eticence. He speaks of his accomplishments much 
s others speak of trivialities; casually, even apolo- 
vetically, as one who dislikes to take up your time 
alking about his own interests, which may not be 
f interest to you 

Like Lindbergh he uses the all-embracing “we” 
when speaking of deeds for which he is alone re- 
sponsible. For me, a layman, it was necessary to 
seek other sources of information to learn the vast 
scope and true significance of his work. 

Charles Lanier Lawrance is the engineer respon- 
sible for the development of the air-cooled engine 
n this country. 

His marvel of perfection, the J-5 Wright Whirl- 
wind, was the engine constituting the power-plant 
f every plane considered for the New York-Paris 
flight this year. 

The J-5 Wright Whirlwind was used in the 
winning of the world’s record duration flights made 


ver a Long Island flying field by Chamberlin and Acosta 
this season. 

Commander Byrd, on his famed overseas flight, as well 
as on his flight to the North Pole and 
return last year, utilized a plane 
equipped with three of these famed 
motors. Lindbergh guided the J-5 
through the fog on his stupendous 
journey; the Wright Whirlwind carried 
Chamberlin into Germany. 

This two hundred horse-power en- 
gine has been perfected to a point 
where it travels ten miles on every 
gallon of gasoline it carries, a supreme 
feature in a long-distance test. 

The Spirit of Saint Louis, carrying 
four hundred and fifty gallons, ten 
for every expected hour of Lindbergh’s 
flight, had, therefore, when it arrived 
at Le Bourget sufficient fuel to have 
taken the plane to Rome 

This, however, was not enough for 
its inventor. 

“We are modifying the motor to 
travel one thousand miles beyond 
Rome,’ Mr. Lawrance explains. 
“While, from the point of view of 
engines, I feel that we may have done 
well, [ am sure that we have insti- 
tuted only the beginning of what may 
be done as time goes on. We have 
but scratched the surface.’ 


—— LANIER LAWRANCE, designer of the 

4 Wright J-5 Whirlwind Motor, had not the poor 
boy’s incentive to succeed, but the tremendous hand- 
icap of wealth and family tradition to overcome 


The J-5, acclaimed by engineers the world over as 
the greatest achievement thus far in its field, was not 
brought forth without attendant travail. 

Mr. Lawrance struggled in his youth not against the 
vicissitudes of poverty, but against the even greater hand- 
icap which tradition and wealth may bring to a boy of 
genius. 

His industry and genius had little place in the scheme 
of his birth and surrounding influences. 

He had only the glory of accomplishment to spur 
him on. 

From that day when, at eleven, he designed his sub- 
marine with a facility worthy of a more tutored mind, 
his feet were set on the trail he was destined to blaze far 
beyond its recognized boundaries. 

“This lad,” a British aviation editor once said of him, 
“might have taken his place among the gilded youth of 
America. Instead, his interests have led him to invent the 
greatest engine the world has ever known.” 

Descended from an old New England family which 
settled in this country in the seventeenth century, and 
from an old Huguenot line on his maternal side which 
appeared in the South at about the same time, Mr. Law 
rance finds his name written in the historical development 
of the entire East. 

At his birth, which occurred in Lenox, Massachusetts, 
September 30, 1855, he was registered in the famous 
Groton school, which in its turn gave him to Yale where 
his unusual mechanical bent asserted itself. 

His father and mother died in his early boyhood and 
left him to the bewildered care of his paternal grand- 
parents, who could not quite fathom the young man’s 
disinclination to follow in the traditional footsteps of 
the family and regarded rather lightly his distinct genius 
in his chosen line 

At Yale, where he might have purchased the finest 
motor-car in existence, he chose, instead, to build two for 
the use of himself and friends, with engines whose dura 
bility and speed put those on |Continued on page 105) 
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New Adventures 
in the Career of a Girl 
Not as Foolish 
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wWAO WAS 


as Seemed 
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Brilliant Novel 
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The Story Thus Far 
SAY ROGERS 
New York 
summer tourists at Vichy 


débutante daughter of a 
millionaire, is the leader group of 
France, when Sir Richard Con- 
1 young Englishman with ideals, asks her to 
ay postpones a definite answer, telling Dick 
of 


conhdes 


fascinating 
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ston-Rvdal 
narry him 
that 
siders 


ar freedom before she con 

She in him that she is con- 
iffair her mother is having with a young 
whom they have picked up in 
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Lhough 
mother, ts 


Louis Lully 
travels 
Kitty 
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Rogers, Fay’s 
al ‘an woman and 
really believes Lully to be in love with her. She is ready 
to leave her husband for the Frenchman. Lully, however, 
i being with her 
some extreme dancing by a 


sophistication, 


iffecting 


In realitv a proving 


much in love 


daughter \ite 
negro man and a French girl in a cabaret, Fay shocks the 


Is as he is capable ol 
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watching 


entire party by sending the negro word that she will dance 
Unable to dissuade Dick throws a bottle 
orchestra leader and starts general pan 
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30 


olly 


and the others escape. Fay 
is taken to her hotel uncon- 
scious and a doctor sum- 
moned (nd after a few : 
minutes alone with Fay the medical man informs Mrs. 
Rogers that she is soon to be a grandmother. 

Absorbed in her love-affair with the Frenchman, Mrs. 
Rogers shows little concern about her daughter’s predica- 
ment until, in an explosion of temper, Luily informs her 
that it is the daughter that he loves, and departs in a 
rage. And when Kitty arouses the stil! sleeping Fay, the 
morning after the cabaret scene, demanding to know the 
name of the man, Fay finally exclaims with nonchalance: 
“Tt must be Louis!” 

Meanwhile her father, Dwight F. Rogers, spending a 
lonely summer in New York but happy in the thought of 
the enjoyment he is able to give his wife and daughter, 
finds diversion and unselfish pleasure in playing fairy 
yodfather to his little stenographer. 

Now follow the further adventures of this amazing girl 
Fay, who may not be as foolish and reckless as she seems. 





HE night was 
moonless. The 
gorgeous Butler girl 
made a leap into the 
gondola. Dick remained 
behind, aloof as a sea- 
gull, rocking and im- 
perturbable 


Illustrated 
by 
Lestie BENSON 


CHAPTER XI 


WO of the boys were rowing Chirpy Sparrow back 
to the boat house that was under the shadow of the 
bridge. . 

She had said, “Ah wanna little fun,’ and they, being 
able now to understand her language, had taken her with 
them to bathe, as the afternoon was warm. They had 
been obliged to cut adrift from the gang because there 
was no one to keep it together. 

Chirpy, whose eyes were quick as those of the bird 
after whom she had been named, pointed suddenly to a 
woman who was sitting bolt upright on a seat on the 
fringe of the Parc within a stone’s throw of the quay 
against which the golf club launch was attached. 

“Noap! It cant be. Ut can be annut is!” she said. 
“Tt’s Kiddy. Waddon earth’s she doin’ there n’where’s 
her liddle darlin’? Funny.” 

But Eric and Conway weren't interested. The matter 
dropped. 

But it was not in the least funny from Kitty’s point of 

view. 
An hour before, 
Dagma, whose after- 
noons were spent in 
the grounds of the 
Casino, watching life, 
had returned — earlier 
than usual to the hotel. 
She had finished her 
book and had _ gone 
back to choose another 
from Kitty’s unread 
pile. She devoured 
novels with a voracious 
appetite. She had 
found the sitting-room 
empty, and when, be- 
lieving that her mis- 
tress had followed her 
accustomed habit at 
that hour of driving 
into the country with 
the Frenchman, she 
had gone into the 
lady’s bedroom, there 
was Kitty Rogers sit- 
ting in front of her 
dressing-table, strug- 
gling to repair the rav- 
ages of her rage. 
“Something,” Dag 
ma had said to herself, 
“was up.” 
And like one of 
those large, strong, 
bony, pale cows that one sees beneath the tree 
line of the Tyrolean mountains, she had stood 
by eyeing the littlhe woman with enquiring sym- 
pathy. 
Upon which, conscious of swollen eyes, Mrs. 
Rogers had risen without a word and left the 
room. 

The car, the chauffeur and the little dog had been wait- 
ing outside the hotel since half-past two. At that mo- 
ment, none of them was of any use. In fact they made 
for a feeling of nausea. They were too frightful reminders 
of the treacherous Louis Lully and of the sentimental 
afternoons which had been spent on the road 

With tight lips and with a most uncomfortable feeling 
of possessing a face which had been storm-swept, Kitty 
had slipped out of the hotel by the back way and dodged 
along the shady side of the street lined with doctors 
houses into the Parc in which the Aoi polloi disported and, 
skirting the Children’s Playground, to the river bank 
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Quite by accident, and much against her will, she once 
had stumbled on a novel in which there was a vivid de- 
cription of work in tied balloons, and her blood had been 
most annoyingly chilled by an account of what had hap- 
pened to a man whose parachute had failed to open at the 
moment of attack. She felt under the circumstances in 
precisely the same condition of pulp, as she sat, isolated 
and unattached, and watched the merry life of Vichy. 

‘My God,” she continued to say to herself, ‘““my God,” 
without stopping to think how familiar a person God be- 
comes in times of trouble to those who ignore His exist- 
ence when things are going well. “I’ve been a sucker. 
I've been the damndest fool. He’s simply used me all 
this time. He's taken my money and kindness—that 
merchant of love. It’s impossible to believe it. Acting— 
that’s what it was. He just played his part for money, 
for food, for presents. Oh, my God, my God!” 

Never before in her life had she been forced to suffer 
from the flat agony of humiliation which had her then in 
its grip. Dwightie had seen to that—Dwightie, who had 
surrounded her with success. Never before on her upward 
way, so easy, so effortless, so like the action of a funicular, 
had she been made a fool of, used in cold blood or treated 
treacherously. Dwightie had been her guard, her jealous 
protector, her loving escort. He had stood between her 
and the numerous pains of life. Away from him, and 
on the loose, in some one else’s country, she had proved 
herself unfit to be alone, pathetically naive, a crude 
and silly woman who had deceived herself and been 
deceived. 

She had been shocked into the amazing realization 
that she was not, as she had believed, so proudly, a 
woman of the world, but a little provincial, a boob! She 
sat among the wreckage of a petty conceit and a foolish 
vanity in an ecstasy of shame. She knew now that Louis 
had kissed her hand in the foyer of the Ritz Hotel in 
Paris simply because he had seen in her an easy mark, a 
woman upon whom to sponge. How often had he played 
that trick with other gullible creatures? She knew that 
every time he had kissed her lips he had been thinking of 
Fay. It was disgusting. It made her as sick as a dog. 
The little beast for whom she had been so eager to burn 
her boats, she t Id herself with rage, was a professional, 
a merchant of love. She liked the phrase very much. 

She heard with horror the merry voices of the children 
on the swings and roundabouts. There were little Fays 
among them. Some day they would bring down their 
mothers as her girl had done. 

Not once during that period of exquisite martyrdom did 
she give a single thought to Fay and the trouble that she 
was in or to what Dwightie would say when she returned 
with a daughter who had gone to the devil in some one 
else’s country. Her own jungle was too thick to enable 
her to come to that. The only conclusion that she came 
to was never to see Louis again. It would be dangerous. 
It might result in murder, because her love had turned to 
hate. 


CHAPTER XII 


AY’S first thought was to hit it up. She felt “like a 
million dollars.” She sang the old song*in the bath: 
“Do it all over again.” And as she chose a frock from 
her large collection, chucking all over the floor those 
which were not in her mood, she Charlestoned from the 
window to the dressing-table and finally from the dressing- 
table out. 
“Horse, horse, play with me.’ Where was the darned old 
She went from room to room along that corridor 
She 


horse? 
and the one above it, knocking at various doors. 
drew a blank everywhere. Damn! 

Piers, Eileen and Audrey were, at that moment, in the 
little shooting-gallery near-by the popular place selected 
by an elderly, rotund lady for the purpose of gaging the 
state of one’s nerves and blood pressure by means of a 
series of tubes in which various colored liquids bobbed 
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and bubbled. She appeared to earn a fairly good living 
in this manner, except when the weather was bad. 

Chirpy, Eric and Conway were, as we know, on the 
river. Grace Butler was with Mamma. Dick and Vicky 
were playing golf. 

Here was a helluva nice thing! What on earth to do? 
Fay was lost without a crowd. She felt like Napoleon in 
the last phase or Lloyd George lying like Humpty Dumpty 
at the bottom of the wall. And having gone from one 
door to another without a single rise, she thought, sud- 
denly, of Louis, of whose existence she had forgotten. And 
with the entrance of his name into her thoughts, she heard 
the echo of that piercing scream. The vague remembrance 
of her conversation with Dick when, during one of their 
brief sane moments, she had told him that she was worried 
about her mother, held her for a moment. 

“Well, that’s over,” she said. “I’ve blown that up, all 
right, all right. A good deed in a naughty world, old dear.” 

For a minute or two, not more, her heart jumped and a 
curious cold chill ran up and down her spine. If that fool 
doctor was right in what he had said to her mother, what 
the dickens was she going to do about it? He probably 
wasn't right. He was only a French doctor. But if, by 
any chance, he knew what he was talking about—well, it 
wouldn't prevent her from dancing—and then she’d see it 
through. Everything once. It would be rather a jibe. 


Si laughed and wheeled about, and there was Louis 
Lully. 

He was hatted. He carried a bundle of luggage labels. 
He appeared to be in a hurry. At the moment when he 
was about to thrust the key into his door she sang out, 
“Oh, Louis,” and pounded. 

Great work. Something in trousers! Hot stuff! 

Oddly enough the Frenchman was disconcerted. 
occurrence. 

“T am catching the train. I am going to Paris.” He 
kissed her hand from force of habit. 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” she said. “You're going to take 
me to the Ambassador. Tea and dance, old boy.” 

Again? Again? Mon Dieu! It was always to dance, 
always. 

“IT regret, but I have the train to catch. 
ill. She calls.” 

He lied, of course. His affectionate mother was luckily 
in the best of health, as he knew because she had written. 
She was making hay among the tourists, selling her tapes- 
try bags and her stunted little umbrellas with most inde- 
cent heads in that little shop of hers in the Rue St. Honoré. 

What, another mother? 

“Catch a later train,” said Fay. “I want you. Be a 
sport,” she added. “As you’re going to Paris, I may never 
see you again. Come on, hit it up.” 

The Frenchman shrugged his shoulders. To be a sport, 
as he knew from having herded with these people, meant 
doing something as gracefully as possible which went 
against the grain. All right, there were other trains, it 
was true, and, so long as he could get away without a 
lamentable scene with that old pathos, all would be pretty 
well. 

“Then quick,” he said, made his way to the lift and 
kept his finger on the bell. 

It was all a horror, a catastrophe. He had lost his job. 
The remainder of the summer was a waste. He must 
return to Paris and kick his heels about the shop, which 
he hated—so infra dig, so declassé—or hang about the 
Ritz, the Continental, the de Crillon, and endeavor to be 
picked up by another elderly woman, another of these 
“olds.”” Once more he would have to ask himself as he 
watched the tourist crowd with business speculation, “Is 
she a lady or is she only rich?’’ God, what a life! 

With such a profile, such glossy hair, so sheik a look, 
why was it, in Heaven’s name, that some one didn’t grab 
him for the moving pictures? He had been born to receive 
several thousand letters a day and make a salary that 
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AY said, ‘‘Hoorah!’’ and, taking a couple of sandwiches, ate them both by 
turns, noisily, with her mouth open, with a sort of animalish unrestraint 


was utterly grotesque. Ollywood. ‘Ollywood—that was 
the place for ’im 

They walked round to the Ambassador Hotel. 

Fay was in the highest spirits. She had won her point. 
She always won her point. She didn’t ask herself why 
Louis was going to Paris. She didn’t care. Not again 
would she be moved to a flicker of passion for this one- 
eyed little Frenchman who was bolting from her mother, 
who could not face the gaff. 

The Ambassador was crowded. Very few young peo- 
ple. Mostly women and men. Baccarat maniacs, recently 


out of bed. Elderly men with eyes like those of dying 
fish. Women of forty and over, cleverly made uj 
stamped with the announcement of the continual painful 
effort that goes with keeping thin \ curious lot 
French, Argentine, Spanish, English, American. Middle- 
age is the same in every part of the world 


DESIRE to confide struck Louis. He felt the need 
of spattering Fay’s light frock with a few drops of 
the blood that stained his martyr’s brow. After all, he 
had imagined that he loved [Continued on. page 100] 
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As Told by the 
NOTED 


COVER ARTIST 


to 


VIRGINIA SWAIN 


Harrison Fisher, who chooses each month 
from thousands of pretty candidates a 
beauty for the cover of the Cosmopolitan 


WOMAN wrote to me the other 
day: Harrison Fisher, for his monthly Cos- 
. mopolitan girl, uses many models. 
Dear Harrison Fisher, I admire The girl who posed for this Cosmo- 
vour work. I also want to paint. Let politan cover design was Vera Martin. 
me come and work with you; tidy your : a 
studio, keep your brushes clean and sit It s strange but it s true that the same 
1 your feet I need not fear the attractive girl was used as the model 
tongue of Mrs. Grundy, for I am a for all the covers, by various artists, 
hunchback—and I have an ugly face shown on these pages 
| need not fear the tongue ot . cause in fifteen years that woman 
Mrs. Grundy.” It is as if she is the first I have met who recog- 
had said: “I need not fear be- nized herself to be plain, unde- 
cause I cannot hope. Love is not for sired and undesirable. 
me, though I search the corners of the Other women believe in their 
earth. I am the most desolate of own beauty, and it is that faith 
God’s creatures—an ugly woman!” that makes a woman charming, 
Out of all the thousands of letters Coles Phillips thus interpreted gives her the _ self-assurance 
that have come to me, perhaps that Vera Martin in one of his last which brings power and success. 
letter touched me most deeply, be- ‘ covers for Life | wish- women had still more 
34 
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arrison 


Fisher 
IRL 


At right, 
Vera Martin, 
the model 

herself 


At left, Fred- 
erick L. Packer 
paintsa youth- 
ful, naive face 
of Miss Mar- 
tin's beauty 


gin Seiad 
of that faith—but | wish they 
knew what beauty is! 


T HAS been, since 1900, my 
job to find beauty, catch it on 

a canvas and serve it up to an in- 
satiable magazine public. 

I first looked for it in the faces 
of murderers and cutthroats, 
when, as a boy of seventeen, I 
drew sketches in the court-rooms 
of San Francisco for a local news- 
paper. And because sometimes, 
surprisingly, I found it, I was 
content with the seventeen dollars 
in my weekly envelop. 

My father, Hugo Anton Fisher, 
was an established painter of 
landscapes in California, and his 
father, too, had been a painter. My brother Melville took 
to landscapes and I to portraits. 

In 1897, when I was just twenty, I came to New York 
to try my hand at the magazine game. The artist’s New 
York of those days was very different from the New York 
of today. The field then was extremely restricted. There 
were no girl covers, and most of the magazines used illus- 
trations very sparingly, if at all. 

One of the kindest editors I met in those days was 
William Curtis Gibson, art editor of Puck, who is now 
art editor of Cosmopolitan magazine. He bought my 
sketches when he could, and told me how to better them. 

Then I had a lucky break. A feature writer I knew 
suggested my name to S. S. McClure, editor and founder 
of McCLure’s magazine, and I was given my first com- 


Henry Clive paints Vera Martin for a 
Smart Set cover as a golden-haired 
sub-deb 











mission. A magnificent one it was, too—to 
travel over Europe with the feature writer, illus- 
trating his travel sketches as we went. I walked 
on air. This meant that my fame and fortune 
were made. I wrote to my happy father to tell 
him that I had arrived. 

I hadn't. We took a splendid trip 
with expenses paid, and I brought back 
a portfolio of pictures I considered 
masterpieces. But for some reason the 
magazine rejected the feature writer's 
copy, and my beloved sketches went 
into the discard too. Perhaps they still 
lie in some old dusty file of McCiure’s, 
hidden from the light. Possibly it is 
just as well, for I have learned a lot 
about sketching since then. However, 
the fact that I had been given such an 
assignment gave me some prestige. I 
got more orders, and was able to afford 
other journeys abroad. 

It was in 1904, when I had begun to 
do a good deal of magazine work and 
my checks were larger, that I found the 
bald-headed girl who shaped my destiny 
in the magazines. She was a peasant in 
the south of France who had just recov- 
ered from a siege of typhoid fever which 
cost her all her hair. To hide her 
distressingly naked scalp, her mother had tied a wide 
ribbon band around her head and finished it off with a 
towering bow in front. 

The effect was piquant. I sketched it, combined it with 
the face of an American girl and sent the picture to the 
Saturday Evening Post. To the best of my knowledge, 
that was the first large head of a girl ever used as sole 
decoration on a magazine cover. When I came home 
later, the front-bow hair ribbon was the prevailing style 
of head-dress all over the country. 

That was one of the few times that I had a chance to 
create a hair style to suit myself. I liked to draw that 
front bow, and for months I drew it to my heart's content 

We artists are often asked, “Do you actually create 
modes in hair-dressing, or do [Continued on page 92} 
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“Hold the bow into the current. 





You must work!"’ Ian thundered 


angerous 


(Jurrents 


lr WAS not until the slow-moving logging train with 
| its one coach and string of flat cars had disappeared 

into the forest that Camilla Donnery realized fully 
the enormity of the step she was about to take. Like an 
icy hand clutching her heart the realization gripped her 
Faint, with colorless cheeks she sank down on her valise. 

She looked anxiously about the small clearing. Why 
wasn't lan there to meet her? The time seemed intermin- 
able before the noise of an approaching motor came 
through the woods. To her relief Ian Weatherlee drove 
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into sight and hurried from his car. He came toward her. 
tall, dark, defiantly erect, wearing his habitual air of well- 
groomed arrogance which even the brown breeches and 
flannel shirt could not take from him. 

Without greeting other than a smile Ian addressed her: 
“Sorry to be late. Haven't set my watch during the week 
I've been up here.” He took the hand which she offered. 
“Any one on the train?” 

“No one. I left the sleeper at Claymore Junction be- 
foréany one was up. How are you, Ian?” 





paddling tiercely to keep them headed up-stream, while Camilla grew almost hysterical 


By 
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SHERIDAN SPEARMAN 


Illustrated by 


A. N. SIMPKIN 


“Glad to be in the woods again—three years since I’ve 
been here.” As he helped Camilla into the front seat he 
was alarmed by her pallor. “You aren’t sorry you came?” 

She tried vainly to reassure herself. “No, Ian.” 

He pressed her hand till it hurt, got into the car and 
headed into the woods. 

“Where do we go?” she asked. 

“To the cabin on Silver River, about five miles from 
here. You can change your clothes there and we'll get off 
at once. The boat is about ready.” 


oA PROBLEM :” SOULS 

Worked Out Against 

the Brooding Background 
of the WILDERNESS 


Camilla gripped her cold hands together. There was 
still time to turn back. Ian could drive her to the lodge 
at Brampton. She could be there by evening, and the 
caretaker would be expecting her for she had written 
that she would be there this Wednesday or the following. 
This was the ruse which was to allow her a week with Ian 

She was thankful that Ian was silent as they rode; it 
gave her time to think. She closed her eyes, searching 
the years past for justification of her presence here. At 
seventeen she had been sold in marriage to save her 
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father financially. 


first time since she was a child on the day she returned 
from the convent and found her father in grave financial 
trouble. ‘There was little doubt from what she had learned 
since that Donnery had placed her father under heavy 
financial obligations to himself in order to bring about 


their marriage. Bruce Donnery had been anxious to join suddenly from her eyes. 


his name with the esteemed name of Braithwate. A sense 
of duty had prompted Camilla’s consent providing Don- 


nery asked no 
more than that 
she bear his name, 
but at sight of him 
her heart had 
sunk: he was less 
than five years 
her father’s junior. 

Donnery had 
hoped to win her, 
but years only 
turned her early 
tolerance of him 
to loathing. Cease- 
lessly he had bat- 
tered at the gates 
of her resolve to 
hold him to his 
agreement. Sh 
milla’s beauty he 
considered a fitting 
ornament for his 
home, and she had 
proved an asset to 
his career. Reach- 
ing an_ enviable 
place in the finan- 
cial and political 
world, Bruce Don- 
nery now above all 
else desired a son. 
Camilla could hear 
his thin, harsh 
voice as he had 
demanded of her, 
“Is there nothing 
with which I can 
bribe you to bear 
me a son? He 
would inherit a 
great fortune, and 
a great name. I 
should call him 
Braithwate Don- 
nery.” She had 
turned upon him 
fiercely. ‘Neither 
bribe nor threat 
can blot out rec- 
ollections of years 
in which you have 
made me loathe 
you!” His cold 
gray eyes like 
sharp steel had 
smitten her. “I 
have not tried 
coercion. Now by 
heavens, I shall 
break you as I 
break every one 
who opposes me!” 

It had been dur- 
ing the merciless 
carrying out of his 
threat that she had 
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cA Sailor's Sinful Soul 


By BILL ADAMS 


MINNIE an’ Dot was singin’ in the Elegant Saloon, 

An’ Blanche was nursin’ her baby—an’ the fiddler’s tune 
Was moanin’ that old song, “Sailin’ over the Boundin’ Main, 
There's many a stormy wind shall blow ‘ere Jack comes home again.” 


US LITTLE sea apprentices were seated in a ring, 

Watchin’ the fiddler fiddlin’, hearin’ the women sing; 
Us little sea apprentices, when the long day’s work was done, 
We didn’t have no money to spend on decent fun: 
We were both poor and hungry; for they drove us for our lives, 
An ashore there was but the women an’ the fiddlers in the dives. 
"T was snug of a night an’ cosy, with their windows warmly red, 
An’ we'd sit there of the evenings an’ think of our young pals, dead 
Gone over the side an’ drownded from the rails of our ships at sea. 
(The women was kind to us youngsters an’ gave us our beer all free). 


"THE Elegant Door was opened an’ a Missioner entered in, 

All set upon savin’ sailors, young apprentices’ souls from sin; 
An’ he called us, called to me, “Billy!” an’ put up his hands in prayer; 
An’ it made me feel sort o’ silly, till Minnie cried, ““That ain't fair! 
You go an’ talk to the owners o° them drivin’ Liverpool clippers, 
Tell them o' God an’ Jesus, an’ never you mind these nippers. 
Don't ye know as their bellies is empty? Don’t ye know as they're 

tired and worn? 
Say! Wen did you come westin’ i’ the winter around the Horn? 
You go an’ talk to the owners, tell them o°' God,” said she; 
‘An’ tell ‘em to feed their apprentices an’ to treat ‘em square at sea.” 


A\N’ DOT was smilin’ an’ stampin’, an’ swayin’ to an’ fro, 

An the fiddler man got rampin’ to the tune 0’ “Blow, boys, blow” 
An’ I seemed to see white canvas all bright beneath the moon, 
An’ to feel a ship bound homeward an’ leapin’ to his tune. 

An’ Blanche’s kid was dimplin’, but the Missioner stared aghast 
While I felt the run an’ quiver of a wind upon the mast; 

An’ one o’ the girls cried, “Billy, let's show him how to sing!” 
An’ I saw the sea-tops hilly, an’ I heard the ship bells ring. 


N’ WE all stood up to sing it, an old, old song of the sea, 
While the Missioner stood dumbfounded, an’ stared at us won- 
deringly. 
But the women sensed the beauty of the cold, hard love of ships, 
An’ the strong, stern bonds of duty in the worship of our lips. 


‘“ AN’ YOU—” with the room yet ringin’ to the storm of our hard 
refrain 
“You go an’ talk to the owners,” said Minnie McKoy again. 
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Bruce Donnery had seen her for the met Ian. When she had met him she had loved him. 
Since they had planned this reckless adventure together 
the cry of her conscience had been drowned by the intoxi- 
cating music of her mad infatuation. 
dream of being fat from the world and its restraint had 
become a reality, had the veil of seli-deceit been torn 


Only now, when the 


For months nothing had mattered but her love for Ian. 
Now she paused to wonder if that love outweighed all 


self-respect. To 
Donnery she felt 
she owed nothing; 
what he might 
think was of no 
importance. The 
battle lay within 
herself. She looked 
at Ian. How 
passionately she 
loved him! She 
weighed that 
thought with the 
fact that there was 
yet time to turn 
back. 

“Tan,” she said, 
placing her hand 
on his arm with de- 
termination. Inher 
eyes he read her 
alarm. He brought 
the car to a stand- 
still and slipped his 
arm around her. 
There was a dis- 
arming quality in 
his voice as he 
asked, “What is it, 
Camilla?” 

“lan—I—” she 
began hesitantly, 
but he tried to 
still her fears with 
a kiss. She turn- 
ed her head away. 
“Not now 
please.” 

Patting her hand, 
he drove on. Ian 
Weatherlee had 
imagined her too 
blindly infatuated 
to falter. He must 
not let her change 
her mind. So he 
began to talk of 
the country about 
them, pointing out 
things of which 
he had told her 
when they were 
making their plans. 
As Ian talked, 
Camilla roused 
herself to the 
beauty of her sur- 
roundings. 

It was May in 
the heart of the 
Silver Forest. 
Camilla soon felt 
its spell upon her; 
its magic dis- 
pelled her doubts. 
She slipped her 
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prs lan’s voice there came a subtle change. ‘I don’t want you that way, Camilla. 


I love you . . 


arm through lan’s, her close-cropped golden head pressed 
igainst him. 

She seemed so young there beside him—little over 
twenty—so infinitely desirable. Something of the ele- 
mental emotion existent in the world about them stirred 
him; he would not allow himself to think how much 
sweeter it would have been had he brought Camilla there 
because he loved her. During the six months in which he 
had left no subtle gallantry unplayed to win her, the un- 
fairness of what he was doing had sometimes struck him 
like a blow. It was cowardly to reach Bruce Donnery 
through his wife, but it had proved the only way ‘to pene- 
trate the magic armor which Donnery’s wealth and posi- 
tion afforded. For Ian, Camilla had proved “ Achilles’ 
Heel.”’ 

lan swung the car from the road over soft new grass 
through a lane cut in the underbrush, Half a mile and 


love you the way I did that first night before I knew who you were”’ 


they stopped before a 
cabin built of logs. 

When Ian stopped the 
motor the near-by roar 
of water could be heard. 
Young bracken carpeted 
the ground, its new 
green dotted with the 
white of trilliams. Ian 
helped Camilla from the 
car. A glow had come 
into her cheeks, her eyes 
were bright and soft and 
full of love. She looked 
about her enchanted. “I 
never dreamed of any- 
thing so lovely!” 

lan led her toward 
the cabin. “I have some 
lunch partially pre- 
pared. As soon as we 
have eaten we will start. 
I want to make camp 
tonight five miles up- 
stream.”’ 

The interior of the 
cabin was partitioned 
into two rooms. In the 
one which they entered 
there was a stove, a 
table and some crudely 
constructed chairs. Ian 
stirred the fire and put 
coffee on. He emptied 
a can of beans into a 
skillet and some canned 
fruit into a dish. Ca- 
milla kneeling on the 
seat of a chair, her 
hands clasped over its 
back, watched him wist- 
fully as he worked. 

Before her in these 
homely surroundings she 
saw a new lan, perhaps 
more human. The capi- 
tal and the life where 
she had known him 
seemed unreal . . . an 
eternity away. 

Today they could not 
overcome the atmos- 
phere of restraint be- 
tween them. Ian worked 
in silence, looking at her 
occasionally, making an 
effort to smile, but he 
was noticeably grave. 

Camilla pictured her husband and Ian vividly in con- 
trast. Bruce in the late fifties, his full-blooded face with 
its aggressive undershot jaw, his cold gray, calculating 
eyes, his imperious harsh voice. Ian was forty, and a 
type that appealed to an imaginative woman, so thor- 
oughly a gentleman, and there was an element of fascina- 
tion in his cool detachment. The world had turned him 
cynical, though she did not know this. These two men 
had possessed one trait in common—a dogged determina- 
tion to win her. If only she could have married Ian. . 
Camilla clenched her hands, determined no longer to drug 
her conscience with excuses. She was there of her own 
free will because her love for [an was greater than her 
fear of the inevitable consequences 

lhe beans sizzled in the skillet the near-by rivet 
called . they were alone in the forest, she and Ilan 

“Why are you so quiet?” she |Continued on page 84] 
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HEY entered the 

dreary little office to- 

gether, Mary and Jim. 
Until the door closed behind 
them they looked as happy 
as two yourg lovers, newly 
wed, ought to look. Then 
the blight of the place fell 
upon them. Jim had bought 
the little office and the plant 
and the small newspaper 
with his hard-saved money, 
and Mary had married him 
on the strength of it. To- 
gether they did all the work: 
reporting, editing, typeset- 
ting, publishing, delivering, 
accounting, soliciting adver- 
tisements, trying to collect 
subscriptions—everything. 

The passage outside the 
door was strewn with bits of 
farm truck: pumpkins, car- 
rots, potatoes, turnips. So 
far, that was the only sort 
of subscription they had 
been able to collect 

“Oh dear, Jim, I am so 
sick of vegetables,’ Mary 
sighed, and for a moment 
her red lips quivered and 
her pretty eyes looked dim. 
“If somebody would only 
pay with a chicken or a 
piece of beef! 

That was the rub. Jim 
knew his Mary was not half 
nourished. Cash they had 
none. Right at that moment, 
as soon as Mary sat at her 
grubby desk, she started to 
address the very last pack 
age of stamped wrappers 
they had. When these were used up, where postage would 
be coming from was a puzzle. As for their diet, that very 
morning their breakfast had been potato pancakes. So 
far as they knew, their evening meal would be carrot- 
and-turnip stew. Jim had been to all his subscribers. 
Chere were promises in plenty, but no cash. He believed 
some people would pay in a day or so. He hoped they 
would. There were bills for paper and ink, and, strangely, 
the merchants he bought from seemed to have a knack of 
squeezing payments from customers which he wished he 
could learn. Jim was hungry himself. His stomach was 
filled occasionally; but, like Mary, he had been broyght 
up on more solid food than vegetables, and a full stomach 
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J™ glanced again at Mary, sitting there 
so bravely at her tedious task. 

quietly, cautiously, he slipped the automatic 
from the drawer into his coat pocket 


Then 


(5 


“ew 


was not by any means a satisfied body—as they had learned. 

He glanced at Mary. She sat there bravely trying to 
hide her distress from him. It had been a long time since 
they had been able to eat lunch. Yesterday he had scraped 
a carrot for her and peeled a turnip for himself, and they 
had lunched in the office, laughing rather hysterically at 
the joke. He had news to write up, an editorial to com- 
pose or clip and many sticks of type to set. A new 
butcher was starting business in town; Jim had a hope 
he might secure his advertisement, with a payment per- 
haps in beef. He opened his drawer, rummaging for 
shreds of tobacco. His pipe had laid cold for many a 
day now. Among the litter there was his life insurance 
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-A very short STORY Reve 


policy, held down in a corner by his old forty-five auto- 
matic pistol. The automatic was a memento of the War 
He fingered it lovingly. The policy he tapped with a 
finger, and he muttered thanksgiving that it was paid up. 
rhat at least would take care of Mary if anything hap- 
pened to him. She could eat regularly on that. He 
uttered a choky little laugh at the thought that he would 
be so much more valuable dead than alive. He got up, 
swung on his battered old hat and kissed Mary on” the 
nose. That was his way when sportively bent. 

“Im going out to get some cash, little feller. I'll be 
back soon,” he said, and ran out before she could question 
him. But he was back sooner than she expected, and 
failure was written all over him. 

“Don't mind, Jim,” she told him, running her hands 
through his hair. “I rather like pumpkin. And [’m not 
1 bit hungry. I can make lovely pumpkin pies.” 

“Without flour?” he laughed harshly 

Well, dear, we can have all but the crust 
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Jim sat at his desk again. 
He scraped in every cor- 
ner of the drawer for to- 
bacco. He found enough to 
use. He found enough to 
give him a couple of whiffs; 
then he sat staring at the 
littered contents of the 
drawer. He fingered the 
automatic, and snapped the 
rubber around the policy. 
He glanced again and again 
at Mary, sitting there so 
bravely at her tedious, drab 
task of addressing wrappers. 
He heard her humming a 
little song. The song was 
merry, but there was a catch 
in her voice. 

His shoulders went back, 
and his head jerked up. 
Quietly, cautiously, he slip- 
ped the automatic from the 
drawer into his coat pocket, 
swung on his hat again and 
went over to Mary. He 
stooped and kissed her full 
and long on the lips. He 
did that when warm affec- 
tion welled up within him. 

“I’ve got a scheme, Mary 
girl. You'll soon eat prop- 
erly. Just sit tight and 
don’t worry.” He went out. 

Mary sat at her job for 
half an hour. Subtly some- 
thing seemed to be whisper- 
ing to her brain that all was 
not well. She could not 
write. Drawn by an irre 
sistible urge, she went to his 

desk, opened the drawer. And a gasp burst from her 
throat. His pistol was gone. 

She ran to the window, holding her face between her 
hands, all ink-smudged. ‘Then she ran to the door. She 
must go out and find him! 

Near-by, down-stairs, a heavy report almost stunned 
her. The building shook. Then footsteps on the stairs 
quick, hurried footsteps! 

They were ccming to the office. As she turned the 
handle somebody outside turned it, too, and she tottered, 
almost fell. The door slammed shut with a crash that 
shook the place. 

Like a cyclone Jim burst in, catching her in triumphant 
arms. Holding her with one arm, he opened his drawer 
stuck the pawnticket for the automatic inside the rubber 
band on the insurance policy, then grabbed down her hat 
and jammed it on her curls. 

Come on, honey,” he whooped. “Here's where we eat! 
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What it Means to Be a 
Book Publisher ac 29 


What SIMON and SCHUSTER Have 
Found Out in Their Pursuit of Best Sellers 


By BEATRICE BARMBY 


““CNCHUSTER,” says Simon; “Simon,” says Schuster, 
S which makes it a little difficult to decide if there is 
any better half in this youthful and successful firm 

of publishers. 

The average age of these youthful prodigies of the pub- 
lishing world is exactly twenty-nine, with a balance of two 
years in favor of Lincoln Schuster. 

Four years ago they were just young men on salaries. 
Today they are the owners of a flourishing publishing 
house with a business which includes such widely different 
best sellers as the ubiquitous Cross-Word Puzzle books 
and Will Durant’s enlightening “Story of 
Philosophy.” 

And in case the term “best seller” 
doesn’t suggest to you the full and mag- 
nificent story, it would be wise to men- 
tion that up to the month of March, 
1927, considerably more than one million 
copies of the puzzle books were sold, 
while the mighty “Story of Philosophy” 
has passed the one-hundred-and-sixty- 
thousand mark. It is worth while point- 
ing a finger to the amazing fact that a 
book on a serious subject has, by the abil- 
ity of its author and the efforts of its pub- 
lishers, waltzed past sensational novels. 

There are no furrowed brows nor work- 
weary eyes in the offices of Simon and 
Schuster. Instead there is a sense of the 
sheer fun of publishing books, a ,bub- 
bling fund of ideas on designing, selling 
and advertising and a modesty which dis 
credits these elements in success and puts 
it all down to—just luck 

“Imagine if I hadn’t met Mr. Schus- 
ter,’ said Mr. Simon, in a voice robbed 
of youth by the mere thought of such a 
calamity. 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Schuster, 
appearing from an adjoining office, no 
doubt with the idea of giving the interview the more 
paternal touch of one who has just discarded his twenties. 
“You can believe anything Simon tells you, except when 
he is talking about me.’’ Which attitude reflects another 
element in their success—-friendship, admiration and under 
standing between partners 

To go back to the beginning. Both were born in March, 
in the city of New York, and both went to Columbia 
University—without, however. meeting Richard L. 
Simon was graduated in 1920 and drifted into the export- 

He was just twenty-one. : 

“You hadn't then any definite yearnings toward being 
a publisher?” I asked 

“I hadn't, nor toward any other particular job. I was 
a decidediy normal youth. English was the subject,in 
which I majored, but there didn’t seem to be any definite 


ing business 
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jj = DURANT, author of 
**The Story of Philosophy,”’ 
which found its way to best- 
sellerdom under the flag of 
Simon and Schuster through a 
series of strange incidents re- 
counted in this article 


connection between that and earning a living. At the end 
of 1920, when the exporting business collapsed, I went 
into the music business because I could play a piano.” 

Mr. Lincoln Schuster made a lightning appearance. 
“Don’t you think that was a fine publishing speech for a 
piano player?” he teased. Then Simon continued: 

“When prospects came into the music-store it was neces- 
sary to keep on hounding them until they bought pianos. 

“Schuster worked in the same building—Aeolian Hall, 
on Forty-second Street—in the credit organization of an 
automobile accessory business, and that not being eneugh 
to use up his energy, he also taught 
journalism at Columbia, acted as New 
York correspondent for The Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript and did a little work as 
feature writer for the North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 

“IT knew of him through a cousin who 
told me to look him up, but I didn’t—I 
had plenty of friends and my cousin’s 
leads never did appeal to me. But one 
day, being especially bored with my job, 
I drifted into his office. Schuster came 
to meet me out of the board of directors’ 
room. 

“That impressed him,” came from the 
reappearing Mr. Schuster. “He thought 
I was one of them.” 

Richard Simon laughed. “I'll tell you 
what did impress me. Later I saw a copy 
of ‘Jean Christophe’ on his desk. That 
made an immediate bond.” 

“Did you try to sell him a piano?” | 
asked. 

“I’m afraid I was too interested in 
discussing Romain Rolland.” 

“I did buy the piano—but not from 
him,” said Mr. Schuster, before disap- 
pearing. 

In May, 1921, Richard Simon found 
a clerical job in the office of Boni & Liveright, publishers. 
Here, for the first time, was work which seemed worth 
while. He began to submit and execute ideas for promot- 
ing the sale of the Modern Library Series. You see, he 
practised what he now preaches. Then he put a finger in 
the pie ofthe trade campaign on Van Loon’s “Story of 
Mankind.” In short, in two years, he developed his selling 
initiative, became acquainted with the work of a sales 
manager and had some editorial experience. 

Instead of keeping his eyes fixed upon his own particu- 
lar job, young Simon looked around. He had a job of 
his own for which he was paid. He did it—-but that wasn’t 
enough for him. He found other and more important 
work which interested him and as no one said, “Get out 
of that,” he went right on doing it. 

Neither Simon nor Schuster had the salaried mind which 














says, “Gee, I’m not going to do any more work than I have 
to, and certainly no more than I'm paid for.” They had 
the executive mind which does a thing for the sheer interest 
if putting it over. 

“I can’t remember any specific moment when we said, 
Let’s go into book publishing,” said Mr. Simon. “We 
seemed to reach the idea naturally and inevitably, and by 
the end of 1923 we were ready to take the step. I had 
been with Boni & Liveright for two and one-half years 
ind I thought I knew a lot about publishing, but when | 
told Mr. Liveright about our venture he genuinely warned 
me against it. -At the time, of course, the warning went 
ver my head. 

“What did Mr. Liveright say when he warned us? 

“He said: ‘My boy you don’t know what you will be 
!p against in the publishing business. You haven’t had 
enough experience. You don’t know the problems which 
confront publishers.’ I have realized since that he had 
my best interests at heart. 


We found office space and 
1924, we sat at our nice 


‘EK VERYTHING went well. 
a Staff, and on January 2, 
new desks in our nice new offices, right here at Thirty- 


seven West Fifty-seventh Street. There was only one 
thing lacking—manuscripts. 

“Oh, of course, we had lots of ideas, such as our Com- 
mon Sense Library series on tennis, finance and other sub- 
jects and we had some concrete editorial prospects which 
we hoped to develop into books for the autumn, but this 
wasn't enough. The fact that the publishing world is 
conservative, that we couldn’t put out snappy ads. asking 
for manuscripts and that no one was likely to bring them 
to two unknown young men without invitation made our 
problem all the more difficult. 

“We began to think of Mr. Liveright’s advice. We 
grew thin on the difficulty of discovering authors who were 
pining to have us bring out their best sellers. We even 
wrote to college professors and asked them if they had any 
bright young students who were likely to set the world 
afire and bring fame to a struggling firm of publishers. 


Left, 
Richard Simon 


| ecngpon years ago, 
Richard Simon 
and Lincoln Schus- 
ter were working on 
salary. Today, with 
an average age of 
twenty - nine, 
have made a success 
which is one of the 
phenomena of the 
publishing world 


Right, 
Lincoln Schuster 
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“But with all our efforts, nothing of any note arrived 

“Then one night an aunt of mine who was a puzzle fan 
sighed out a wish for a cross-word puzzle book which she 
might give to a friend. Next morning I set the ball rolling 
and the first Cross-Word Puzzles book was ready to be 
launched. 

“A little diffident about the idea, | mentioned it to the 
head of the book department of the American News Com- 
pany, who was a good friend of mine. 

‘*Good heavens, Simon,’ said he, ‘you simply mustn't 
do it. It’s terrible; at the very South Pole of publishing 
ideas. It'll freeze your reputation. Don’t put your name 
to it.’ 

“We were so shy about our first editorial offspring that 
we decided to publish it under the pseudonym of the Plaza 
Publishing Company. Before hazarding our first modest 
edition of thirty-six hundred copies we took a ‘test’ ad. to 
see if there was a field for such a volume. The experimen- 
tal ad. pulled, and pulled well, so we plunged. 

“We then organized a Cross-Word Puzzle Association 
and started local, state, national, international, intercol- 
legiate and mixed-doubles cross-word puzzle tournaments, 
with committees of celebrities. In our first advertisements 
and posters we announced 

1921 Coue 

1922 Mah Jong 

1923 Bananas 

1924 Cross-Word Puzzles 


‘We hired halls. We drafted by-laws and rules for 
amateur cross-word orgies. We put out party books. We 
wrote letters. We visited editors, urging them to put cross 
word puzzles in the papers. We set out to make the world 
cross-word puzzle conscious. 

“Soon we were selling thousands of copies a day and 
breaking into the best seller lists. Every actor, every 
columnist, every cartoonist helped the cause. It became 
the rage. Now, although the peak has been passed, to 
our amazement the puzzle-book business is not only thor 
oughly stabilized but much better than last year. It’s 
no longer a fad. We're bringing |Continued on page 118} 
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The Story Thus Far 


“SN NID MONROE, 
kK eighteen-year-old daugh- 


ter of a cultivated New 
York family, has been loved 
since school days by Ned 
Grier of New York and Dick 
Grant, a California boy who 
had come East for his educa- 
tion. The two boys have been 
chums, and the friendship 
grows with the years, though 
Dick Grant does not always 
approve of the conduct of Ned 
At the senior prom at the 
boys’ college, Enid, as Ned's 
guest, becomes aware of Pearl, S 


a girl with whom Ned has 

been carrying on an affair. 4 
‘ : . 2% fF 

But the quick-wittedness of 

Dick Grant prevents Enid 

from learning the relations be- 

tween this woman and Ned 

After graduation, the two 
boys get jobs with a great oil IFTING her fragile body, 
company, and Ned is sent to ~ Dick held the beautiful 
Oklahoma while Dick is given Eurasian above danger and 
a post in Shanghai. On the fought his way to the edge 
way to the Orient, Dick stops of the crowd 
in Paris to see Enid and her 
mother, who are spending the Christmas vacation there 
between Enid’s terms at a French boarding-school. 

Dick almost confesses his love to Enid, but is prevented 
by a taxi accident. He is forced to leave for Marseilles, 
whence he is to sail for China, without having proposed 
to her 


CHAPTER VI 
SEPARATION 


ICK’S travels—the scenes he had passed through 
1) served only to intensify his longing for Enid. 

Che journey to China was interesting, of course, 
to a young man making his first cruise. Aden was blister- 
ing, but its newness made him forget the heat. How could 
those British officers stick it out there for years? He saw 
some small boats which he was told were rea! pirate ships. 

Singapore fascinated him. There he stopped over to 
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awend to certain business. All the while he was wishing 
that he was seeing things through Enid’s eyes and with 
her dear arm through his. He knew how he would hold 
her little hand in his big one as she slipped it through his 
arms when they would walk side by side. 

He longed for her in Manila—to drive in one of those 
funny victorias with Enid by his side on a starlit night! 
That would be living. Lots of pretty girls in Manila, too. 
But none as beautiful as his Enid. 

Shanghai. Shanghai meant real business. The oil com- 
pany was one of the most powerful and influential organ- 
izations in China. He was soon caught in a treadmill of 
hard work, and his superiors were pleased that he did not 
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spend his evenings at the Plaza, as most newly arrived 
young men would have done. For there are the so-called 
Russian refugees and many girls of the same brand Dick 
had seen at Zelli’s in Paris. 

Richard Grant, however. was there on business, and 
nothing was to interfere with it. He had a goal—to get 
ahead and propose to Enid. 

In order to lead a more normal life and not get into 
the crazy whine of jazz, Scotch and soda and unattached 
lady tourists looking for a thrill, Dick took a charming 
little house in the French concession which a comrade at 
the company was giving up. With the hous he inherited 
the servants, two good Chinese boys who looked after him 


ae 


Illustrated 
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and made him very comfortable. 

Occasionally he brought a friend 
home to dine and after dinner they 
sat on the veranda and smoked. 
Once in a while he was obliged to 
go to official dinners and parties 
at the Carlton or the Majestic- 
but there the American jazz made 
him homesick. 

He joined the American Country 
Club, the Columbia, and played 
golf. 

One day as Dick was teeing up 
at the seventh hole, some one gave 
him a resounding slap on his 
shoulder and said: “Well, I'll be 
damned!” 

Ivor Drake it was. He had been 
a senior at college when Ned and 
Dick were freshmen. 

“This is luck!” shouted Dick as 
they shook hands. 

Ivor was a newspaper corre- 
spondent for the Amalgamated 
Press, had an itching foot and 
loved his job. The farther away 
he was ordered, the better he liked 
it and the better stuff he wrote. 

“You must come out to my 
shack the first night you can, 
Ivor,” said Dick as they parted at 
the club. ‘““How about tomorrow?”’ 

“Can't make it tomorrow, old 
man, but the next.” 

He went to Dick’s for dinner, 
and while the Chinese boys were 
bringing the cocktails and ap- 
petizers Ivor looked around the 
room. 

“Pretty soft,” he said. “Now 
all you need is a Chinese wife. 
Sure you haven’t one hidden be- 
hind that screen?” 

They laughed, and Dick de- 
clared he didn’t go in for that. 
He had a feeling of revulsion at 

the thought of it, with Enid waiting across the sea. 

Ivor examined the screen which shut off the doorway 
leading into a bedroom and said it was very fine and that 
he would like to buy it on the way home. 

“Screens always look suspicious and intriguing, don’t 
they?” Ivor laughed and wound his long legs tighter 
around each other and twirled his close-cropped mustache. 

“I wish you would go shopping with me some day,” said 
Dick. “I want to get some presents to take home with 
me. What are some good things to take home?”’ 

“Amber and jade.” 

“How about a fine Mandarin coat; one of those long 
embroidered ones?” 
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“Dick, now T know vou have a girl—haven’t von?” oer + her fect, but with each vain efi 

Well, she’s not Chinese,’ and he blushed to the ground ig "a 
What's Ned Grier doing?” asked Drake Dick charged into the crowd. Once he was, 

He's with the company, too,’ Dick explained and lost sight of her green skirt The Dusted bad 
Where is he now again Another mob was coming arow ‘ —_ 

rk! Me H i re ¥ I ¢ f he didn't get to her, they'd trample her 
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| 
t the tellow in the chapter 
them to look him over and if 
he ill right take him You know 
the men there now, and | don't 
Dick gave Ivor Ned's address—a 
careless act that was to have a tre 
mendous influence upon his life 


, ye next afternoon the two 
friends went shopping, and Dick 
bought a magnificent Mandarin coat 
of rich Chinese blue, embroidered 
heavily in silk and gold with a beau- 
tiful design of lotus flowers 
He held it lovingly in his hands 
and almost caressed it, for it was t 
adorn his love—his Enid. 
That night when he reached his 
house he unwrapped it and laid it 
across the back of a chair and gazed 
at it. It would be the first garment 
in her trousseau. He imagined he 
could see her before a mirror turning 
to one side to admire the design on 
the back. He could see her wrapping 
it around her adorable slim figure. 
“Too bad you’re going away,” said 
Dick as they parted on Nanking 
Road. “T’ll miss you.” 
“IT won’t be long in Pekin. I'll 
call you up as soon as I get back. Be 
good while I’m gone!”’ 
It wasn’t very hard for Dick to be 
good. He was working at top speed. 
Temptations didn’t occur to him. 
The day before Ivor was expected 
back Dick, waiking home, saw a 
parade approach. 
Taking his piace at the side of a 
street in the French Concession, he 
watched the irregular files of young 
Chinamen pass before him. 
Suddenly there was confusion. One 
of the students had marched too close 
to a policeman. The policeman struck 
him. And before Dick could have 
counted ten there was a riot. 
He braced himself against a wall 
and warded off the surging crowd “See how beautiful it is!” she cried. “A dear friend thought 
which bore upon him. He had to 
laugh. Why, it was like being in a football game again. He lowered his shoulders and with his strong arms bent 
But it was hard for the people who were getting knocked out at the elbow he plowed his way through the strug 
down gling mass of sweating, wriggling bodies and finally 
The crowd increased; clubs were being used; he heard reached her. 
a shot. Lifting her fragile body above his head, he held her 
This wasn’t such a joke as he thought it would be. A above danger. Then, still bearing her above his head, he 
Babel of tongues, angry shouts, women’s screams. fought his way to the edge of the crowd and carried her 
Then he saw a girl who had been knocked down try to into a doorway and laid her down, taking off his coat and 
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was } jalding it, under her head, to make a piilow tor het 
The poor litte thing was unconscious. Her eyes were 
ushed bac dosed, and her black, straight, bobbed hair dingy with the 
ere it * hast from the treet 
Conner Dick loose ed the neck of her black eatin jacket and 
ew it buar } m her throat 


hought of me—for a moment—in that fabulous Chinese city!"’ 
ns bent : : . 

- strug: What was the child—or was she a woman? Was she 
finally White or yellow? He couldn’t tell at first, as she lay 


€ unconscious. 






eld her “heey she opened her eyes. They were blue. But 
pad, he — 
ed her Thank you,” she said, with the unmistakable “kou” 
at and of a British accent. 
He must get her out of this. The crowd was thinning, 
67 
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an Eurasian, 
Dick hailed a mckshaw 


WU. tail 


treet lifted’ her iv 


Where do you live 
( Peertex hye newered in a treeriviny cee 
' that rt? " yw dietame ft ‘ 
ve we hiatarm 
W here at | tabe u ca lb k 
maquired 
| have no place | 
Thick thresh he wa ' amad sit 
made him feel uncomfortable Hie notioed a 
wy drove slong the Kund that h looked 
wistiully out at thy hips in the harbor 
I'd better take her right to my house he 
said to himself 1 can talk to her after she is 
stronger. Poor little thing——just a slip of a 


girl!” 

The rickshaw jiggled along. The gir! straight 
ened up and smoothed her straight black bang 
over her forehead and tried to smooth her green 
velvet skirt and brush the dust from her black 
satin jacket. 

Dick felt as though he were taking home a 
big animated Chinese doll. Her expression 
had only changed when she had looked out 
into the harbor. 

They drove up to Dick’s door, and after 
paying the coolie he took her into the house. 

The Chinese boys were waiting. 

“Take this young lady into this bedroom,” 
said Dick, pointing to the sleeping-room back 
of the screen, “‘and bring tea.”’ 

Whether the Chinese boys made any com- 
ment on Dick’s guest to each other could never 
have been ascertained by their courteous 
demeanor. Perhaps they did whisper in the 
kitchen that they might have two people to 
work for instead of one, and that it was strange 
Mr. Grant had brought a half-caste Missy to 
his home. 

The girl refreshed herself and came into the 
sitting-room where Dick was waiting. 

“Lie there,” he said, pointing to a wicker 
chaise-longue. 

Wearily she lay down and folded her little 
hands on her lap—beautiful hands. Her tiny 
French-heeled slippers and flesh-colored stock- 
ings peeped out under the long, tight green 
velvet skirt. 

“Tell me your name,” said Dick, pouring 
the tea. 

“May Quong,” she answered. 

There was time enough to question her 
further when she had finished her tea. 

But May Quong spoke first. 

“You were so kind to me. Please tell me 
your name. You saved my life.” 

“Grant’s my name,” replied Dick. 

“You see—” and May Quong stopped. 
seemed as if she couldn’t go on. 

Dick smiled that smile which would give any 
woman or child or dog confidence, brushed his 
hair back from his forehead and waited. 

She took a sip of tea. 

“You see, I live in Chefoo. 
keeper in a hotel there.” 

“Your parents—are they living?’’ Dick asked, wonder- 
ing what this girl’s heritage was. 

“My mother died when I was a little girl. She was 
English, and so sweet. And my father died a few years 
ago. Although he was Chinese, he always spoke in English 


It 


I was a book- 


to me. I was educated at an English mission school. I’m 
Christian.” 
Dick thought she added [Continued on page 110] 
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Women with GOALS 


I. 


MARGARET MCCANN 
Whose Former Bosses 


Now Ask Her Advice 


( NCE a stenographer at $8 a week, 
today Margaret McCann is an 
authority on investment securities 


OU remember the many mellow melodramas in 

which the woman pays, and pays, and pays, and 

pays? Poor woman! But the fate of our heroine 
ah, that’s the tail of a different horse. 

Her fate? She rolls her own. 

When you first meet her she is a stenographer in a 
West Street steamship office. She’s young, and not iong 
out of business college. She’s thin 

The light is bad. Really there is no light, though it is 
early afternoon. There is only a sort of gloom in the 
office; and she finds it difficult to read her notes. Boats 
coming down the grimy Hudson mock her with their 
sirens. The smoke screen above the Jersey shore, a great 
gray-black band between the 
water and the sky, throws her 
a sinister glance. It seems to 
be symbolic. It seems to say 
to her: “What's the*use? Every- 
thing you’ve done, everything 
you do, everything you will do 

is only smoke.” 

Margaret McCann 
the black-gray horizon, and 
doubles her hands into fists. 
Smoke! Gloom! Discourage 
ment! Will they daunt her? 

She’s just one of thousands 
and thousands of stenographers, 
neither better nor worse than the 
average. She’s wretchedly poor, 
she’s naturally shy and timid, 
her salary is but eight dollars a 
week, and when she’s spent ten 
cents a day for food and ten 
cents for carfare there isn’t much 
left. A little over a dollar a day 

payment for hard work, com- 
pensation for slavery, dirt, gloom, 
weariness and hunger. Many a 
stenographer has killed her body 
because of these conditions: 
many another has killed her soul. 

But Margaret McCann rises 
above them. Her father is dead, 


looks at 
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By 
EDWARD J. DOHERTY 


and she cannot afford to be weak. She must be the bread- 
winner. She must care for her mother and the little ones, 

This was long ago when the only job a stenographer 
might reasonably hope for was the job of secretary. 

Today Miss McCann sits in her own office on the 
tenth floor of a clean new skyscraper at Seventy-four Trin- 
ity Place, in lower Manhattan, just a block or so fom 
the West Street place. She has light and air on three 
sides of the office. She can look down at the Hudson, 

Great captains of industry call up to ask this woman's 
advice about bonds and stocks. Bankers phone to in- 
quire when they may see her. Brokers want her opinion 
on securities. Troops of investors hang on her “yes” and 
“no.” She has a suite in a Manhattan apartment hotel 
and a country home in Westchester. There is a move- 
ment on foot to place her at the head of a great financial 
organization. Ten years from now she may be classed 
with J. P. Morgan. 

How did she do it? 

She worked as a stenographer or a secretary in many 
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NEW YORK Had No TERRORS for This GIRL with IDEAS 


Mary A. Thomson and her novelty dolls. Her story appears on Page 76 
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offices. She absorbed all sorts of business acumen during 
the day. And did she step out at night? She did not! 
Let the gum-chewers do the stepping. She studied finance. 
She read every book on the subject she could beg, borrow 
or buy. She became a recognized expert on securities, 
especially oil securities. 

However, she could still be a great authority on oil and 
keep working for fifty dollars a week. But she had more 
gumption than that. She decided to be her own boss. 
And she is. Her own and several other people's. 

She started ouf as an independent broker, intending to 
advise women investors. But there were so many men 
who needed her too that she could not discriminate. Her 
business has grown constantly. Some of her former bosses 
are her clients now—taking her word for Gospel. 

She’s a radiant, strong, confident woman, middle-aged 
and yet not aged at all. She has never married; but that’s 
her own fault. She could have become Mrs. Anybody if 
she had wanted to. But where is the man to whom she 


rs 
HARIETTA QUICK 


She Builds 
Radio Sets 


By ELITA SHEASBY 


Radios, custom-made, guaranteed. 
HF. Quick, 143 Cornelia St., 
Call Foxcroft 2437. 


Also repair work. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


OU’VE seen that advertisement in a radio magazine 

or in one of the daily newspapers. Your radio, like 

80 many others, is on the blink. Scratches. Roars. 

| of coal running down a chute. Or maybe a sick- 

ies sence. Your favorite prize fight is being broadcast. 

re ready to commit murder. And—you call Fox- 
oft 2437 and you ask for H. F. Quick. 

A lady's voice answers the phone and you say, trying 
curb your impatience, “Will you ask Mr. Quick please 
fo come around right away and fix our radio so we can 
tune in on the fight?” 

“Indeed I will,” she answers, and a few minutes later 
when your doorbell rings your heart bounds with new 

- H. F. Quick has come. He'll fix it in a jiffy. His 
ad. said so. 
; Only—“he” doesn’t. “She” does. Yep. You’ve guessed 
it. H. F. Quick is a girl. Harietta Quick to her family 
and friends. “Miss Quick,” to the General Sales Manager 
of the American Linotype Company, whose secretary she 
Sby day. But it wasn’t always so—and it won't always 

So. Harietta Quick was born with ambitions that 
vault the private secretary field. And as H. F. Quick, she 
S going to realize them. 


could look. up; to whom she could ;whisper, “How wise 
you are, my darling!”’ and mean it? Where is the man 
who could protect her better than she protects herself? 

She’s so complete in herself, and so happy, that she has 
never given matrimony more than a whimsical thought or 
two. She hasn’t missed it at all. Her life has been so 
chuck-filled with business love and romance and adven- 
ture that there’s little room left for loving or honoring or 
obeying any mere man—or so it seems to this mere man. 

Still, considering the charm and the wholesomeness and 
the warmth of her—she makes you. think of a fire in an 
open grate—it is odd that no conquering male has put 
his ring upon her finger. There must be a man some- 
where who could do it! 

Looking at her, though, you think of only one man: 
United States Senator William E. Borah. Oh, not as a 
mate! Not at all. She looks exactly as Borah would 
look if he had been born twenty years later, and if he 
had been born a woman. No wonder Borah’s a big man, eh? 


r 


HIS Brooklyn girl, employed as a secretary, devotes 
her spare time to making and selling radio equipment 


“There was a time,” she told me in the little workroom 
in her Brooklyn home, “when I felt that a job as private 
secretary to a big official in a big company was about the 
finest job a girl could have. I |Continued on page 74] 
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Mr. Pritchard Attempts 


to Save the 


“Lost Generation’ 


R. PRITCHARD 

saw his daughter's 
arms and legs become 
affected by the same in- 
visible springs as actu- 
ated the other figure 
unknowingly he was 
watching the Black 

Bottom 


R. PRITCHARD sat upon the terrace of his sum- 
mer home smoking a fat, black, expensive cigar 
to keep the mosquitoes away from Mrs. Pritchard. Mr. 
Pritchard disapproved of smoking—for others. He dis- 
approved of a great many things: liquor, which he 
himself used only as a tonic; cards, although he was not 
above a flirtation with the goddess of chance upon the 
curb market; dancing, which he couldn’t do anyway, and 
particularly, the leose ways of the younger generation. 
Below, the surface of the lake was shot with golden 
ripples. From the distance came the faint splash of a 
paddle and the sound of youthful voices singing together. 
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“That's a pretty piece,” said Mr. Pritchard. “What 's 
it, May Belle?” ; 

Mrs. Pritchard, whose slippers had been keeping time, 
smiled. She knew that her husband’s musical apprecia- 
tion had never progressed beyond “Old Black Joe” and 
“Suwanee River,” and that his identification of these old 
favorites was a matter of some uncertainty Neverthe- 
less, she answered indulgently: - ae 

“It’s the newest dance-song, dear. It’s called ‘Stepp 





By 
CHAPIN PRATT 


Illustrated by 
Epwin BuTLeR 


THAT'S 
ad 


retty 


Piece 


of | ; In, Steppin’ Out.’ Celia Woodhouse Mr. Pritchard sat back aghast as the tempo changed to 
/, brought it up from the city a week ago. You a faster measure. 
must have heard Susdn playing it on the Ida’s step-ins fitted like the lath and the plaster; 
piano. ‘ : She stepped out quick, but she stepped in faster 
“Ah, yes,” agreed Mr. Pritchard. “I thought As a quick change artist nothing could have passed her 
it seemed familiar, but it sounds quite different When Ida stepped out of her step-ins— 
over the water—sweeter. And the children’s Oh! Ida, the very idear! 
voices, so fresh, so innocent. It’s a relief to get Steppin’ out, steppin’ in, 
i away from the city. I feel that Susan is so safe in Steppin’ in, steppin’ out, 
i this wholesome atmosphere—she is such a child. Lis- Oh! Ida, the very idee-ar! 

fen! They are coming nearer.” 
> Mr. Pritchard beat time with his cigar and leaned 
Gorward in pleasant anticipation. If he understood 
little about music, he could at least comprehend the 
words, unless they were in some fool foreign lingo like 
opera pieces. These would be gay, he thought, in 
keeping with the lilting refrain—-something about love 
and springtime, perhaps. 

Presently he caught a few words of a chorus. Then, 
as the sweet, innocent voices rose with renewed volume 
to another verse, all the words became distinguishable. 


Forgetful of the lighted cigar in his hand, Mr. Pritchard 
banged his fist upon the coping of the terrace railing 
sending a cascade of tiny sparks into the night. 

“May Belle,” he said thickly, “you heard the words 
to that song? Who are those persons? Do you know 
them ?”’ 

From the shadow where his wife sat came a stifled 
sound, but she did not answer immediately, and Mr. 
Pritchard was about to repeat his question when from the 
lake the chorus rose again, fainter but quite intelligible. 


Her knees were white as the fairest alabaster, 
Venus Ophrodite could hardly have surpassed her, 
And the tide came in much faster than it has ter, 
When Ida stepped out of her step-ins, 
Oh! Ida, the very idee-ar! 


When Ida went down to the seashore, 
She looked at the water so clear, 
And said I am plainly unnoticed, 
I can go in the sea without fear. 


But Ida was sadly deluded, : 
She saw not the hen drawing near, “Outrageous!” gasped Mr. Pritchard. “Thank heavens, 


And Ida stepped out of her step-ins— Susan is not with us! Where is Susan tonight, my dear?”’ 
Oh! Ida, the very idear! Susan had not exactly told her mother where she was 
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going that evening, and so, under the circumstances, Mrs. 
Pritchard was undoubtedly justified in locating her 
daughter on dry land and as far removed as possible from 
the offending singers. 

“| think,” she answered, her voice shaking with an 
emotion that she repressed with difficulty, “that she went 
to Luella Smith’s to read poetry.” 

Miss Smith was a young woman to whom Mr. Pritchard 
could not possibly object. However, he continued to 
break forth at intervals in remarks that reflected his 


opinion of popular song writers, criminal negligence of 
modern parents, and of young people who were not at 
all as were the young people of his own virtuous youth. 


- HO?” asked Mr. Larry Plummit, as he surren- 

. dered his bags to his friend and host, Mr. Thomp- 
son Upshaw, “‘is the thrill with the larcenous eyes?” 

“That’s Susan Pritchard. Her father’s a flat tire, but 
Susan’s a good egg; so’s her mother.” 

“Is she as innocent as she looks?” asked Mr. Plummit. 

“Take your thumb out of my ribs,” retorted his host, 
“or I'll die laughing.” 

“Then watch me step in,” boasted the newcomer. 

Mr. Upshaw was so overcome with amusement at this 
apt reference to the latest and most popular dance-song 
that he was forced to deposit his burden upon the plat- 
form and lean against the side wall of the station unti! 
he had somewhat recovered his breath. 

Meanwhile the young lady who was the not-unconscious 
subject of Mr. Plummit’s inquiries was interrogating her 
companion and dearest friend in similar vein but in less 
complimentary phraseology. 

“Who’s the stupid with Tommy Upshaw?” asked Miss 
Susan Pritchard. 

The dearest friend, Miss Celia Woodhouse, regarded 
the retreating figure of Mr. Plummit with an expression 
of awed adoration, and answered vaguely and unsatis- 
factorily. 

“Why, dearie, where have you been all summer?” 

“Never mind where I’ve been,” retorted Miss Pritchard 
with some irritation. ‘Who is he?” 

Having seen the last of Mr. Plummit as he vanished 
beyond the corner of the station, Miss Woodhouse turned 
to her friend. 

“Why, that’s Larry Plummit, the one that, wrote 
‘Steppin’ In, Steppin’ Out.’ He’s only just graduated from 
college, but he’s already famous. Every one has been 
talking about his coming. You ought to consult an ear 
specialist.” 

“Really?”’ shrieked Miss Pritchard, 
friend’s sarcasm. “How perfectly ravishing! 
men who have done something.” 

Mr. Plummit must have stepped in quite effectually, to 
judge from a conversation that took place in the Pritchard 
home not more than a week later. 

Miss Pritchard, seated at the piano, was playing an air 
that from her rapt expression must have evoked sweet 
visions—perhaps of love and springtime—when her father 
entered the room. 

“What's that piece you're playing?” he asked, and his 
tone held an indefinable something that caused his 
daughter to answer, “Oh, nothing much. Just a little 
dance-song I've heard somewhere.” 

“Thought I’d heard it before,” said Mr. Pritchard with 
a suspicious air. 

His daughter's fingers ran up and down the keys in 
a series of scales and arpeggios and wandered into the 
melody of “Hearts and Flowers.” Mr. Pritchard brightened. 

Suddenly the music stopped, and his daughter swung 
round upon the piano stool to face him. 

“Father, I’m nearly eighteen,” she stated informatively. 

“Why, bless my soul, so ydéu are,” he admitted. “It 
doesn’t Seem possible.” 

“Celia Woodhouse is going to be married this fall: 
she’s three months younger than I am.” 


ignoring her 
I adore 
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“Ridiculous!” commented Mr. Pritchard. “Why, @ 
a mere infant. Don’t you get any such fool notj 
your ead, young lady.” 

“Lots of girls get married at my age,” countered S 

“Lots of parents are absolute imbeciles,” am 
father. “My dear, marriage is a very serious g 
You are far too young and inexperienced to even eg 
a 

“How old was Mother when you were married?® 
daughter asked unexpectedly. ; 

“That is quite beside the question,” said Mr. Pritg 
hastily, but feeling that his reply had been somewh 
adequate, he add:d: “Your mother, my dear, 
orphan and needed a protector. I must add, 
she was inclined to be somewhat er—irresponsible, 
felt that she needed a restraining influence.” 

“Um!” said his daughter, “and you supplied 
straining influence?” 

“Exactly,” agreed Mr. Pritchard smugly. “Be 
boys were different in my day. They had a seriousg 
pose in life; they did things. The boys of today are 
dissolute idiots, if not worse. If I had a son——~—” 

“I quite agree with you, Father,” interrupted | 
daughter. ‘The boys that I know are so immature; { 
think of nothing but dancing and pet—playing, if 
know what I mean. I, too, admire men who have 
things—song writers, for instance.” 

Susan observed her father closely to note his reaecti 
and was amply rewarded. 

“Song writers!” he exploded. “Don’t mention 
writers in my presence, young lady! There hasn't 
a respectable song writer since Stephen Foster.” 

“But Father———” objected Susan. : 

Mr. Pritchard held up one plump hand, and spoke# 
pressively. a 

“Susan, your mother and I have always endeavored 
exercise a wise supervision over your acquaintances, } 
you are now coming to an age when we will be less al 
to select your friends. However, I hope that you 
continue to look to us for guidance in such matters.” 

“Yes, Father,” his daughter replied dutifully. 

“And since you have inadvertently mentioned 
writers,” continued Mr. Pritchard, “I wish, partie 
to warn you against that class of persons. In my opifii 
the publicity given to their debasing doggerels is k 
responsible for the indecency of the stage and the de 
eracy of modern society. Some nights ago I chance 
hear what I understand is the latest popular success. ¥ 
my child, would scarcely understand the full implicat 
of its words, but it will be sufficient for you to apprecial 
the utter depravity of its author if I tell you that 
verse deait chiefly with the undergarments of a 
female named Ida.” 

Mr. Pritchard was much gratified by the involunt 
expression of consternation that appeared upon 
daughter’s countenance. 

“There, there,” he said kindly, “I did not intend 
shock you Susan; but at your age it is well that 
should begin to learn that every one is not so pure 
innocent as yourself.” 


R. PRITCHARD would have been consid 
shocked himself if he had known that his 
ing influence had so far failed as to permit of his 
smoking an occasional cigaret in the seclusion of 
boudoir—but so her daughter found her. 
Mr. Pritchard would have beep further shocked ¢0 
he have witnessed the wife of his bosom, far from sie 
ing a proper sense of remorse at being thus discovered 
her offspring, actually urging a sample of the iiqut 
weed upon her daughter. 
“Try one, Susan,” she said. 
them; they’re perfumed. I 
scrumptious.” 
“Ugh! I hate perfumed cig- |Continued on page 129 
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Be YOUNGER. SE 


By H. W. HANEMANN 


Slants on the Sub-Deb and Her Boy-Friend 


“OCKS and the Sec- 

J retary: Though I 

acted merely as a 

simple child of Na- 

ture with no malice 

aforethought, possibly 

been guilty of a terrible social error. 
going to ask you to judge—not too 
y. After all, it is my first offense (of 
4 warm, a very warm day, and the 
of metal’s touching me, or otherwise, 
ly too much. What—no hose sup- 

=? You’ve guessed it. The Big Ob- 
was in conference, so I sat down and 
for him to come out of it. In the 
hile I started to pull up my socks, 
as they were in my shoe-laces. Sud- 
I became aware of his secretary, un- 
to me, and I to her, but beautiful 


g her greeting, I proceeded placidly 
my chore. Systematic, that’s all. Never 
of till tomorrow . . . So, as I said, 
e' or no secretary, I went right on 

up my socks, 
ad the girl stammered, 
away her 


blushed and 


WONDER why so many games have the 

comic curse on them—lotto and halma and 
tiddledywinks and ping-pong? They haven't, 
of course, the racy connotation (whatever 
that means) of craps or red dog or roulette 
or polo, but they should certainly be good 
for more than a hearty laugh. Personally, I 
think they are. I had a sort of tiddledy- 
winks game once that was high in calories. 
Instead of the usual cup, the players lurked 
behind a smallish five-fold screen, each leaf 
having a hole cut in the top and another half 
as big in the bottom. You set up the screen 


so WV lined up ten men apiece and, 


turn for turn, popped them through the holes 
A man (or wink) through gave you another 
shot, and the game ended when you cleared 
your side of the screen of your men and the 
enemy’s—no small task. To play this best, 
you sprawl on the parlor rug—which should 
be in its favor. 


co 


ND just because 
come right out 


I am brave enough to 
and foster a simple pas- 








me, did I do 
mg? What about 
m hosiery? Any 
would think 
at all of do- 
much for her 
Stockings in the 
of the traffic 
Avenue and 
cond Street, 
lobby of the 
Or name your 
ng-out. Did I 
wrong ? 


co 


T’S all this 
head - cheese 
the equality of 

anyway? 


‘eo 





you hear 
ut the girl 
ated to give 
F. a suitable 
nto for his 
¥ anniversary ? 
a great sheik, 
gave him a bill- 
Natural lizard. 


on 


@ set of tiles 


playing-card 
S the other night, 








ELL me, since any girl would think nothing of doing 
as much for her own stockings, did I do very wrong? 








Mea being that 
“an now play 
out-of-doors 

days. 
Mounds likely—particularly those sacro- 
feremonies of the shuffle and the cut. 
do you deal ‘em with, a trowel? 


these mellow, 


windy 


doesn’t involve lessons over the 
looks across the table, don’t 
suggestions as building 
kiddie cars or lead 


time that 
radio and dirty 
send me in such 
blocks, beads to string, 
soldiers. 
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N ADELEINE says 
they are sing- 
ing the hotel song up 
her way now. Maddie 
is that waggish! 
Me: You mean to say they are singing 
the hotel song up your way now? 
Madeleine: That’s what! 
Me: Well, all right. What 
song ? 
Madeleine: Hotel me pretty maiden . 
I just can’t stand it! 


Si 


LIVVER Ford also pulled a fast one on 
me the other day: “And so-and-so and 
so-and-so and so-and-so,” said Flivver, and 
concluded his remarks with: “S. S. Maure- 
tania.” 
Where does the S. S. Mauretania come in, 
you ask? 
Pier 22, 


is the hotel 


North River 
co 


HOPE I 
Delia did. 


away with this one. 
Aunt Amy was up to 
her elbows in pre- 
serve jars last Tues- 
day—no, it was Wed- 
nesday; Tuesday we 
all went lion shooting 
—and in walked Delia 
with the week’s wash. 

“Oh, come in, 
Delia,” said Aunt 
Amy, “I’m right in 
the middle of can- 
ning.” 

“Cannin’,” said 
Delia dubiously, 
“yves’m.” Then she 
brightened. “Oh, Miss 
Amy,” she said, “if 
you's cannin’ that hat 

_ of yours wif de red 
feather, I'll take it 
along right now!” 


co 
. Wert do you 
think of these 
bunches of spinach 
the girls are all wear- 
ing pinned in military 
fashion to the left 
shoulder? My chief 
source of anxiety 
showed up the other 
night with~ one the 
size of a head of cab- 
bage. I guess that 
makes her an admiral. 
And then she had on 
a hat that was so 
large it interfered 
with her soup. So 
she ended by spilling 
the soup on the mop, 
or whatever the name 
of the decoration is. 
There’s a chance for whoever sold her the 
hat and whoever sold her the cole slaw to get 
together and sell her a lot of soda straws— 
and a case to carry them around in. 


can get 
Our 
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Women with Goals—How They Reached Them 


Harietta Quick—continued from page 69 


was a stenographer then and thought 
that the time would never come when I 
would be the ‘boss’s secretary’ and get in 
on all the big conferences and the most 
important business of the firm 

But the time finally came. I am ‘the 
boss’s secretary’ now. I get in on the 
big deals. I suppose other stenographers 
envy me just as I used to envy the girl 
above me. I've gone as high as I can 
in that field. And I might still be pat- 
ting myself on the back—if my father 
hadn’t bought a radio three years ago, 
when radios weren't what they are today.” 

Now, Harietta fares forth each morn- 
ing to her secretarial job. She doesn’t 
mind being jostled by the other working 
people in the crowded cars. As far as 
she’s concerned they don't exist. Hari- 
etta’s thoughts are back in the little 
workshop at 143 Cornelia Street. She’s 
adjusting a screw here, putting in a new 
coil there, installing a condenser some- 
where to cut out interference. 

Jecause she’s thorough and conscien- 
tious and needs her secretarial job for a 
while longer, Harietta doesn’t dare let 
her mind dwell on radios between nine 
and five. But when the day’s work is 
over and her dinner has been given no 
more than the necessary time, she mounts 
the high stool before her bench and 
settles down to her real job 

“It was just feminine curiosity that 
originally got me interested in radio,” 
she told me. “That first crude radio 
that Father brought home was a terrible 
simply wouldn’t work. So I 
wanted to know what made the wheels 
go round. No, it wasn’t exactly that: I 
wanted to know why the wheel wouldn't 
go round.” 

Experts were called in. 
and fussed and finally 
could do nothing. So Harietta decided 
that whatever she did to it certainly 
couldn’t make it worse, and might make 
it better. 

It looked so simple,” she said, “that 
I thought it ought to be easy to fix if I 
just knew what the different parts were 
for and how to adjust them. So I 
bought one of the popular radio maga- 
zines and read it from cover to cover. 
I read still more, until I knew the names 
and uses of the parts from memory. 
Then I began experimenting with our 
machine, and I really did get some re- 
sults. I don’t say that I succeeded 
where expert radio men had failed. But 
I did get it working.” 


mess. It 


They tinkered 
admitted they 


AS she satisfied? Did she- quit 

there? Not so you'd notice it! 
The radio bug, like the circus germ, once 
it gets you gives you no peace. And this 
particular radio bug that was buzzing in 
Harietta’s bonnet asked her why she 
didn’t build her own radio—a brand-new 
one, new parts and everything? Hari- 
etta’s answer was that the parts cost 
too much; she couldn’t afford to experi- 
ment. “Transformers cost about twelve 
dollars and fifty cents then, and bulbs 
around six dollars,” she said, “and the 
other parts were as expensive in propor- 
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tion. Now you can get a good transformer 
for two dollars and the best bulb for one 
dollar and sixty-five cents or one dollar 
and fifty cents. So I took a few of the 
most expensive parts out of that old 
radio and bought some new ones instead 
of the new hat I had my heart set on. 

“When the thing was completed and 
set up and I tuned in for the first time 
with my very own, home-made radio— 
and music and voices actually came over 
it—well, you'll never know the thrill I 
got!” 

It was a family affair at that time, and 
when Harietta’s aunt came and listened 
to the radio and heard the splendid tone 
quality she begged Harietta to make her 
one. The girl radio-builder did, only 
this time she was given carte blanche and 
she bought the very newest and best in 
radio equipment. Her aunt was tre- 
mendously pleased, and so was the whole 
Quick family, and when Harietta’s 
friends heard about it they coaxed her 
into making sets for them. So for many 
weeks, in a little corner of the dining- 
room at 143 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn, 
Harietta labored and studied every eve- 
ning, building radios—for fun! 


EOPLE began talking about it; the 

story was carried to strangers, and to 
her amazement Harietta received a letter 
one morning from a gentleman over in 
Staten Island, ordering a radio—check en- 
closed—just like that! He had so much 
to spend for a radio, he told Harietta, and 
would she please build him the very best 
she could for that money. 

Harietta took one look at that check 
and almost did a nose spin. It was more 
than her whole month’s wages as secre- 
tary. It did not occur to her, until she 
recovered from the shock, that the check 
was not for the parts of the radio alone, 
but for her labor as well. Thrill num- 
ber two! 

If you have any doubts as to whether 
the gentleman from Staten Island was 
pleased with his girl-made radio, here is 
what Harietta told me and showed me 
while Mother Quick hovered between 
kitchen and workroom, quite as con- 
cerned with her daughter’s diet as her 
business: “I delivered and installed the 
radio, and a few days later this beautiful 
Satsuma lamp arrived with a note from 
him, saying that the only way he could 
truly express his appreciation and plea- 
sure was by some substantial means. And 
wouldn't I please accept this Chinese 
lamp? 

“The value of the lamp is almost twice 
what he paid for the radio, and when I 
saw how pleased he was I decided that 
maybe I knew a little something about 
building radios, after all. That’s when I 
put my first ad. in the paper. But I 
get more orders through people who hear 
my radios at their friends’ homes. 

“They think I’m some sort of a freak 
because I build radios, but I believe be- 
fore very long it will be an established 
and profitable profession for girls and 
for married women, too. 

“Anvway, I don’t see how a man’s 
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clumsy fingers can handle some of the 
delicate parts that go into a radio. Fo, 
instance, I make my own coils and I sey 
them with silk thread, by hand. instead 
of using collodion. Most men use colo. 
dion, but in my opinion it causes {og 
much direct loss in tone and volume. |; 
takes from an hour to an hour and a half 
to make and sew one of those coils. And 
can you imagine a man fussing with 
piece of wire and a needle and thread 
that long? The manufacturers can} 
afford to put hand-made coils in their 
radios; labor is too high.” 
Oh yes—another surprise. 


H. 
Quick’s an inventor, too. She's seal 
a little boxlike arrangement with one 
dial on it that she calls a “wave trap.” 
If you live near a broadcasting station 
you probably know how exasperating jt 
is when all you can get is that one sta- 
tion. But Harietta’s “trap” eliminates 
all that. And her bulbs are set on springs 
so that no matter- how much vibration 
there is from dancing it is not notice- 
able through the loud speaker. 

Right now, however. business is slow 
So, to better prepare herself for the big 
venture that isn’t so far off, Harietta is 
going to the Radio Institute in Ney 
York where she’s taking up technical 
radio. She’s aiming high, this girl, and 
only when she has a government license 
as a broadcaster does she intend to quit 
studying and set up shop. “Then I'l) 
know both ends of the radio business,” 
she said, “receiving and transmitting, and 
perhaps some day I'll be running one of 
the big broadcasting stations.” 


T’S A matter of money right now that 

stands between her and the shop. It 
takes capital to open a store. But every 
week the bank account, started from the 
profits of her ‘first order, gets a boost 
There’s fifty per cent profit in building 
radios, according to Harietta, and the 
manufacturers make as much as a hun- 
dred per cent and sometimes more. She 
figures that within six months she will 
know all there is to know about radios, 
will have her government license and 
enough money to start out on the big 
adventure. And then what's to keep her 
from that big broadcasting job? 

So if you're a girl who is in a rut, tired 
of her job and wanting to get into another 
business—why not try radio, as Harietta 
did? “I could make a nice living ou! 
of it right now if I wanted to give up 
my secretarial job and just build and re- 
pair radios in my home,” she says. “Any 
girl can, if she’s willing to do a little 
reading and studying and experimenting 
The field isn’t at all limited to men, 4 
so many think.” 

You don’t really have to change your 
name unless you happen to dislike it 4 
much as Harietta dislikes hers. And— 
there’s fifty per cent profit in it! 
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What Mary Thomson Found Out 
about Heartless Manhattan 


| ‘ JHEN I was a girl, back in St 
Louis, it was my greatest ambi- 
tion to make good in New York, 
but I was afraid to try 

Partly because my mother and sisters 
described its terrors to me and partly be- 
cause I had heard from others that it was 
unfriendly, hard-hearted city, I 
shrank from attempting to realize my 
ambition. I had been told that dangers 
lurk on every corner in New York, espe- 
cially for girls. I had been warned that 
New Yorkers don’t like newcomers; that 
you could easily starve to death there and 
nobody would care 

But with all of these fears and warn- 
ings, this dangerous, cruel, hard-hearted 
city had an irresistible attraction for me. 
I felt stifled and restrained where I was. 
I had some ideas of my own and I wanted 
to see what they thought of them in New 
York. I had invented some novelty dolls 
and I wanted to manufacture these and 
sell them—to be a business woman. 

I decided that to accomplish this was 
worth all the risk. It was a struggle to 
overcome the objections of my family and 
it was a harder struggle to bolster up my 
own courage—a harder struggle than I 
have ever had since—but I won. I came 
to New York 

I was eighteen years old and my head 
filled with story-book ideas about 
life in New York. I was thrilled to my 
toes and moving as if in a dream. My 
only possessions were my few personal 
belongings, consisting chiefly of a paste- 
board box full of tiny dolls I had made 
for samples and a small sum of money— 
just enough money to secure me against 
starvation for at least a few weeks 


a cold 


was 


= of my St. Louis dreams had been 
to have a studio. When I arrived 
in New York I set out to find the studio 
of my dreams. I saw an advertisement 
which attracted me to an address on 
Madison Avenue. I shall never forget 
the charming woman who greeted me 
when I called at this studio-apartment 
house 

That was the luckiest day of my life 
and that was the day I began to love New 
York. This motherly woman, who was 
just as kind and generous and good as 
any one could possibly be in St. Louis or 
any other city, conducted me into a cozy 
little nest that might have been built for 
me. I looked out of the window and was 
enthralled by the sight of the most beau- 
tiful garden I had ever seen. No wonder 
—it was J. P. Morgan’s garden. My win- 
dow commanded a view of it which must 
have been equal to the one Mr. Morgan 
enjoyed from his own palace. 

“Stay here a week or so, child, until 
you get settled in New York,” said the 
owner of this apartment house, “and then 
if you like it here you can pay me five 
dollars a week.” 

What a beginning for a friendless girl 
in the biggest, busiest city in the world! 
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As told to 
JESSE B. WOODSIDE 


The Third Story in 


“WOMEN 
with 
GOALS” 


Now I am the head of a manufacturing 
business which regularly employs nearly 
two hundred people and during the busy 
season many more. I am doing what I 
came to New York to do—manufacturing 
novelty dolls, party and banquet favors 


and toys. 
I DON’T like to give advice. I wouldn't 
even say to other girls to come to New 
York—not unless they have something 
very definite in mind and are prepared to 
make a hard fight for success in the city 
where success means more than it does 
anywhere else. But—if there is any inspi- 
ration for any girl anywhere in what I 
have done—I think these are the main 








NEXT MONTH 


Two very short stories that 
pack enough drama for novels 


‘*The Line-Up” 


By 
Frances Kane 
A story of Police Headquarters, of 
masked detectives and flinching crim- 


inals, with an astonishingly vivid 
climax 
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‘‘Boom, Boom 
By 
Roland Ashford Phillips 


An inside story of the sunshine-sellers 
of FLORIDA, of scenes never re- 
flected in prospectuses or real estate 
ads. 


In November 
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reasons why I have made at least q start 
toward my goal in New York 

I was extremely fort unate—lucky eyep 
—in meeting people in New York who 
have been marvelously kind, generous and 
helpful to me 

I had to make good or give up and 
return home to live the life of a girl who 
is dependent upon relatives. 

I fell into an environment of hard work 
and I was ashamed not to be as ambitioys 
and industrious as those about me. 

I stuck to my original idea and never 
permitted myself to be side-tracked by 
outside influences. ; 

I brought new ideas to New York and 
New York welcomes new ideas. The big 
stores like Wanamaker’s encouraged me 
from the start—and their assistance was 
of much benefit. 

Among the new friends I made were 
many who lived in Greenwich Village 
which offered two extremes of life—the 
gay, Bohemian, butterfly existence and the 
one of frugal industry which was being 
lived by those I encountered in my own 
apartment building. I never saw such 
hard-working, ambitious people as some 
of the latter. 

My early struggles had this motivating 
force in addition to my own desire to 
succeed. My new acquaintances set me a 
good example and stiffened my backbone 
They told me al! I had to do in New York 
was to dig in and work. So I did. 


Y FIRST efforts to get business were 
successful, although I was constantly 
harassed by lack of money. I soon found 
that if I was to build I must employ 
others, and this took money. Almost my 
first order was to decorate and furnish 
the dinner and party favors for an elabo- 
rate function at one of the big country 
clubs. This was a Christmas affair, and 
because I was unable to employ assistance 
I did all the work myself. There were 
huge drawing-rooms and verandas to be 
acorned and hundreds of place cards and 
favors to be made. I worked day and 
night for nearly two weeks. I thought I 
should never finish and I was almost dead 
from exhaustion when the task was finally 
completed. I went straight home and te 
bed. That was my first Christmas 
New York. I spent it in bed—asleep. 
And the day after Christmas, too. 
Another one of my initial orders gave 
me a strenuous experience. I supplied 
four hundred dollars’ worth of novelties 
for one of the largest firms in New York 
I was compelled to hire several girls to 
help me with this work and spent all ol 
my cash for their wages. When the time 
came for the firm to pay me I did not 
receive a check, and I was too inexpet® 
enced and too timid to ask for tt 
waited and waited. I didn’t have ay 
money to buy more materials and was 
even running behind in my studio rent 
It was nearly three months before my 
check finally came, and then I learned that 
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for me all the time. 
They thought I was going to call for it. 
| could have had it the day after my 
work Was finished if I had had gumption 

to ask for it. That taught me a 
jason in learning tO ask for what is com- 
“" eperience with New York business 
vn has been without exception of kindly 
F I think the experience 
minds her business, 


i bad been waiting 


cpoperation. and 
of any girl, if she 
gill be the same. 
HE toy and nevelty manufacturing 
Tees of New York is at Union 
Square, and I sought a location in that 


neighborhood even against the advice of! 
my friends who told me that “Those big 
firms down there will swallow you up.” 
But I found a display room on East Six- 
teenth Street and an apartment in the 
same building. The move proved a good 
one for my business, and instead of try- 
ing to hurt me the larger concerns have 
assisted me to prosper. Almost every 
day I get orders they cannot fill from 
some of my competitors and they often 
send out-of-town buyers who are not 
familiar with my line to see me. 

I have found my work profitable and 
satisfying in many ways beyond mere 
commercial success. 


Sc 


Beau 


Ideal 


By the Author of Beau Geste 


—continued from page 15 


om my misery, from the sense of utter 
joss and desolation. 

I was astounded at myself .. . Why 
was I feeling this way? What had hap- 
yned to me? I had not felt so wretched, 
w bereaved, so filled with a sense of loss 
ad loneliness since my mother died... . 
Iwas like a man who, stricken with some 
adden mortal pain, strives to account for 
itandcannot do so . . . 

Jsobel had put her arms round my neck 
and kissed me good-bye. 

“You will come back soon, nice Ameri- 
an Boy?” she had said. And I had posi- 
ively been unable to answer anything at 
il. I could only laugh and nod my head 
iy assent. 

That night, being absolutely unable to 
deep, I rose from my bed, dressed and, 
reeping quietly from the house, walked 
to Brandon Abbas to see, as I told myself, 
how that ancient pile looked by the light 
of full moon . 

Next day I began my journey, suffering 
torribly from homesickness for the home 
if my heart—Brandon Abbas. Each mile 
tat I was carried, by train and ship and 
iain again, from that lovely place in- 
ceased my misery, and when at lerigth I 
reached my father’s ranch I had hard 
work to hide it from my sister Mary, that 
tear, determined and forceful young wo- 
mat. My father—my hard, overbearing, 
autocratic father—was not given to notic- 
ag whether others were wretched or not, 
and my kid sister Janey was too young. 

Noel, the eldest of our family, was 
ail “missing,” and my father professed 
tither to know nor to care where he 
Was 

However, I soon began to enjoy my 
weet unhappiness, and I lived on horse- 
tuck until the day came when I must go 

‘to college and leave this free and 
Porous Open-air life behind me. 

AS a matter of fact, I went willingly 
‘ough, for I loved books and desired 

¢ all things to become a fine scholar 

-. could never understand Noel’s flat 
refusal to study anything but horses, 
mature and the lore of the Indian and the 
ta ‘man, nor his oft-expressed view 
wit education is not of books but of life. 

» according to Noel, could educate 
one for life except life itself; and books 
= schooling could but educate one for 

te schooling and books, the examina- 


tion hall and the realms of false values. 
And yet he read the books that he liked 
—my wonderful brother Noel—but to 
school and college he would not go, and 
thither not even my dynamic and violent 
father could drive him. 

“Honor thy father and thy mother” 
, We could not do otherwise than 
honor Mother, as well as love her almost 
to the point of adoration. 

HAT shall I say of my terrible 

father? We did honor him. We 
respected him and most certainly we 
obeyed him—all of us but Noel, that is. 
Noel ceased to obey him as soon as he 
was big and old enough to stand up for 
Mother. 

His refusal to go to school and college 
was, I believe, due to his wish that he 
might be near her and take her part. Nor 
did he leave home until the day when he 
found that in his wrath he had pulled his 
gun on Dad and realized that he had to} 
choose between that sort of thing—and 
departure. 

He departed, and returned after a 
quarter of a century in such wise as I 
shall relate. 

My father was not a bad man. He 
was a very “good” one. He was not cruel, 
vicious nor vindictive; but he was a 
terror and a tyrant. He crushed his wife | 
and broke her spirit, and he turned his 
children into rebels or terrified ‘“suggest- | 
ibles.” 

Noel and Mary were rebels. Janey and | 
I were cowed and terrified. 

At different times my father in his 
austerity and tenacity reminded me of 
Abraham Lincoln; in his rugged and fero- 
cious “piety,” of the prophet Elijah, John 
Wesley, Brigham Young and John Knox. 
There was something in him, too, of Mr 
Gladstone, of Theodore Roosevelt and a 
good deal of William Jennings Bryan at 
his most oratorical, most narrow and 
most dogmatic. And there was undoubt- 
edly in him something of King David of 
Jerusalem. Yes, mosi undoubtedly there 
were many points of strong resemblance 
between my father and that brave, strong, 
wily man, that pious and passionate king. 

And a king in his own wide realm my 
father was, brooking scarcely a suggestion, 
much less a contradiction, from any man 
—a king terribly and unhappily aware of ! 
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Beauty Unspoiled 
by Body Odors 


“CHE’S a wonderfully good- 

looking girl, but—"’ Is your 
beauty handicapped by carelessness 
about things that other people 
find offensive? There's one sure 
wholesome way to correct un- 
pleasant body odors—simply take 
a thorough soda bath. 

You'll probably find a supply of 
pure soda on the kitchen shelf— 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda, an 
essential in the American home for 
three generations, is Bicarbonate of 
Soda of the highest test, its purity 
exceeding the U. S. P. standards. 

For complete cleanliness and a 
refreshing freedom from objection- 
able odors, add half a pound to 
one pound of soda to a tub of 
water and bathe thoroughly in 
this. Keep Arm & Hammer Bak- 
ing Soda always at hand—get a 
package today at your grocer's. 


checking colds, re- 


lieves eczema, ithas us e S 


FREE—fill in the coupon 
and mail today 


Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soda is 
delightful forbath- 
ing, a first aid for 
burns, helpful in 
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CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. : 

80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK K) 
Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking 
Soda as an Aid to Health and Beauty—also send 
me a Free Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored 
Bird Cards. 
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the state of sin in which lived all his sub- 
jects, especially those of his own house- 
hold. 

He believed that the Bible had been 
dictated—in English of course—by God, 
and that to take it other than literally 
was damnation and death. He almost 
flogged Noel to death when, at the age of 
sixteen or so, the latter impiously dared 
to wonder how Noah gathered in both 
the polar bears and the kangaroos for his 
menagerie, and how he built the fifty- 
thousand-ton liner necessary for the ac- 
commodation of all the animals and their 
food. 

This was after Father’s return from a 
trip to Europe to buy a twenty-thousand- 
dollar pedigree prize Hereford bull and 
the finest pure-bred Arab stallion that 
money could purchase. 

During his absence Noel had caught 
out the overseer, a pious-seeming hypo- 
critical rascal, in whom Father firmly be- 
lieved; had thrashed him and run him 
off the ranch. 

Undoubtedly Noel had saved Father a 
great deal of money and unmasked an 
unmitigated rascal, and for this, I verily 
believe, father hated him the more, and 
never forgave him. 

Yes, Father certainly spoiled Noel’s 
life and made him the wanderer that he 
became. 

To this day, when I have a nightmare, 
and I have a good many, it is generally 
a terrible conflict with my Father, and 
I awake sweating and trembling with in- 
dignation, rage and horror. 

To the world, our little Western world, 
he was a great man—a man of his word, 
a strong man, a dangerous man to cross, 
a good friend and a bad enemy. 

One of Mary’s obita dicta on the sub- 
ject of Father sheds a great light on his 
strong and complex character. 

“Father has never done wrong in his 
life,” said she, “for whatever Father does 
is right—in the sight of Father.” 

Mary inherited much of Father’s 
strength and force of will, as well as much 
of Mother’s attractiveness. 

She was a girl of character, and what 
she set her heart on she got. She man- 
aged Father and refused to be crushed. 
Where Noel openly defied and fought 
him, she secretly defied and _ out- 
maneuvered him. 

Father certainly loved her—as men do 
their daughters—and I think Mary loved 
him, up to a point. 


UCH as I enjoyed everything, from 

books to baseball at glorious Har- 
vard, I found myself obsessed with the 
desire to visit England again. Nor was 
it wholly due to a yearning to see the fine 
face of my kindly caustic Grandmother 
Hankinson once more. Greatly I yearned 
to revisit Brandon Regis at the earliest 
opportunity—for Brandon Regis is but a 
pleasant walk from Brandon Abbas. 

I wanted to see the Geste boys again— 
and I wanted to see Isobel . . . Every 
single separate day of my life I wanted 
to see her 

It was my practise nightly, on laying 
my head on the pillow, to project my 
mind to the Park of Brandon Abbas, to 
enter into a lovely secret kingdom of my 
own and there to dwell, happy, remote 
and in lovely peace, until I fell asleep. 
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This kingdom was shared by Isobel, 
and we two—devoted friends—did de- 
lightful things together; had wonderful 
talks; explored a world of utter beauty 
and walked hand-in-hand in a fairy-land 
of joy and fun and laughter... . 

I am not sure but that this was my real 
life, at that time; this and the dreams 
that followed almost invariably when I 
fell asleep. 

When a sleep-dream followed the con- 
sciously induced day-dream, I always 
awoke from it to minutes of ineffable 
happiness, a happiness experienced at no 
other time and in no other way... I 
felt good .. . And I realized how singu- 
larly blessed was Otis H. Vanbrugh, above 
other men. Nor did the corollary escape 
me—how incumbent it was upon me to 
keep myself fit to enter our lovely secret 
kingdom, and worthy to meet Isobel there. 

I do not think that what are supposed 
to be the inevitable and terrible tempta- 
tions of wealthy young men at college 
existed for me at all. Late hours would 
have been hours that made me late for 
the Secret Garden; the odor of wine 
was not one that would mingle favor- 
ably with that of the dewy roses there; 
nor could one who was daily privileged 
to commune with Isobel find the faintest 
possible charm or attraction in the halls 
of the Paphian dames... So I filled 
my days with work, read hard and 
played hard, lived dangerously when at 
home in Wyoming, pursued with ardor 
there the study of international law and 
of the ways of the mountain lion and of 
the grizzly bear and earned the warm ap- 
proval of my brave and hardy sister 
Mary... 

And imagine if you can the frame of 
mind in which, at the end of my college 
days, I sailed for Europe—on a visit to 
a lifelong friend of my father’s who was 
then our Ambassador to France—and in- 
cidentally to visit my grandmother at 
Brandon Regis . . . 


S I stepped from the Southampton- 
London boat-train at Waterloo Ter- 
minus, another train was in the act of 
departure from the opposite side of the 
same platform, and gliding forward with 
slowly increasing speed. At a window, 
waving a handkerchief to three young 
men, was a girl, and, with a queer con- 
striction of the heart, a rush of blood to 
the head and a slight trembling of the 
whole body, I realized that the girl was 
Isobel Rivers—the child Isobel grown up 
to most lovely girlhood . . . wonderfully 
the same and yet different . . . She had 
put her hair up... 

In the baggage car of my own train 
were my cabin trunks and portmanteaus. 
In the hands of a porter were already my 
suitcase and grip. Without ceremony, I 
rushed across that broad platform, thread- 
ing my way through the crowd like a 
football forward in a hurry. As I reached 
the now quickly moving train, seized a 
door handle and ran swiftly while I turned 
it, an official of some sort made a grab 
at me and shouted, “Stand back! You 
can’t get in there, sir,” in fiercely indig- 
nant remonstrance, not so much at my 
daring to break my neck as at my daring 
to break a British by-law. 

“Watch me,” I replied, eluding him, and 
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swung myself on to the foot-board ag 
door came open... te 
In the compartment that | 
were three Englishmen and an Engli 
woman. Not one of them looked a! 
Bo 
C 
i 


then enter 


I took my seat, nor spoke to me nor : 
each other during the long hours of a, 
stop run that ensued. . ” 

Wonderful people, the English! ‘ 


And there I sat in that antediluvig ; 
non-corridor car through those long hour ‘ 
my baggage abandoned, my hotel reser : 
vation unclaimed, my destination . . 
known; but with the knowledge the : 
Isobel Rivers and I were in the same 3 
train and that I should speak to her jus : 
as soon as that prehistoric Flying Dud. 
man, or Roaring Rocket, reached its des By 
tination or first stopping-place. r 

In spite of cold, hunger, disorientatig i 
and a certain slight anxiety as to the yj. ¥ 
mate fate of my baggage, those were | i 
verily believe, among the happiest hour 0 
of my life; and when the train sow MD 
down I, the last man into that train, wy Mb 
certainly the first man out. ct 

ct 

) | poor—og I am most perfectly sure, ws MD 
really unfeignedly glad to see me, a & & 
Lady Brandon very kindly pretendedtobhe  T 


I knew that Isobel was glad because x Hw 
she recognized me that wonderful sparkk a: 
—a kind of dancing light, that indescrib. Bij 
able lighting-up, as though with an ip @ d 
ternal illumination, that always signalizd Ho 
and beautified her joy—came into he 
eyes. I 
“Why,” she said as I approached and 
raised my hat, “the nice American by § @ 
Oh, how lovely! The boys @ a 
will be sorry,” and she gave me both he @ hh 
hands in the most delightful and friendy @ a: 
manner. ol 
Lady Brandon gave me both fingers in & to 
a less spontaneous and friendly manne 
that was, nevertheless, quite pleasant, ai § 
—God bless her—invited me to shar @ & 
their compartment in the train to Bran @ & 
don Abbas and their carriage which would § 
meet them there. She displayed none oi @ 
the surprise that she must certainly § 3 
have felt on learning that there was n0 
luggage problem, as I had no luggage. 0 
I do not know whether selected proph 
ets, such as Elijah, ever found ecstati 
joy in their rides in fiery chariots an 
similar celestial vehicles, but I do knor 
that my short ride by train and carriage 
with Isobel was to me the highest sum- 
mit of ecstatic joy, and it was not unl 
I was deposited at High Gables, afte 
leaving Isobel and Lady Brandon * 
Brandon Abbas, that my soaring spl 
came down to earth, and, it having com 
to earth, I was faced with the problex 
of explaining my unheralded arrival ant 
the absence of further provision than! 
walking-stick and one glove. Also, alas. 
with the realization that I should not * 
Isobel again, as she and Lady Brando 
were going to Wales on the morrow a 
later on to Scotland on a round of eo 
They had been staying in London 
the boys, who were now setting off for s 
walking tour in Normandy. 
However, J had seen Isobel and receive’ 
confirmation—if confirmation were neet™ 
—of the fact that not only was she t 
most marvelous thing in all the world, bu 
that everything else in the world 7 
be as nothing in the balance against 
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1 have mentioned this trivial and 
foolish little in: ident—which ended next 
day with my return to London and the 

rsuit of My baggage—because it was 
on this night, as I lay awake, that there 
came to me the great, the very greatest, 
dea of my life; the idea that I might 
conceivably, with the help of God and 
every nerve and fiber of my being, some 
day, somehow, contrive to make myself 
worthy to love Isobel and then, in- 
aedibly, to be loved by Isobel, and ac- 
tually to devote my life to doing that of 
which I had thought when her eyes 
sparkled and shone at seeing me. 

It is curious and true that the idea had 
never occurred to me before, and I had 
never envisaged the possibility of such a 
thing as not only loving her but being 
jved by her in return, and of actually 
walking hand in hand along the path of 
life in the spirit of sweet and lovely com- 
panionship, as we did nightly in our 
Dream Garden . . . And there, I remem- 
ber. a little chill fell upon my heart and 
checked my fond imaginings, as it oc- 
curred to me for the first time that the 
Dream Garden was a creation of my 
dreams alone, and not of Isobel’s as well. 
There we met and talked and walked and 
were dear friends, with a reality as great 
as that of anything in my real and waking 
life—but, of course, it was only my 
dream, and the real Isobel knew nothing 
of the Dream Garden. 

But did she know nothing? Why should 
I assume that ? 

Suppose — only suppose — that she 
dreamed it, too! Suppose Isobel had this 
curious and wonderful double life, as I 
had, and met me in her dreams precisely 
as I met her, night by night! Absurd, 
of course, but much too lovely an idea 
to discard with even pretended contempt. 

I would ask her the very next time I 
saw her. How unutterably wonderful if 
she could tell me that it was so! ... 
Moreover, if it were so, it would mean 
that she loved me—and at this even I 
laughed at my own folly. Still I would 
ask her the very next time we met 

But the next time we met I asked her 
something else. 


CHAPTER III 


SUPPOSE that among the very happi- 
est days of my whole life were those 
I spent on my next journey from New 
York to Southampton and Brandon Regis. 
I must have seemed insufferably joyous 
ind pleased with myself. When not ac- 
tually whistling or singing with my mouth 
Iwas doing it in my heart. I loved 
everybody. What is less certain is whether 
everybody loved me. I loved the glori- 
ous sunshine, the perfect sea, the splendid 
I loved the stars, the moon, the 
marvelous night sky. I loved the dawn, 
and late as I may have sat upon the boat 
deck at night, I was there again to see 
we cast grow gray and pink and golden, 
“ere to welcome and to greet the sun 
that ushered in one more milestone day 
= the brief and lovely road that led to 
fandon Abbas and to Isobel. 
Brandon Abbas and Isobel! 


ss. Ge 


poor rich youth whom I 
‘mprehended in my universal love—in 
‘Mite of his pimples, poor jokes, unpleas- 
™8 Ways and unacceptable views—asked 


me if I were going to Paris and I replied, | 
“No—to Brandon Abbas,” and he, 
tonished, inquired where that might be, 
and I answered “Next door to Paradise.” 
he rightly concluded that I was out of 
my mind or else drunk. Doubly right was 
he, for I was beside myself with joy and 
drunk with happiness. 

Yes; I loved all things; I 
men; and greatly I loved God 


as- 


loved all 


T SOUTHAMPTON I left the boat- 

train to go upon its foolish way to 
London, and at the terminus hotel of the 
Scuth Western Railway I awaited the 
far, far better one that meanders across 
the green and pleasant land of England 
to the little junction where one may 
get one better still, one that proceeds 
thence to Exeter where waits the best of 
ali—the final and finest train in the wide 
world—that carries its blessed occupants 
to Brandon Abbas. 

I was not sitting in a train made with 
mortal hands, but in a chariot of fire that 
was carrying me, ecstatic and uplifted, 
to the heaven of my dreams, my night- 
and-day dreams of many years. 

From the station I drove, in what to 
the dull eye of the ordinary beholder was 
a musty, moldy carriage drawn by a 
moth-eaten and dilapidated parody of a 
horse, to High Gables, and was welcomed 
with the apparently caustic kindness and 
grim friendliness with which my wonder- 
ful old Grandmother Hankinson hid her 
really tender and loving nature. 

And next day I walked over to Bran- 
don Abbas. } 

I remember trying, on the way, to rec- | 
ollect some lines I fancied I had read. 
Were they written by the Marquis of 
Montrose or had Queen _ Elizabeth 
scratched them with a diamond on a 
window-pane for the encouragement of 
some young adorer? Were they? 

He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all. 


Something like that, anyhow, and prob- 
ably written by Montrose. 

Well, my deserts were small enough. 
and at times I feared my fate, but I 
was certainly going to put it to the touch 
before I went away, if I stayed for a 
year or a lifetime. 

I was going to tell Isobel that I loved 
her, had loved her unceasingly and in- 
creasingly, from the moment that I had 
seen her, a lovely child sitting in a dog- 
cart and much concerned about a dog. 

True—I was absolutely and wholly un- 
worthy of her, but so was everybody else. 
I had nothing to recommend me but an 
absolutely perfect and unquenchable love | 
—but I was not ineligible from the point | 
of view of such a person as Lady Bran- | 
don, for example. I was a foreigner, an | 
American, but I had roots in this very 
soil, through my mother. I was obscure 
and unknown, but that could very quickly 
be put right if I became Isobel’s husband. 
That alone would be a great distinction, 
but I would undertake to add to it and| 
to promise that Isobel’s husband should | 
one day be the American Ambassador to | 
St. James’s, to Paris, to St. Petersburg— | 
any old where she liked . . . President | 
of the United States of America, if she set 
her heart on his being that. I was very 
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far from being poor, and should not be 
far from being very rich some day. 

Thirty-cent things of that sort would 
be quite germane and material in the eyes 
of Queen Elizabethan Lady Brandon. To 
my mind, the only really relevant thing 
was that I loved Isobel to the point of 
worship and adoration, and that this love 
of mine had not only stood the test of 
time, but had gained from Time himself 
—for the wine of love had mellowed and 
matured, grown better, richer, sweeter, 
nobler, year by year... 

Poor boy! 


TURNED in at the Lodge gates and 

walked up the long drive of which I 
knew every Norman tree. 

Good old Burdon, the perfect butler, 
fine flower of English retainerhood, was 
in the hall as I appeared in the porch and 
greeted me in the perfect manner of the 
perfect servant, friendly, welcoming, re- 
spectful ... 

But Her Ladyship was Not at Home... 

Miss Claudia was Not at Home . 

Miss Isobel was Not at Home... 

Mr. Michael, Mr. Digby and Mr. John 
were Away from Home... 

Nothing for it but to leave my cards 
and depart, more than a little dashed and 
damped 

I walked down the drive less buoyantly 
than I had walked up it. It actually had 
not entered my silly head that one could 
go to Brandon Abbas and not find Isobel 
there . . . The sunshine was not so bright 
nor the sky so blue, and what had been 
the sweet singing of the birds was just 
a noise... 

And as I rounded a turn in the drive 
my heart rounded and turned and drove, 
for a girl was riding toward me, a little 
girl on a big horse. The loveliest, dearest, 
kindest girl in all the wide world... . 

My heart turned right-side-up, pulled 
itself together and let me get my breath 
again Isobel... 

The sun shone gloriously bright and 
warm, the sky was a deep Italian blue, 
the English song-birds were birds from 
Paradise—and Isobel held out a gloved 
hand which I took and pressed to my lips 
as she smiled sweetly and kindly and said: 

“Why! It’s our nice American Boy 
come back. I am so glad... Otis...” 
and then I knew that something was 
wrong. Her voice was different; older. 
Her face was different; older. She was 
unhappy 

“What is the matter, Isobel?” I asked, 
still holding her little hand as she bent 
toward me from her big horse. 

“Oh... Otis . . . How did you know? 

. John has gone . . . The boys have 
gone away... ” 

Her lip trembled, and there was a sus- 
picion of moisture in her eyes. 

“Can I help? Let me help you, 
Isobel,” I begged. 

“There’s nothing you can do — thank 
you so much,” she said. “It’s nice of 
you... I am so glad to see you again, 
Otis . . . I have been so wretched. There 
is no one I can talk to about it = 

“There is,” I said. “There’s me,” and 
I think that moment marked the absolute 
topmost pinnacle of happiness that I have 
ever known, for Isobel pressed my hand 
hard. 

“T’ll tell you a great secret,” she said, 
and smiled so sweetly through the un- 
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shed tears that I could scarcely forbear 
to reach up and lift her from her horse, 
lift her into my arms, my heart and my 
life. 

“T’ll tell you, Otis . . . Keep it a secret 
though,” she added. And then Isobel said 
the words that in that second cut my life 
into two distinct halves 

“John and I are engaged to be 
married ” 


O—SHE couldn’t have said that. I 

assured myself that she had not said 
that. These queer hallucinations and 
strange waking dreams! . . . She had not 
said that . . . I was not standing staring 
and open-mouthed, and watching, watch- 
ing, watching for years and lifetimes and 
ages and aeons, while two great tears 
slowly formed and gathered and grew and 
rolled from her eyes . One did not 
splash upon my hand as she said: 

“And he has had to go away . . . And 
I am so miserable, Otis . . . We were 
engaged one evening, and he was gone 
the next morning! . And I have no 
one to talk to about him . . . I am so 
glad you have come... ” 

But a tear did splash on my hand. She 
did say it. 

“You and John Geste are engaged to 
be married, Isobel?” I asked, gently and 
carefully, very, very gently and very, very 
carefully, to keep my voice level and 
steady, to keep myself well under con- 

I heard myself say the words, and I 
watched her face to see whether I had 
said them normally . . . Or had I not said 
them at all? . . . I had uttered some 
words certainly .. . 

Her face did not change... 

“Ves, Otis,” she said. “And I had to 
tell somebody! ...I am glad it was 
you. You are the only person now who 
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knows. You'll be the first to Congratula, 


eee 
Yes. J should be the first ‘ 

congratulate her! Perea i 
“TI congratulate John—and—yoy le 

bel,” I said, “and from the bottom ; 


will be a happy one.” 

“Thank you, Otis,” she said. “ 
nice and dear of you... . Oh I shall b 
almost too happy to breathe , . . Whe, 
John comes back .. . 

“You'll come and S€€ US again, Wop! 
you? Aunt Patricia will be delighted ; 
see you. . . And we'll go for some ride 
you and I I do so want to tall 
to you—about John.” 

Words of excuse rose to my lips. | 
must go to London tomorrow. | my 
hurry over to Paris. Some business jy 
my father. After that I must BO quickly 
back to America, and so forth , .. Bu 
before I had spoken I had a swift visiq 
of a face I knew well, though I had ony 
seen it in dreams. A hard, cleanay 
cruel face, grim, stern and stoical, the 
face of that Indian Chief who was th 
father of my father’s grandmother 
face of a man from whom no sign of 
anguish was ever wrung, a man to whon 
pain was as a friend, proven and proving 

“Thank you very much, indeed, Isobel’ 
I said. “I shall love to ride with you- 
and—talk about John...” 

(Thank you, also, great-great-Grani- 
father.) 

Yes, it would give her pleasure. I would 
ride with her—and talk about John! 

During the next month I saw Isobd 
almost daily, Lady Brandon occasionally 
the Chaplain once or twice and the gil 
Claudia, from time to time. 

Isobel and I talked unceasingly of 
John. I thought of things that woul 
please her—dug up what had been fn- 
grant joyous memories. 

She did not tell me where he was 
being, I supposed, pledged to secrecy 
and I asked her no questions when | 
realized that there was some secret which 
she was hiding. It occurred to me 
though, that it must be a mighty strong 
inducement, an irresistible compulsion 
that took John Geste from Brandon Ab 
bas on the day after the declaration « 
his love for Isobel! 

And then, thank God, she went aw 
to stay with friends, and I fled to Pam 
plunged into the wildest, dreariest rount 
of dissipation (Good God! is there any 
thing so devastatingly dreary as pleasut 
pursued—anything more like a wet Sur- 
day in London, or a wet day at st 
and quickly collapsed as reaction sét # 
reaction from the dreadful strain of thos 
days with Isobel—Isobel and the eve 
present absent John. 

I was very ill, indeed, for some weeks 
and, when able to do so, crawled home- 
dropped back again, the burned, chant 
stick of that joyous rocket that hit 
rushed with such brilliant, soaring gat 
into the bright sky of happiness . - - 

Finished and down—like a dead rocket 


Gomer were, on the whole, ratte 


worse than usual at home. My fathe 
was becoming more and more tyranmc 
and unreasonable, and my sisters ~ 
reacting accordingly. Strong Mary, ™ 
rebel, home from college, was er? 
proaching both the snapping-poit of be 
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My father 
re tyrannice 
sisters welt 


and the frame of mind in which 
Noel had cast off the dust of the ranch 
from his feet and the shackles of his 
father from his soul, mind and body. 

Weak Janey, the “suggestible,’ was 
gst approaching the end of her existence 
4s a individual, a separate identity, and 
yas rapidly becoming a reed, bending in 
the blast of her Father’s every opinion, 
idea and wish; a straw upon the mighty, 
mshing waters of his life; thistle-down 
foating upon the windy current of his 
mental and physical commotions. 

While firmly believing that she loved 
him, she dreaded the very sound of his 
footsteps and conducted the domestic side 
of his affairs in the fear and trembling 
of a Roman slave for the master whose 
gile was sole reward and whose frown 


portended death. 


ILIAL love is a beautiful thing, but 

the slow destruction of a character, a 
sul, a personality, an individuality is not. 
Poor Janey did not think; she quoted 
father’s thoughts. She did not need or 
desire anything; she lived to forestall and 
sitisfy Father's needs and wishes. She 
dd not live any life of her own; she 
lived Father’s life. 

Janey was abject to Father, and pro- 
pitiatory to Mary. Mary was defiant and 
rebellious to Father, and sympathetic but 
dightly contemptuous to Janey. 

Father was protective, overbearing, 
loving, violently autocratic and unbear- 
ily irritating toward both of them. 

Of me he was frankly contemptuous, 
ad what made me boil with anger was 
not that, nor the way in which he treated 
me, but the fact that 7 was afraid of 
him. Time after time I screwed up my 
courage to face him and outface him, 
ad time after time I failed. I could 
not do it. His fierce eye, his Jovian front 
qelled me, and being quelled, I quailed. 

It was reserved for my father to make 
me a coward, so poor a creature that I 
could not even stand up for my sisters 
against him. 

But the enemy was, of course, as al- 
ways, within. Deep down in my uncon- 
sious mind were the seeds sown in baby- 
hood, in childhood, in boyhood—the seeds 
of Fear—and they had taken such root 
ad grown so strong a weed crop that I 
could not pluck them out. When I con- 
ttived the idea of refusing to obey some 
reasonable order, of asserting my right 
0 an opinion, of remonstrating on be- 
lulf of one of the girls, I was physically 
% well as mentally affected. 

I stammered and stuttered—a thing I 
never did at any other time. I flushed 
ad paled, I perceptibly shook and 
trembled and I burst into a cold perspira- 
tion. My mind became a blank; I looked 
and felt and was a fool; I was not suf- 
ficiently effective even to irritate my 
father, and with one frowning, piercing 
sare of his hard eyes, one contemptuous 
curl of his expressive lips, I was defeated, 
dlenced, quelled, brought to heel. 

Do not think that our father was de- 

ately and intentionally cruel to any 
ot his children. Cruelty is a Vice, and 
Vice was the abhorrent thing, the very 
wal and mark of the Devil—tootprint of 
me cloven hoof. Did he not spend his 
in the denunciation of Vice in every 

m and manifestation, though with par- 
lular abhorrence and detestation of, 


peculiar rage and fulminations against, 
sex—its, to him, most especially shocking 
and loathsome form? 

He was not cruel, but his effect upon 
us was, and it drove Mary and me to the 
decision that home was no place for us 
. . . We had decided independently—I, 
that I could not work for, nor with, my 
father on the ranch nor live with him in 
the house; she, that any place in the wide | 
world would be preferable to the house 
in which her father intended that she 
should live and move and have her being 
wholly and solely and exactly as he in his 
wisdom directed. 

We discovered our decisions to each 
other and agreed to act together when the 
time came; and, as soon as possible 
thereafter to rescue Janey from the lov- 
ing thraldom and oppression that would 
turn her into a weak, will-less and wit- 
less old maid, an aging servant in her 
father’s house, before she had been a) 
girl. 
It was the “old maid” aspect of affairs 
that particularly enraged Mary on behalf 
of both Janey and herself. For on the 
subject of “young whelps loafing round 
the place,” our father grew more and 
more unreasonable and absurd. A pre- 
sentable man was a suspect, a potential 
“scoundrel,” a thinker of evil who would 
become a doer of evil if given the slight- 
est opportunity. To such we always al- 
luded as ‘““Means’—by reason of Father’s 
constant quotation of the Shakespearian 
platitude: 





The sight of means to do ill deeds, 
makes ill deeds done. 


Any sort or kind of non-business com- 
munication between a man and a woman 
was, unless they were married according 
to the (Protestant) Christian Dispensa- 
tion, undesirable, wrong, improper; and | 
avowed friendship between them was 
little better than Sin, Vice—nay, was al- 
most certainly but a cloak for Sin. 

Strong Mary, the rebel, suffered most 
perhaps; weak Janey and I suffered much, 
certainly. But we stuck on somehow, 
for some reason—‘the inertia of matter,” 
apathy, custom, loyalty to Father and 
the feeling that our defection would hurt 
him more even than his interfering, regu- 
lating tyranny hurt us. Most of all, per- 
haps, because we knew that Janey would 
never have the courage nor the “unkind- 
ness” to leave him. 

It was a very wretched time, indeed, 
for me, apart from the fact that I was so 
spiritually bruised and sore and smashed. 
My dreams of Isobel came no more, and 
my day-dreams of her were poignant 
suffering. I tried to fight the lethargy, 
the hopelessness, the selfish sorrow of my 
soul, and to throw myself into the work 
of the ranch, to live on horseback a life 
of constant activity and to find an ano- 
dyne in labor. 

But I was selfish . . . I nursed my sor- 
row . I thought, young fool that I 
was, that my life was permanently dark- 
ened and that none had plumbed such 
depths of suffering as I. 

And I worked on, hopelessly, sunk in 
a deep and dark Byronic gloom . 


T WAS a dead hand that released Mary | 

and me from the irksome dependence 

of our captivity. I do not know whether | 

the hand provided “the means to do ill’ 
81 
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deeds” in providing us with the oppor- 
tunity to leave our father and our home, 
but it certainly gave us the power to 
choose our paths in life, and we promptly 
chose the one that led straightest out into 
the world of men. 

The said hand was that of a Bad Old 
Man, a meretricious ornament of the city 
of San Francisco, a gay dog, a buck, a 
lover of Life, who was, alas, my father’s 
cousin, once his partner, and known to 
us from our earliest days as Uncle Joe. 
He had all our father’s strength of will 
and character; his ability, grit and force- 
fulness; his uncanny business skill and 
his marked individuality. But he had 
none of his fervid piety;.none of his Old 
Testamental patriachal self-importance; 
none of his self-righteous domineering 
violence; and, I fear, but little of his 
moral integrity, virtue and highly con- 
scious rectitude. 


N SPITE of this latter lamentable 

truth, we children loved him, as our 
mother had loved him—and as Father 
hated him. He corrupted us with treats, 
gifts, sympathy and support; he took 
our part when, as so frequently happened, 
we were in disgrace and he endeavored 
to sow in our young breasts the seeds of 
revolt and rebellion against what he con- 
sidered harshness and oppression. 

For some reason I was his favorite. I 
amused him intensely, and he apparently 
saw in me merits and virtues which were 
hidden from other eyes. And the mis- 
spelling of a word in a letter that I wrote 
to him changed my life and Mary’s life, 
the lives of my father and of Janey, and 
indeed of very many other people—for 
it was the cause of his leaving me a very 
large sum of money, indeed, the money 
that was my ransom from bondage—and 
Mary’s ransom, too. 

It had been my innocent and disinter- 
ested custom to write a letter to Uncle 
Joe upon the occasion of his birthday. 
On one of these anniversaries I, being 
some seven or eight years of age, and 
having just discovered the expression 
“hoary old age’—wrote my annual letter 
and concluded by wishing him eventual 
safe arrival at such penultimate years. 
But having acquired the phrase by ear 
and not by eye, I misspelled the word 
“hoary,” being misled by the non-phonic 
spelling of a word encountered in the 
Bible... 

The “hoary” sinner was delighted be- 
yond measure, roared with laughter, 
shouted with joyous amusement and 
swore then and there that he would make 
me his heir and leave me every last red 
cent of which he died possessed! He 
then rushed forth, brandishing the letter, 
in search of all to whom he might impart 
the jest, and for days and weeks the bars 
of San Francisco’s clubs, restaurants, 
saloons and hostelries echoed with laugh- 
ter and my uncle’s shame. 

Such conduct gives the measure of the 
wickedness of the man who had been a 
thorn in the side of my father—until the 
day on which the latter felt that he could 
prosper without him, that Mammon of 
Unrighteousness, and cast him forth; the 
man who had been our dear, dear friend; 
the man to whom Mary and I owed our 
salvation. 

And at this critical moment he died— 
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and he left me all his money. Of course, 
what was mine was Mary’s, and at the 
earliest moment we fared forth together, 
“to seek our fortunes’—though not in 
the material sense—and to see the World. 
A drop of regret in the cup of our joy 
was the fact that we found it utterly 
and completely impossible to induce 
Janey to come with us. She would not 
“leave Father’—the simple truth being 
that she lacked the courage to tell him 
that she was going with us, the courage 
to let us tell him that she was going 
with us, the courage even to slip away 
with us or to run away and join us after 
our departure. 

There was nothing for it but to leave 
her at home, though with the most urgent 
entreaties to join us at any time that she 
could induce Father to permit her to 
come, or pluck up sufficient courage to 
come unpermitted .. . 

Our idea was, of course, to make 
straight for Paris—the name of which 
place, Mary declared, was but an abbre- 
viation of the word “Paradise”—and 
after sating ourselves with its wonders, 
make the grand tour of Europe. After 
that we were going to settle down in 
Paris, and I was going to obtain employ- 
ment at our Embassy, for I had no liking 
for the profession of rich-man’s-son and 
idler. Mary was going to keep house for 
me—but I doubted that it would be my 
house that she would keep for very long, 
and so I think did she Anyhow, 
that was roughly our program, and after 
what seemed an age of delay we set 
forth, without the paternal blessing, to 
see how far we should carry out the 
scheme. 


CHAPTER IV 


IFE in Paris was, to Mary, wholly 
delightful, and to me was, at least, 
as good and as bad as life in Wyoming. 
In point of fact, it was wholly lacking 
in savor wheresoever I might endure it, 
but in Paris the heavy cloud that was 
our father was on the far western horizon 
and no longer obscured the sun—a fur- 
ther exemplification of the ancient truth 
that they who flee across the sea change 
nothing but their sky. 
Our friends at the Embassy were more 
than kind to us, and before we departed 
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for London, Rome, Venice, Naples, 
Athens and finally Algiers, we haq 
large and delightful circle of acquain. 
ances. French, American and English 

Mary is one of those girls who = 
“very easy to look at,” and the young 
men of our circle looked 
danced, dined, drove and ‘lirted with her 
to her heart’s content, if not to theirs 
As I spent my money very freely, she Was 
soon reputed to be the usual fabulously 
wealthy American heiress. and the report 
did not lessen her popularity, 

Prominent among her admirers was , 
much-decorated and be-medaled Colonel 
of Zouaves, a man who might have si 
for a portrait of a typical Sergeant of 
the Old Guard of Napoleon Bonaparte 
He was a middle-aged, self-made fighting 
soldier—a man of the kind that one 
rather admires for excellences of char. 
acter than likes for graces of mind and 
person—and I fear he amused-Mary al. 
most as much as he loved her. For he 
was obviously and hopelessly in Joye 
and I do not think that the dollars in 
any way gilded the refined gold of i 
belle Americaine in the eyes of the tough 
and grizzled Colonel Levasseur . . . Poor 
fellow! . . . Bravely playing his part in 
the ballroom or at the garden-party, he 
reminded me, when dancing attendance 
on my sister, of a large bear heavily 
cavorting around a young deer—though | 
realized that the Colonel would remind 
me still more of a large bear. if I saw 
him engaged upon his real business, which 
was fighting. 

Here again was coincidence or the hand 
of Fate, or as some, including myself, 
would prefer to say, the hand of God 
For when, after our European travels, we 
reached Algeria to bask in winter su- 
shine, Colonel Levasseur was preparing 
to set forth, as the point of a lancet of 
“peaceful penetration,” to the fanatical 
city of Zaguig, a distant hotbed of sedi- 
tion and center of disaffection, a desert 
Cave of Adullam wherein the leaders of 
every anti-French faction, from eastem 
Senussi to western Riffian, plotted to- 
gether and tried to stem the flow of the 
tide of civilization. 

They stood for savagery; for blind ad- 
herence to the dead letter of a creed out- 
worn; for ferocious hatred of all that was 
not sealed at Islam; and for the adminis 
tration of rapine, fire and slaughter im- 
partially to those who brought and those 
who accepted northern civilization and 
its roads, railways, telegraphs, peace, 
order and cultivation of the soil . . . 

While Zaguig remained secret, veiled, 
inviolate and aloof, there could be m 
safety, and, as Colonel Levasseur put tt, 
Zaguig was a boil that the French must 
lance—that there might be health in the 
body politic of a great and growing 
colony, a future granary and garden and 
farm for the sons of civilization. 


OLONEL LEVASSEUR showed bet- 
ter in Algiers than in Paris, and he 
showed best of all in Zaguig at the head 
of his men, in his element and on his 
native heath—or his adopted heath. 
Fer later on, as I shall tell, I yielded 
to Mary’s impulsive yearnings to g0 and 
see a “really unspoiled desert town and! 
accepted Colonel Levasseur’s invitation (0 
visit him there, an invitation that cou 
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dded with her disillusionment at Bouzen, | 
led and vulgarized place at the end | 


3 spoil 


of the railway, a plague-spot where al- | 

“desert’’ Arabs spoke broken French | 
wd English to the trippers and richly | 
amed broken necks every day of their | 


ignoble touting lives. 


And to Bouzen from Zaguig came 
Colonel Levasseur—ostensibly to confer 
with the Commandant of the big garrison 
there—fairl, quickly after learning that 
Mary was shedding the light of her coun- 
nance on that already well-lighted spot. 

He took Mary riding on horse and 
camel. He amused her, and he had the 
inevitable appeal of the strong man who 
has done things, who has a fine and big 
job and holds it down. 

And he played up to her growing love 
of the desert, for she had succumbed to 
its lure and its loveliness of sunrise, sun- 
st, space, color, cleanness and énduring 
mystery. Also he told her that this was 
not the desert—that she had not yet seen 
the real desert nor set eyes on a genuine 


inhabitant thereof, Bedouin, Senussi, | 


Touareg, nor any other Also, that 
now was her chance, her chance to cross 
atract of the genuine desert Sahara and 
see a genuine desert city, a lion’s den 
whereof he had effectually cowed and 
tamed the lions . . 

[asked Mary if the acceptance of his 
very kind and attractive invitation might 
not be construed as portending her ac- 
ceptance of the inevitable proposal of 
marriage which would most surely ensue, 
if we entered the said lions’ den—where- 
of Colonel Levasseur was now the lion- 
tamer—but only to receive the enig- 
matical reply that sufficient unto the day 
isthe proposal thereof, and that if I did 
not take her to Zaguig, Colonel Levas- 
seur would. 

The which there was no gainsaying— 
ad Mary is a witch whom there is no 
gainsaying. 


HE delighted Colonel Levasseur, for 

some reason, inferred that I had had 
a helpful hand in Mary’s decision to 
accept his invitation. And he expressed 
his gratitude to me in various ways, in 
gite of my denial of deserts. 

One took the curious form of insisting 
on showing me “life” in Bouzen, by 
tight—recherché “life” not seen of the 
inpper, but solely of the elect—such as 

tily placed executive officials, for ex- 
ample, only by whose grace and favor. 
® ignorance and blindness, such “life” 
could exist. 

Most men accept an invitation of this 
‘rt and offer a variety of reasons for so 

Some allege that “life” is, and 
must be, interesting to any intelligent 
person, and murmur “nihil humanum 
dienum me puto,” adding that none but 
the fool misses any rare, genuine “local 
tolor” that may be seen: and that, in 
uy case, one would not like to hurt the 
feelings of the good fellow who had gone 
© the trouble of providing the oppor- 
tunity, 

As these were precisely my authentic 
masons for accepting the invitation, I 
Went with the worthy Colonel—and mine 
tyes beheld strange things. 

We set forth after Mary had said her 
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also about to seek our respective chaste 
couches. 

Nothing was said to her on the subject 
of our expedition lest she insist upon 
joining us and we be put to the shame 
of telling the truth or of abandoning the 
tour of the select improprieties. Inci- 
dentally I noted, in my mental dossier of 
the Colonel, that he was unselfish enough 
to devote to me time that might have 
been spent with Mary had he chosen to 
announce some different form of noc- 
turnal entertainment, and also that he 
was of the type that could go straight, 
from looking upon the face of the be- 
loved lady, to where every prospect 
pleases only a man who is vile . . . 

Let us, however, concede that it takes 
all sorts to make a universe, and humbly 
thank Allah for the diversity of his 
creatures. 


S I had anticipated, I found, once 
more, that the deadliest, dreariest 
and dullest pursuit upon which the mind 
and body of man can embark is the de- 
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still more tense in. Percival Christopher Wren’s powerful story “Beau Ideal” in the November 


liberate pursuit of pleasure—that butter- 
fly that flies, indeed, if chased, but will 
often settle if ignored, settle and delight 
the soul of the beholder. 

I suppressed all yawns, endeavored to 
stimulate a polite if not keen interest 
and failed to give the worthy Colonel the 
impression that I was enjoying myself. 

So when he asked me if I were doing 
so, I said: 

“Yes, indeed, Colonel” . . . and added, 
“It is the only thing I am enjoying” 
. . . Whereat he laughed, commended my 
bluntness, which matched his own, and 
promised that I should find the next place 
stimulating, for I should there encounter 
the Angel of Death. 

I assured him that I was unready, un- 
fit, unworthy; that I did not desire to 
encounter the Death Angel with all my 
imperfections on my head; unshriven, 
unassoiled and unannealed . . . So young 
. .. SO promising .. . 

“Wait till you have seen her,” replied 
the Colonel, and I withdrew my objec- 
tions and listened, as we drove through 


the silent streets, to his account Of the 
lady whose disturbing and deterrent tit 
was “the Angel of Death,” a title wel. 
earned, I gathered, and well-given j 
return for disservices rendered , . j 

Well, it would be something to mab 
the acquaintance of an incarnate 
Angel, especially if one might then 
fear of anti-climax as an excuse for aban. 
doning the pursuit of pleasure 
straight home and prosaically to bed — 

As the car stopped at a gate in th 
high wall surrounding a native house and 
garden on the outskirts of the town | 
in Hunnish vandal mood, murmured ¢e. 
tain lines learned in childhood from 
Uncle Joe: 


The Death Angel smote Alexander McGly 
And gave him protracted repose; 

He had a check shirt and a number nine shy 
And a very pink wart on his nose. 


Well, the Death Angel smote me aly 
that night, but did not give me pro. 
tracted repose (nor any protracted lad 
of repose—at the time). 
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Dangerous Currents 


—continued from page 59 


asked. He seemed unduly absorbed in 
the skillet. 

“You are quiet yourself, my dear.” 

Camilla looked out the small window 
by the stove to the blurring background 
of trees. “I can’t talk—just the fact of 
being here silences me.” 

As they sat down to eat recollections 
of the last luncheon they had shared 
together came to each of them. It was 
at the Chateau Laurier. There they had 
planned this trip into the forest. Strange 
contrast between that meal and this! 

Ian made an effort to be himself, in- 
teresting, clever. Watching him, Camilla’s 
heart was uncomfortably restive. She 
could eat nothing. 

Ian poured himself a second cup of 
strong coffee, then advised her: “You 
must eat something, Camilla, it will be 
hard work paddling against the current. 
If I weren’t sure that you were a good 
hand with a paddle, I would be afraid to 
try it.” 

She ate some fruit. Then Ian rinsed 
the dishes while she dried them and put 
them into a knapsack. When they had 
finished Ian took up the knapsack and 
some blankets. ‘While I take these 
things down to the river, change your 
clothes. Put the things you will need into 
that dunnage bag, and I'll put your valise 
on the rafters when I get back.” 

Even though Ian had spoken in his 
low, soft voice, something in his author- 
itative way was a keen reminder of 
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Bruce. It touched her conscience like 
the well-aimed thrust of a rapier. Alone, 
she changed her dark silk traveling dress 
for camping clothes, then repacked her 
case. She was standing in the open door- 
way when Ian came back from the river. 
For a moment his eyes met hers long 
and hauntingly. In them she read not 
love, but realization of what they were 
about to do. She would have loved him 
less had he no compunction in taking her. 
The sight of him sent the blood racing 
through her veins. Love made one cap- 
able of heroic things; but what she was 
doing was far from heroic, she realized 
with burning cheeks. She wished that 
Ian would take her in his arms . . . assure 
her that their love was all that counted. 


AN watched her as he climbed the hill. 

She stood there slim, radiant, each 
curve of her well-formed body visible in 
the dark whipcord breeches. The flannel 
shirt she wore was open at the neck. How 
soft her eyes were when she looked at 
him. It made his senses reel. He had 
to steady himself, as he had done many 
times since she had come, by saying to 
himself, “She is Bruce Donnery’s wife.” 
He found himself wishing that she had 
not come to the forest at all. “Are you 
ready?” He could hardly muster voice 
with which to ask the question. 

“My things are packed.” 

Ian covered her valise with burlap 
and put it on the rafters to be out of 
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sight until their return the following 
week. The dunnage bag containing G- 
milla’s things he slung across his shou- 
ders, then they started down the hill 

Camilla took Ian’s hand, not for guid- 
ance but for comfort, and found it cold 
and damp. Ian bit his lips till they but 
When the path narrowed he made be 
go before him. He saw the small bloné 
curls along the nape of her white ned 

She seemed so young loved hin 
so blindly. A more desirable woman bt 
could not imagine, yet at that momet! 
he would gladly have given up the ver 
ture. But at his hesitance the old smd 
dering hate within him called out: “Why 
should you have compunction? She 5 
Bruce Donnery’s wife.” 

They reached the canoe up among the 
ferns; it was soon packed, a waterpro! 
tarpaulin covering the equipment. 
in the bow, Ian pushed off into the stream 

“Keep close to the bank,” he ware 
her, “till we get up a way.” _ 

Camilla swung into the rhythmic dis 
and draw in unison with Ian. An hous 
hard paddling and her shoulders ached 
The current grew stronger as they # 
proached the head of the waterway. Ty 
five miles to their camping place stretched 
out interminably. It required 
strength and effort to keep them — 
into the current that there was lit 
chance for conversation. To some i" 
physical struggle had supplanted 
mental. 
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“Just about it. The shallower of the 
two making the biggest fuss. We want 
to land in a cove two hundred feet or so 
above the fork!” Ian called out above 
the rising boom of the near-by falls. 


HEY passed on the opposite side of 
the great jutting rocks of which Ian | 
had spoken. There the river widened and 
they were in the main flow of the Silver. 
“Steady,” Ian warned. “Put every effort 
into this last pull, only a few hundred 
yards and we'll be in the cove.” 
It was a real battle to make headway; 
they were losing distance. 
“My hands won’t work any more,” 
Camilla called out frantically. 
“Hold the bow into the current,” he 


made more lovely, bodies more shapely and minds 
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Camilla clung to the gunwales, her lips 
formed a silent prayer. She, Ian and 
death! “Is it a bad drop?” she was 
amazed that she could ask. 

“A hundred feet to rocks,” Ian replied, 
his mind racing. Soon they would plunge 
over the Silver cataract to death below. 
He and Camilla, Bruce Donnery’s wife. 
He had brought destruction on them both. 
“God forgive me!” he said aloud. They 
made the turn in the river—the falls lay 
just beyond. Backward and forward 
they zigzagged across the narrowing chan- 
nel. 

A cry came from Camilla as a tree 
branch lashed her face. She raised her 
hands to ward off another which would 
have knocked her from the boat but, 
instead, clutched it with a sudden frantic 
hope. It held. “Quick, Ian—help me!” 

Dare he move? One misstep and they 
would be thrown bodily into the torrent. 
Cautiously he ventured over the tar- 
paulin-covered baggage. 

“Quick! Quick!” Camilla cried. 
tearing out my arms!” 

He feared that the double weight in 
the bow would swamp the boat, but the 
baggage held it well to the water. Reach- 
ing the bow he seized the branch and 
held Camilla with his free arm. Her 
head fell back upon his shoulder; she 
looked into his face as though she wished 
to impress its image more vividly upon 
her heart that she might carry it with 
her over the falls into the beyond. 


“It’s 


ELD stationary by the tree, the river 

tore by them, tugging at the boat 
till Ian feared the branch or his arm must 
break. He looked down into Camilla’s 
face; she had closed her eyes and lay 
there white and still. He was tempted to 
let go the branch, to crush her in his 
arms, that they might plunge over the 
falls of Co Hee Shee Na together. As 
quickly as it had seized him the mad 
thought was gone. 

“Do you think that you could crawl 
back to the other end?” 

“T’ll try,” she responded faintly and 
moved past him cautiously. 

“Sit on the floor, Camilla.” Ian took 
fresh hold on the tree branch with both 
hands. His eyes scanned the bank hope- 
fully for a place to land, only to find 
that it would be impossible. The densely 
wooded shore was flooded for many 
yards; even in dry weather a landing 
along that shore was dangerous. Next 
he looked for a branch of sufficient 
strength by which to pull them up-stream. 
It would be no easy task. “I hope to 
God it holds,” he said, with each new 
try. Some branches snapped, but he was 
always ready to grasp another. Slowly, 
painfully, he dragged the canoe along. 
The battle to cheat the falls was still far 
from won. Once he paused, looked back 
at Camilla and smiled. “We may win yet!” 

“If there was only something I could 
do, Ian!” she cried, frantic at her help- 
lessness. 

“Just have courage. If I can get far 
enough above the cove I may be able to 
steer across the river to a landing and 
safety.” 

Foot by foot they gained. Then the 
trees stopped abruptly and they were 
confronted by the bare face of a great 
smooth rock without a single handhold. 
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Ian thought at first of landing on the 
rock, but he discovered that nothing 
would be gained by doing so. The canoe 
would be swept away and they would be 
marooned. The only thing to do was to 
try to get past. “Just a chance that we 
might make it, Camillia—I may not be 
able to hold the boat against the rock. 
Shall I try it?” 

“Tl hold the last branch while you 
try out the rock and hold the boat as 
best you can.” 

Ian dug his hands against the stone, 
grasping at each slight prominence on 
its surface till his fingers bled. The 
effort was almost superhuman. After an 
nterminable struggle the rock was passed; 
breathless he clung to a tree beyond. A 
long rest and they went up-stream, limb 
by limb, into the main river again. When 
they were far enough above the cove Ian 
decided to make a dash across the river. 
Grueling, tense, inconceivably short the 
effort was, and they shot into the pro- 
tection of the cove. There the water 
was shallow on a granite shelf. Ian 
beached the canoe. The sun was gone, 
the heavens faded -to soft mauve, the 
evening star glowed above the dark pines. 

Ian helped Camilla from the boat and 
clasped her in his arms almost fiercely. 
Faint, she was thankful for the protec- 
tion of his arms. How near they had 
been to death together! She offered 
him her lips, tenderly he kissed her, that 
first kiss no conquest of passion. Night 
fell about them like a misty veil. Ian 
let her go reluctantly. Camilla shivered 
in her wet clothes. Ian took a blanket 
from the luggage and wrapped her in it, 
then busied himself with the building of 
a fire. Soon twigs and branches were 
crackling. He brought out provisions, got 
some coffee boiling, brought Camilla’s 
bag and insisted that she remove her wet 
clothing. He unlaced her high boots and 
stood them by the fire, then hung a 
blanket behind which Camilla put on a 
pink dressing-gown. The wet clothes 
hung on sticks about the fire. 

“Take some care of yourself, Ian,” she 
scolded. 

“I’m used to getting wet. More im- 
portant to get some food into us after 
all that hard work.” For the first time 
that day he was smiling without restraint. 


RAPPED in her blankets, Camilla 
sat on the ground near him. The 
world about them enveloped in the night 


seemed unreal. Night sounds played n 
weird symphony to the minor music of 
the falls. From a nightmare they had 
wakened to find themselves safe beside 
the fire. 

“Sit down here beside me, Ian,” she 
begged when he handed her a filled plate. 
He put fresh wood on the fire and obeyed 
her after throwing a blanket around his 
shoulders at her insistence. 

During the meal neither spoke. They 
sat beside each other, happy in silent 
communion. Ian took Camilla’s hands 
in his own when he had put aside the 
plates. Small and white, he marveled that 
they could wield a paddle with such 
force. He turned them palms up and 
kissed the blisters on the tender skin, 
then looked into her face. 

“You must take me back, Ian,” she 
said unexpectedly. 
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He had brought her there for r 
Now he longed to keep her because he 
loved her. He did not reply. 

“Tan, do you understand?” 

He kissed her hands again. “When the 
moon is up I will. Your clothes Will be 
dry then.” 

Camilla was vaguely disappointed | 
had hoped that you would not want m 
to ask to go. Don’t you love me, Jan? 

“It is because I do love you, Camil, 
that I shall take you back. I did py 
bring you here because I loved you, | 
brought you here to avenge myself m 
Bruce Donnery!” : 


AMILLA heard 
ears. “Avenge?”’ 

Ian nodded, turned to look at her, 
was agony to see her so pitifully crushe 
He tried to touch her, but she drew away 
She would have risen, but Ian grasp 
her firmly by the wrist. There was anguis; 
such as she had never before heard ip 
his voice as he pleaded: “Let me explain 
Camilla. Do not condemn me without; 
hearing. I say again, I love you. If 
ever you had love in your heart for m 
I implore you to listen!” When she sx 
down again by his side he tried to take 
her hanc, but she snatched it from him 

“Do not touch me!” She sat pale and 
still as he began his story. 

“When I met you this morning I saw 
that you already regretted your step. | 
wanted to send you back then, wonder- 
ing how revenge could have blinded me 
to the price you paid for something of 
which you were entirely innocent. Since 
I conceived the idea of reaching Bruce 
Donnery through you, I have played on 
every string of your discontent to sound 
a chord of real unhappiness. I have 
carefully opened your eyes to many 
faults in him which you did not see; 
played every card I knew to win you. 

“It is hard to know just where to begin 
—we will have to wait for the light of 
the moon to get down the river, 9 | 
suppose I might as well start at the 
beginning. 

“After finishing colege I practised law 
Then the War came when I was twenty- 
seven. My mother’s brother lost thre 
sons in the War, so when I got home t 
was thought advisable for me to give Wp 
law and learn the wool and tentil 
business, as I was to inherit my uncle’ 
mills. I agreed to go in and learn th 
business, planning to get into politics 
soon as I could. I had some radical ideas 
I wanted to try out in the mills as wel 
as in the legislature. My uncle was ultr- 
conservative but gave me a free hand 
to try out my ideas—even borrowed 
money to swing them. We were the 
first in the field to branch out with a 
gressive advertising and salesmanship 
We left competitors, startled, far behind 
The business had never had such a yeat 
Soon we were mystified to find that every 
move we made was anticipated by § 
concern which had been, up to that time 
our greatest competitor. That concer 
was Braithwate Mills.” 

Camilla had not been vitally intereste! 
in what she heard until the mention 
that name. “My father’s mills! . 

“Yes, but by that time Bruce Donner} 
had pushed your father out of the = 
trolling interest in the company. Every 


with unbelieving 
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thing we planned to do must have been | 
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- pale and father’s ambition was to be appointed to 
the Senate. His chances were good; he 

ing I saw wis confident of the appointment. Don- 
r step. | nery found it necessary for his own ends 
_ wonder to make his story better, so he circulated 
inded me the report that my father’s mind had 
ething of been affected by his stroke. I went to 
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an introduction to you. Kirk skated with 
you, then introduced us. I remember 
Bruce Donnery’s face purple with rage 
when he saw you skating with me. You 
told me later that he forbade you to 
speak to me should we meet again. I 
saw that you were attracted to me. In 
you I saw my chance to strike Bruce 
Donnery. I knew Donnery’s ambition 
was a title in recognition of what he had 
done to build up the industries of the 
Dominion; a scandal would ruin him. 
Within my hands lay the power to avenge 
the blasted hopes of years, my uncle’s 
and my father’s deaths. I played my 
cards with care. Today I brought you 
here, only to find that I took no satis- 
faction in so cowardly a revenge upon 
an innocent person—upon one I love. I 
tried to push myself I have been 


low enough even to think of the passion- 
ate satisfaction in possessing you if only 
for one short week.” 

Into Ian’s voice came a subtle change. 


“I don’t want you that way, Camilla, I 
love you love you the way I did 
that first night before I knew who you 
were. Tonight I shall suffer the greatest 
loss I’ve known, when in telling you the 
truth I shall lose your love, Camilla. 
Revenge seems to me now such a poor 
excuse for having brought you here.” 

He rose and folded the blanket which 
had been around him. Camilla threw 
hers across his arm, put a cold hand over 
his, touched him gently. “I understand, 
Ian. Take me back.” 


A’ THEY set out they could see the 
river gliding past like molten silver. 
Ian tucked Camilla in the bow. He 
guided the canoe as it drifted down- 
stream, watching her misty-eyed. 

Camilla rested her head against the 
bow, watched the lane of stars visible 
between the river’s border of trees. A 
blissful peace had come over her—peace 
which she had not known for many years. 
If only the river could carry them along 
forever, peacefully, tranquilly; loving, 
understanding each other. 

Ian suffered with the thought that he 
must lose her, perhaps forever; would 
never again be so intimately, sweetly 
close. All too soon they neared a bridge 
near the cabin. Reluctantly he landed 
and, before Camilla could protest, he 
swung her, blanket and all, up into his 
arms. 

“Your boots are still soaking wet; im- 
possible for you to walk,” was all he said. 
Along the path by the river they went, 
across the bridge and into the deep 


—’ow I come in?” The closeness, the 
swooningly sweet scent of her seemed to 
the Major more wonderful than—oh hell, 
why couldn’t he think of the word? Her 
lips, so near, but—he didn’t kiss her. 
“Why don’t I?” he wondered. Perhaps 
he read a warning in the glances of the 
laughing, clapping, chattering French of- 
ficers 

“Yvonne, a drink!” Glasses were 
thrust at her as she sat, softly relaxed, 
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shadows of the woods only faintly lighted 
with shafts of moonlight. 

Camilla had put her arm about his 
neck to make his burden lighter. Ian 
could feel her cheek near his . the 
touch of her hair like a soft kiss upon 
his lips He thrilled with the warmth 
and fragrance of her so near him. 

Unwillingly Ian put her down when 
they reached the cabin. He lighted the 
lantern which hung from the ceiling and 
looked at his watch. “I can get you to 
the Junction by six if we start at once.” 
He did not trust himself to look at 
Camilla. “You can catch the morning 
train for Brampton and be at the lodge 
by noon.” From the rafters Ian took 
her valise. ‘Would you be afraid to 
stay alone while I go back to the boat 
for your things?” 

“No, Ian.” She controlled her voice 
with difficulty, panicky over the thought 
of leaving him. When ke had gone she 
burst into tears. How could she leave 
him! Still, there was no alternative; she 
must go. Then a comforting thought 
came to her mind. He had said, “I take 
you back because I love you.” Yes, it 
could be no other way, though she loved 
him more profoundly than she had that 
morning. By the time Ian returned she 
had regained her composure. He took 
her bag and put out the light. The 
door closed with a click behind them. 

Beside the car they stopped. Clearly 
visible to each other in the patch of 
moonlight in which they stood, Ian could 
see that Camilla was crying. 

“We must not meet again, Ian, it 
would be so difficult.” Then she rose 
on tiptoes and kissed his cheek. “Always 
remember that I shall love you.” 

He held her close a moment, buried 
his head in the softness of her hair, tried 
to smile as he looked down at her once 
more. “I shall always remember you 
as I see you now, Camilla dear, with 
tears shining like stars deep in your eyes.” 

He helped her into the car and they 
began their long drive to Claymore Junc- 
tion. The road, rough and crude, followed 
the track of the logging spur. The lights 
of the car were like long tentacles feel- 
ing out the way through the forest. 

Her mind at peace, after two sleepless 
nights, Camilla soon fell asleep. Ian 
stopped the car to put a coat beneath 
her head, holding her in one arm, driving 
with the other. There was much time 
for him to think during the hours in 
which Camilla slept, and each cycle of 
thought emphasized his relief that he had 
brought her back. They had been drawn 
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—continued from page 47 


for a moment on Condit’s knee. She 
sipped, answered their ardent words with 
laughter, moues, swift phrases of argot; 
she hid her face on the Major’s shoulder, 
crying: “My friend, they are terrible— 
protect me!” She sprang up, demanded: 
“Mon Colonel, please to play.the music, 
and I will dance.” 

She floated around the table, her feet 
soundless on the orchard grass, mocking, 
evading the beseeching hands that leaped 
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near a far worse chasm than the falls 
He leaned down and kissed her head 
How dark the future lay before him! 
He would go back to Chatford as soo 
as possible . take up his law practise 
again leave Ottawa permanently, 
He could sense the disappointment an 
the darkness of years ahead. 

Toward dawn Camilla awoke. 
pointed as a child to find that she had 
slept the night away. How could | 
have slept, Ian, when I had so much to 
tell you!” 

“You needed the rest, dear. It was 
the best thing you could have done” 

They soon topped a hill and saw below 
them the small settlement of Claymor 
Junction. They descended the steep 
road to the village. “The train will soop 
be in.” He pressed her hand. “I am 
going back to the cabin for a week or 59, 

Camilla could not speak. They said al 
that there was to say in one last hungry 
look. : 

Quickly she left him, almost running 
Ian sat there a moment, stunned, before 
he turned his car to retrace the many 
miles of road that they had just covered 
together. 

When Ian was once more at the cabin 
by the Silver River its liquid notes 
seemed to call her name. The forest 
where she had spent such fleeting 
moments was for him haunted with rec- 
ollection of her presence. 


WO weeks later Ian returned to 

Ottawa. Almost the first news which 
reached him was of the death of Bruce 
Donnery on Wednesday night two weeks 
before. After some days Ian wrote 
Camilla: 


Camilla dear, 

I cannot be so audacious as to send 
condolence. Is there anything I can do 
for you? 

Tan. 


A week passed, one in which he was 
tortured with doubt, placing every poss 
ble interpretation on Camilla’s silence. 
But when her answer finally came t 
brought hope into his life once more. 
It read: 


Ian, 

I write you because I feel that you 
should know—the news awaited me at 
Brampton. How kind was Fate to send 
me back! You ask if there is anything 
that you can do to help me. My mills 
must be managed, the Braithwate Mills 
and the North Star. Together their 
future is great—God is just. 

Camilla. 






Yvonne the Terrible 


out at her. With the guitar’s quickened 
rhythm she whirled faster, the I 
drapery she wore stood out to show 
legs bare to the short tights, her 
bare to the breast shields. } 
Sighing, she sank to the ground beside 
the Major’s chair. Her head, face Up 
raised, was against his knee; she cau 
his hand, held it for a moment agains 
her cheek. “I mus’ rest a little. No, 
she would not sit on his knee, “I will # 
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the falls and you will give me a glass of | 


her head enething—! am so thir-r-sty! 


rp him! silver of the Colonel’s hair shone 
w sada as he leaned toward Condit. ““There 
rman - but one Yvonne ! Ow you ask in Amer- 

ently. ‘Ave you any more at ome 


jor? 
ment and 9 a Ah, Yvonne, we drink to you: 


ke, di ; the incomparable!” 
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Terrible! ‘Ow—” a questioning ejacu- 


hw iin from LeBrun. 
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ek or so.” ink to Yvonne the Terrible, no? 

“y said af "Yes, yes—cer-tainly! she laughed up 


Hii the Major’s face. “You flatter -me, 
“7 sy friend, but—here, drink with me.” 
Condit sipped from her glass, and the 
d, before fy french officers chanted: 


‘ ‘yonne—Yvonne le Terrible— 
t covered Yvonne, 


Les yeux de feu, la voix de flamme ... ? 
the cab Be danced again, with LeBrun—fight i an ) Ou ] ell? 
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October McClure’s 


Fact is, they know how to drink and 
have a good time ... Well, I'm sup- 
posed to go with Colonel Marchant to 
see the General at eleven—French Army 
Engineers—inspect rails and personnel.” 
He was dressed, except for his boots. 
“Where in the dickens are my boots?” 
He found them outside his door, shining. 
He thought, “If I could have croissons 
with my coffee!” He brushed his thin- 
ning hair diligently, polished his Sam 
Browne belt with a sock. At ten o’clock 
he stepped out to the cool hallway, and 
a smiling face greeted him from the head 
of the stairs: 

‘Good morning, Major! 
one moment?” 

Yvonne came down in a blue uniform, 
her hair confined under a white nunlike 
cap with long, floating blue veil, and gave 
him her hand. “I am so please’. You 
‘ave sleep well! Now, you will ‘ave café 
with me?” 

The dining-room was 
ind blissfully quiet—and there were 
croissons. “You ask-ed for them las’ 
night.””’ Yvonne told him, smiling 

Condit looked at his watch. 
heavens, a quarter past eleven! I 
1ucsh—lI had no idea it was so late.” 

‘But you are not to go today, Major. 
Monsieur le Colonel ’as telephone to say 
the General is so sorry he cannot ’ave 
conference with you un-til tomorrow, 
w'en he will send his car for you. You 
will be content to visit with me, per- 
haps?” 

“Well—I really ought 
job,” the Major fretted. 
Mademoiselle 

“Vou ‘ave call me Yvonne las’ night, 
my friend.” 

“You know, Yvonne,” he was not so 
brusk now, “I have a great responsibility! 
I don’t know—no one seems to know— 
but P 

“You anticipate? Yes, one _ hears 
rumors of a great offensive. But one mus’ 
wait, no? Like me. I am, as you see, 
infirmiére—'ow you say, nurse—but for 
the moment I mus’ remain here in the 
‘ome of my aunt and entertain the 
soldiers. Af-ter, I will ‘ave much duty.” 

“Those officers at dinner last night, 
who are they?” the Major probed. ‘They 
seemed to be fine fellows.” 

“Yes, cer-tainly! They ’ave lost much, 
all ’urt in some manner so they can not 
serve at the fr-ront. Yet they can be 
gay, thank God . . . Ah, one love them 
She spoke with a little catch in her 
voice. Then, after a silence: 

‘“Per-haps, Major, it would amuse you 
to come with me to the theater this eve- 
n-ing, were I sing for the soldiers?” 


Will you wait 


cool, shadowy 


“Good 
must 


be 
“You 


on the 
know, 


to 


' 
SO 


HEY walked to the great open-air 

auditorium, where soldiers of the 
French and American armies—a dizzying, 
vocal melée of horizon blue and khaki— 
were pouring in to fill the far-stretching 
benches. Flares lighted the tattered pale- 
blue back-drop, a French soldier orchestra 
was playing under the broken footlights. 
Yvonne left Condit, and he found a place 
on one of the crowded benches. 

Yvonne followed two soldier comedy 
tumblers who, in ragged _ undershirts, 
breeches and socks, performed marvels 
to a running fire of coarse comment, bur- 
lesque slappings and kickings. “Mes en- 
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fants!” she shrilled, whirling in, wearing 
the filmy white drapery of the previous 
evening; and the soldiers screamed, 
“Yvonne! Yvonne! Yvonne!” One of 
the comedy tumblers backed into view, 
with a suggestive thrust of his rump 
toward her. A roar of laughter greeted 
him; she turned, lunged wildly with a 
sandaled foot, cried, “Rustre! Prenez ¢a. 
Soyez gentil, alors!” She looked out 
over the shrieking spectators with an air 
of outraged virtue and, as the soldier 
fell forward and scrambled out of sight, 
a gesture of triumph. 

Then she laughed, insolently, collaps- 
ing from her pedestal, and began a song 
—gamin, funny, vulgar—to the insulting 
music of the orchestra. It was as though, 
in spirit, she lolled in the arms of the 
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soldiers, Madelon at her reckless best— 
or worst! Condit could not understand 
the words, but—‘*My God, it’s the vulgar- 
ist thing I ever heard!” 

The song ended, Yvonne held out a 
hand for silence. “Now,” she appealed 
to the American soldiers, “if you will 
‘elp me, Bud-dies, I will sing one little 
song Americaine—‘Casey Jones.’” Con- 
dit had taught her the words that after- 
noon. 

“Shoot!” the boys in khaki roared; 
their voices drowned hers; she stood, 
arms outspread, her face radiant. 

“Thank you, my darlings!” she cried 
at the end. 

The auditorium was cleared, another 
crowd came in, Yvonne sang again and 
then walked home with Condit. They 
sat for a time on a garden-seat under his 
window, her hand in his. Sighing in 
tired content, she said: “I so love this 
garden—ever since I was a very young 
child and did come to visit my aunt. 
You know, my friend, if the Boches 
should come so far and violate it I would 
die! So sweet and calm, this garden— 
too little time I ‘ave for it in the years 
since I was little girl! But now—ah!” 

With her warm hand in his and the 
starlit eyes turned to him, Condit won- 
dered: ‘Who are you? What are you? 
Madelon—really? Nearly four years of 
war—nursing, singing, dancing, drinking 
—and loving? Dammit, a man _ hears 
such tales!” . . . Above them, a window 
was raised, and Yvonne tilted her head 
to call, “Bien, Androméde!” They went 
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in. Pulling off his boots, Condit laughe: 
muttered, “Now why in the 4j 
didn’t I kiss her good night?” 

_Next morning Colonel Marchant took 
him to the French Brigadier who 
charge of all light railway Operations q 
the Argonne front. He was received yj 
cordial formality, shown maps and “ 
ports—given, he thought, the considers. 
tion and attention he deserved. “This 
something like!” he glowed. “po di. 
ferent from the harried absent-minds 
atmosphere at corps headquarters, Thi 
man knows I’ve got to get the 
Yet of actual time, as he realized » 
going out of General Othon’s office 
had had no more than half an hour, By 
the General had promised: “You gyj 
be informed of every development, My 
Commandant; I am _ always at Your 
service!” : 

Reassured, he returned to his bille— 
and to a persistent shadowing of Yvony 
He took petit déjeuner with her. Afe 
early dinners he squired her to her nighth 
performances, amazed by the vast reper. 
toire of gags, dance stunts and polygy 
songs she knew. ; 

On the nights of fine weather he key 
her until late on the garden bench, be 
body warm against his, and kissed he 
good night . The days until th 
twenty-fifth passed too swiftly for him- 
living in a torture of desire he would po 
confess. Then one of the limping youg 
liaison officers came to summon him to 
General Othon’s desk. ‘Major, you wil 
return at once to your corps headquarters 

.” The call to action! 

He must say good-bye to Yvonne. His 
bed-roll strapped, he went out to call her 
She came to the head of the stairs, leaned 
to answer, saw his face and descended 
with a rush. ‘My friend!” She seemed 
to know that he had been summoned. 

“T’ve got to leave, Yvonne!” 

“Ves, I ’ave guessed,” she whispered 
gave him both of her hands, looked 
into his face. What she saw seemed te 
startle her—it was as if she were looking 
at a different man; as different from the 
moon-struck, timid creature who hi 
shadowed her for ten days as the fas 
of drawn steel differs from the murky 
glimmer of guttering candle. 

“The best of luck, Yvonne!” Ther 
was a crackle in the voice; he was crus 
ing her fingers, but she did not wince 

“My friend, wait! 1 know what yo 
go to do. If—if you—w’en the Wars 
finish’, will you come to visit me @ 
Paris? I give you my address, Rue Henn 
Seize, number twenty-six.” She plunged 
a hand into a pocket of his blows 
“Quick, a pencil, please, and I wr-mler 
for you Now, my friend, au revo 
et bonne chance!” Her arms about his 
neck, she kissed him warmly, tumed t 
fly up the stairs. 


T HER window, looking down up 
the restful garden, Yvonne rebuke 


herself: “It is incredible that I shoul 
ask him to come to me at Paris! Fo 
these long days he has been so Stuf 

so like a great imbecile . . . Vet at the 
last. how different! He was then . 
soldier—afire—alive ! and no fright: 
ful blague. Why, he would have go 
away without kissing me!” That 
something to remember, certainly . «+ 
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“At least, I have done my duty; I did 

him amused the while I thought, 
Yvonne, you deserve the croix de guerre 
jot your forbearance!’ ” 


OR would Condit forget her, though 

during the black, drizzling hours 
fom midnight of the twenty-fifth to 
jn the awful orchestra of the guns 
gorth of Val d’Armont made his nerves 
dance as he waited for word to move up 
vhind the doughboys with his men and 
material to bridge with toy rails the 
dell-churned No Man’s Land between the 
jong-stationary lines. He would . keep 
dat bit of paper in a pocket of his shirt 
ihrough nightmare weeks of gun thunder, 
nin, crowding hours when his tiny en- 
snes chugged through the night over 
pomb-periled rails, carrying shells to the 
ng hundred and fives, the bellowing 
jndred and fifty-five mortars and the 
ear-splitting seventy-fives, carrying moun- 
tains of boxes of rifle cartridges, grenades, 


He would not forget—nor cease to 
Who was she? What was she? 
Madelon? : 

He got a dose of shrapnel that bruised 
and ripped; his left elbow felt like some- 
thing that a lion had crushed. They sent 
him to a field hospital on one of his toy 
trains, and kept him a week. When the 
doctor said that the danger of blood 
poisoning was past he escaped, riding back 
to the front on “The Berlin Limited,” 
perched on a box of rifle ammunition. 
‘If you report me,” he threatened the 
American engineer officer who had taken 
tis place, “I'll shoot you—and tell 
Pershing !”” 

“Hell, I'm glad you’re back. We'll roll 
into Germany together!” 


IS light iron rails were well beyond 
Romagne, reaching for the Meuse 
River, when the delicious silence of No- 
vember Eleventh came. It was a bristly, 
reeking, hollow-eyed and capering sergeant 
named Bill Brown—his best non-com and 
atower of brute strength and resource- 
fulness—-that Condit embraced and, with 
his good right hand, thumped on the back. 
“Boy,” he flung out a hand in the gen- 
eal direction of Val d’Armont, “we've 
come a piece!” 
“You're damn’ whistlin’, Colonel!” 
G6. H. Q. had sent him a promotion— 
when, he couldn’t remember, and didn’t 


care. 

“Bill, let’s you and me get a bath, get 
deloused, get drunk—and sleep till day 
alter tomorrow!” 

“You said somethin’, Colonel! I’m with 
_Forthe ’steenth time, after many drinks 
ma shell-blasted café at Dun-sur-Meuse, 
Colonel Condit reminded Brown that they 

together for two years on a 
nilroad job out West; and Bill repeated 
with unvarying emphasis: 

“You got to be a r’arin’, t’arin’, cock- 

td son of a grizzly, too, Colonel!” 

‘T been away from you too long, Bill: 
they been keepin’ me in an office in Bos- 
tn for ten years, Bill. But now I’m not 
fin’ back. Listen, Bill, take this right 
tow: if any cock-eyed son of a blank re- 
ports me for goin’ off to cel’brate with an 

td man, he can report an’ be 
! I'll go see Black Jack hi'self, 


an’ th’ firs’ thing I'll do I'll get leave f’r | 
Paris; an’ then I’ll get a c’m’sion f’r you, 


Bill—you d’serve it.” 


“Spare me that, Colonel!” Bill begged 


tearfully. 

After his sleep, Condit tackled corps 
headquarters for leave. “I’ve got to go 
to Paris—it’s absolutely imperative!” 

“To see a cousin in the Y?” the Chief 
of Staff grinned. 

“No; she’s a French nurse; and she’s 
not even distantly related to me.” 

“Well! You're the first honest man 
I’ve talked to since the Armistice. Go— 
and send me a post-card from the Café 
de la Paix.” 

A seemingly interminable ride on a 
crowded train, which ran past the curve 
of the Marne where the Third Division 
made its magnificent push, stopped under 
the shattered train shed at Chateau 
Thierry and slid from dusty Meaux into 
the Gare de l'Est. Then a taxi, and a 
room at the Continental. “Boy, boy!” 
Condit touched the soft chairs, the gilt 
and cream moldings of the walls, the 
snowy bedspread. ‘“Here’s luxury—the 
dish for me!” It was the day for hot 
water, too; as he shaved, bathed and 
polished, an exuberant flow of new life 
poured through him. 

“I wonder if she’s home yet! I'll see 
if I can telephone her—get one of those 
porters down-stairs to help... ” 


HE noted, as she gave him her hand, 
the way he carried his left arm. “My 
friend! You were ’urt—it was bad?” 

“No; I was laid out only a week. 
Yvonne, you look tired.” 

“T am back only since yesterday. Do 

there, Mon Colonel.” She touched 
the insignia on his shoulders 
proudly. “See, it ’as turned from gold 
to silver . . . Now, if we go to dine, I 
mus’ put on my hat.” 

Left alone, Condit looked about the 
spacious room with a lively interest. 
Through the filmy curtained south win- 
dows of the top-floor apartment he could 
see the Seine; and beyond rose the iron- 
lace silhouette of the Eiffel Tower, its 
tip lost in the November mist. The high 
ceiling of Yvonne’s salon was painted; 
over the thick blue carpet was scattered 
Chinese-looking furniture: a screen, low 
ebony tables, brasses, silken drapes, a pro- 
fusion of cushions; and there was actually 
a fire—a tiny blaze—in the toy grate! 

Again the question: Who was she? 
Condit had not meant to let it trouble 
him, but it did... 

A flutter of gaiety and breeze of allur- 
ing scent as she came back to ask, “W’ere 
do we dine, Mon Colonel?” 

“Won't you say, Yvonne?” he begged. 
“All I know of Paris is a little circle 
around the American Express and the 
Opera.” 

“Bien!” With the enigmatic smile she 
gave him she seemed to have made up 
her mind. “You shall take me to Madame 
Denise, on the Butte.” 

On the Hill, high over the miasmatic 
swamp of the tourists’ Montmartre, at 
Le Petit Chalet, Madame Denise folded 
Yvonne rapturously to her ample bosom. 
“P’tite! Ah, je suis—tchk! tchk!” Tears 
of joy ran down her fat cheeks as Yvonne 
explained to Condit: “She did think I was 
smashed by a Boche obus.” She turned 
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short time at home. When you graduate from 
the Institute, you are ready to take your place 
in Aviation. 
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back to hug Madame Denise. “Non, non, 
m’Epaule d’Agneau Blanche!” 

Condit had heard of this Madame De- 
nise from American officers who had 
mounted the Butte on joy quests—her 
vivid past, her discreet shanty restau- 
rant behind the high board fence. What 
he had heard crept into his mind. Over 
Yvonne Denise literally hovered, brought 
the delicious food and the mellow wine 
with her own hands. 

Yvonne was by turns gay, serious, con- 
templative, evasive. She asked, as though 
she had not been told already, “You will 
stay long at Paris?” Asked it coolly, in 
the tone of a friend to whom the answer 
can be of no great importance. 

Condit forced her to look at him. “I 
don’t know.” Then a bit resentfully, 
“Yvonne, I hoped to stay long enough to 
see a great deal of you!” 

“Of course, you mus’ 
with me—’ave tea.” 

Returning to his hotel luxury, the soft 
bed in which he had expected to sleep 
dreamlessly, he lay wakeful, turning over 
in his mind that persistent question: 
Who—what is she?” 

A week passed. 

Yvonne, in a Chinese 
azure blue, silken and soft 
sat with sandaled feet thrust toward the 
fire and smoked a cigaret. She listened 
in a neutral silence to his involved and 
hesitant questions, her head only half- 
turned toward his upraised face as he sat 
on floor cushions beside her chair. How 
lovely she was! “You see, Yvonne, I 
don’t really know anything — I mean, 
really—about you 9 

“Really?” she mocked, when he floun- 
dered to silence. “And af-ter one week 
you would ’ave me tell you all!” She 
threw the burning cigaret on the coals, 
asked bluntly, “W’y do you care to 
know?” 

‘Yvonne, can’t you see? I love you!” 

“Yes, I know,” she met his eyes 
squarely. “I love you, also—no, do not 
move—yet I ‘ave no wish to ask you 
many questions, nor do I wish to answer 
that which you have asked me.” 

“But, dammit, Yvonne,” he cried, “I 


come to visit 


woman’s dress, 
and scented, 


My Search for the Harrison Fisher Girl 


continued from page 55 


you merely popularize them?” I should 
say the latter is nearer the truth. Our 
minds are close to Paris, where styles 
originate, and when we find a new, be- 
coming mode of hbair-dressing we paint 
it. Since our pictures hang on all the 
newsstands of the country, I suppose 
hundreds of thousands of women are in- 
fluenced by them. 

Many of the styles of hair-dressing I 
have painted, however, I have not con- 
sidered universally becoming. 

During the period dating from the 
pompadour to the shingle bob, I have 
become something of a coiffure authority. 
There has never been a style I liked 
better than the bob. 


HE first coiffure I ever drew was one 
of those Spanish-American-War pom- 
padours, built up like a stone wall over a 
wire frame or a wad of cotton. It made 
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can’t ask a stranger to marry me, can I?” 

“Marry!” she turned startled eyes on 
him, laughed. “Now, you make blague— 
you—you—” she sought vainly the Eng- 
lish word. 

“You won't tell me about yourself?’ 
His voice became rough, husky. “Why 
not, Yvonne? What have’you done? Your 
people, and , 

“My friend, you do not joke with me?” 
she cut in, looked intently into his 
troubled eyes. “Very well, I will tell— 
and you will not come again! ... 


’ 


“CO YOU mus’ know,” she was ap- 
. proaching the end of her story, “that 
we who are of the theater do not expect 
to decorate the foyers of the bourgeois, 
the people of respectable tradition. I do 
not care for them. I make my career, at 
first in the cabarets of Montmartre, then 
the Foliés Bergéres, Casino de Paris, in 
London, Vienna, Warsaw—-everywhere. 
Before the War, I ‘ave earned much 
money, and I ’ave made economies, so I 
may live in comfort. In the years of 
War, I ‘ave been nurse, and I ’ave also 
entertained our soldiers—and yours, as 
you know. Alors?” 

“And kept yourself —unsoiled— 
Yvonne?” It was an agonized plea. 

“Ah, you are stupid!” Her eyes were 
snapping. “It is difficult to talk with you, 
but you mus’ know. Do you think, my 
friend, I am jeune fille?” she broke off 
with an ironic smile. “Mus’ I tell you 
w’at I did promise at le Brieux w’en you 
came to my aunt’s ’ouse? I did say, 
‘Yes, I will entertain the American Major, 
and amuse him—at any cost.’ You know 
wat I mean ; 

“You would have—Yvonne, you would 
have come to my room?” Condit seemed 
to be freezing inside. 

She rose suddenly, stood over him, 
cheeks afire. “Ah, were you so stupid 
that you did not know? Did I not re- 
move your boots that night? But,” she 
laughed, “you did not know it; and 
af-ter,” her voice fell to a lower pitch, 
“T was please’ that you were gentil; and 
w’en you ’ave gone to the fr-ront, I think 
many times about you.” 


co 


the face seem small and insignificant, and 
was most unsatisfactory from a painter’s 
standpoint. 

After that came a time of huge ear- 
rolls, and artificial puffs placed on top 
of the head. 

Then there were the bangs and the 
psyche knot. 

During the Floradora period, when 
the girls wore one long curl over their 
left shoulder, my studio used to be lit- 
tered with these single curls, in auburn, 
black, brown and gold. A model chose 
her curl as soon as she arrived for a 
sitting. I used to love to draw those 
curls—they broke up the neck-line so 
well. 

In 1915 came the “figure eight” and 
tightly curled front hair. And in 1920 
the fan-shaped head-dress, built up either 
over a “rat” or by “roughing” the hair, 
recalled the hard artificiality of the 
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“You had,” he persisted, stump 
—‘there had been four years of War be 
fore I met you, and Fe : 
“And I was in the service of MY coup 
!” It was as though she stood drapei 


te 


a> 


try: 
in the tricolor. 
? She sat down, kept he: eyes steadily op 
is, and: “Now the war is past, and | 
shall ’ave the life I planned: my Career 
love, marriage, les petites — babies 
Yvonne Chantier, whom you ‘aye calles 
the terrible, who ‘ave served my countn 
without question, I shall marry with ; 
man who love me, who will not ask~ 
you can not comprehend that, m 
friend?” os 

“But, Yvonne——” 

“If I love you?” she broke in impety. 
ously. “It is what you would ask . 
Perhaps you would say to me, ‘Yvonne | 
will forgive w’at you ‘ave done and mar 
with you all the same!’ No?” ‘ 

Her eyes compelled his, and he nodded 

“You are ‘onest, my friend. But yo 
mus’ see that you are not like the my T 
I shall marry—not like LeBrun: yu J ind 
would make to question me, and doubt m 
and you would be miserable! I know yo 
very well, my friend—'ow do you say in 
America—you are full of the blood of the 
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Puritan! All the thousand miles of sk 9 pict 
water between your country and mine hy I 
not wash it away from you. I ‘ave seen sud 
“Yvonne!” but he could not utter the 9% mve 
ringing denial that clamored for utter. Hf 
ance. He looked away, stammered, “Le. y 
Brun—LeBrun—lI didn’t know——” Eur 
“LeBrun? Yes, he ‘as wish to many — ails 
with me, but—please, my friend, go! Take # aa 
with you the memory of Yvonne whon @ th 
you ‘ave loved in these last days, nt — lite 
Yvonne the terrible of wartime.” com 
Slowly he rose to face her as she stood I 
hands at her side, holding herself proudly mod 
rigid, and then he turned to go out of # wou 
the door. 0] 
The door closed him out. Yvonne's @ iit 
maid came in for the tea things, took w — | f 
the great brass tray, turned on Yvonne —% Sin 
a look of infinite sympathy. “Ah, Me 9 se 
dame,” she whispered, “you too! Mor 
sieur de Colonel Americaine, he wet T 
away like one blind, stumbling—” 
emt 
U 
are 
her 
how 
Me 


pompadour. We artists gnashed ow 
teeth. 

But relief was in sight. Along abou 
1921 the bob struck America full force 
I suppose all of us older folk got a shock 
when we saw the shining braids and cuts 
coming off in handfuls. And a go0 
many of us set up a row about the 
morality of bobbed hair and s0 forth 
and so on. 

But it wasn’t very long before ¥ 
artists began to see beauty in the new 
style. It was simple, healthful a 
youthful. Above all, it was modern. 
suited the faces and clothes and the 
philosophy of modern youth. ; 

I think I like the sleek, well-modelet 
shingle better than any other coiffure ' 
have painted. But I have not Tune 
magazine editors so enthusiastic about 
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gave me my start. After the 
gle of her picture, I began to get plenty 
i cover orders I free-lanced for several 


en I had a stroke of fortune that 
iiuenced my entire career. Bill Gib- 
a had gone over from Puck to Cos- 
i nagazine. He still liked my 
eork, and in 1907 I began to sell to him 
The readers liked my covers, and 
«1910 I made an exclusive contract to 
int for Cosmopolitan. 
"4s the magazine has grown in quality 
gd strength, under the editorship of Ray 
long, my girls have appeared regularly 
ach month on its covers, and people have 
most abandoned the old phrase, “Har- 
son Fisher girl,” for ‘Cosmopolitan 


orl. E 

She had not been easy to capture, this 
ely creature with the wistful, girlish 
wes, whose face, always new, yet never 
wite the same, stands for me and for 
Cosmopolitan. 

The whole world is an artist’s stock in 
nde, and I am pursued by the fear that 
{may pass my Cosmopolitan girl in the 
stk or brush against her in the sub- 
may and fail to catch the line, the shade 
f coloring that would enrich my next 
sicture of her. 

[have to carry her beauty back to the 
dudio with me in my mind’s eye, for I 
never have the courage to ask a stranger 
io pose for me. 

My search led from New York to 
Europe and back again. For American 
trs—and this is not intended for the 
mand-stand—are the most beautiful and 
the best-dressed in the world. After a 
lifelong quest for lovely women, I have 
come back home to stay. 

I could not find in Europe a single 
model that my fastidious American public 
would accept for its magazine covers. And 
oI came back to New York, and in the 
little model colony of Central Park West 
I found the type of the clear-eyed, fresh- 
kinned creature I have been doing ever 
ince for Cosmopolitan. 


Ee Cosmopolitan girl is a composite 
picture, of course, drawn from an 
embarrassment of riches. 

Unless a girl has character, talent and 
areal liking for work I do not encourage 
her to enter the model field, no matter 
how pretty her face and figure may be. 
Merely pretty girls are a drug on the 

in New York. 

Then, too, the life of the model is no 
paradise of leisure and luxury. 

The good model makes from fifty to 
ity dollars a week. Once her reputation 
among the artists is established, she can 
count on a full week’s work. The stand- 
ad price is five dollars for a three-hour 
moming or afternoon—that is, ten dol- 
lars a day. 

But she earns that ten dollars. Posing 
alls for more than beauty. It requires 
grace and flexibility and, in the fiction- 
ilustration field, a real histrionic talent. 
A girl need not know how to dance, but 
Se must have the strength and endurance 
© hold a difficult dance pose for half an 

Without letting the strain show in 
or body. 

There is no hilarious night life for the 

who guards her beauty. 


At the end of the day the model rushes 


off to her little kitchenette around the 
corner to cook her own dinner, wash and 
press her silk lingerie and feed her Persian 
cat or canary bird. 


FTER nearly thirty years of search- 

ing for beauty, I suppose I ought to 
know what beauty is. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible to define it in words. 

To get my idea of beauty, suppose you 
watch me choose a model. 

It is five o'clock of a Tuesday after- 
noon, the hour at which the magazine 
artists receive prospective models. 

The girls come up one by one, an- 
nounced by a telephone operator down- 
stairs. : 

The first girl steps inside the door and 
instinctively makes for the wide shaft of 
light from the great north window. She 
has a round, pink face and a plump figure. 
Her features are rather good, and her 
coloring is fresh. But her face has no 
charm. It is flat, wooden. And so I 
send her away. 

The second one is a blonde, and her 
manner is as brazen as her coloring. I 
look at her closely. She has a pretty 
face, shining hair. But the bold, for- 
ward thrust of her head lacks the elegance 
and poise that my cover girls must have. 
I want girls to be chic; but they must 
reflect innate refinement. She will not do. 

The third girl wears a jersey jumper. 
She has good features and a _ brown, 
freckled skin. She explains that she is 
quite a sportswoman, swims, plays golf, 
rides. She thinks she might do in an 
illustration for some outdoor story. 

But there’s the difficulty! She looks 
like a sportswoman. Her muscles are 
highly developed and quite visible. She 
wears flat-heeled shoes that have thick- 
ened her ankles and given her bulging 
calves. Her stride is entirely too strong 
and independent for a magazine girl. 
Even for outdoor fiction, the magazine 
public will have its women soft. 

So I turn my thumbs down on her. 

The fourth applicant has good eyes, a 
good mouth and a graceful carriage. But 
her neck is short and fat, and some one 
has persuaded her to bob her hair. The 
combination is fatal. I like bobbed hair 
only for slim, girlish models. 

Number five has a weak chin and a 
crooked nose. 

Number six has every advantage of 
beauty, but she cannot hold any given 
pose for thirty seconds. 

The seventh has a long, thin neck with 
a perpendicular hollow running down it 
in back. Her shingle leaves it naked to 
the storms of heaven. 

And so it goes. 

Number eight comes along. She has 
eyes a bit too pale in color, hair that 
might be finer in texture, a chin line that 
needs strengthening. But the authentic 
flame is there. This girl is beautiful— 
perhaps not in the flesh, but in the final 
canvas I can visualize. I employ her as 
a model. 

I suppose she goes down to the lobby 
with a radiant face. Doubtless the re- 
jected girls will mutter, “She is no more 
beautiful than we.” 

I don’t blame them for their discon- 
tent. Possibly in analysis, this woman 
is less beautiful than they. Another man 
might find her not beautiful at all. The 
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personal equation makes the difference. 


Beauty is as much in the seer as in the 
seen. The foremost cover artists of New 
York swap models constantly, but the 
public never recognizes similarity in their 
pictures. 

But when I speak of the personal equa- 
tion, I mean only the artistic differences 
between men. There is generally no per- 
sonal relationship between . artist and 
model. It is simply a cold business 
proposition. 

The cover girl must be feminine, of 
course. She must stand for youth and 
purity and first love—a reminder of every 
man reader’s first sweetheart and of every 
woman’s self as she used to be. 


ERA MARTIN of cover fame is one 

of several girls who illustrate many 
of the model’s most valuable qualities. 
She has grace and beauty of feature and 
she has added the art of posing to her 
natural equipment. 

Nearly every magazine artist of note 
has painted her. And, as the accompany- 
ing illustrations show, every one has seen 
in her a different girl. 

There have been others, many of them, 
whom I looked on as rare discoveries. 
There was one girl that was a veritable 
treasure. She happened to share with 


It’s Great to 


“Why, sure! 
a girl’s style 

“It certainly does! Living the way we 
do ought to vaccinate any one against it. 
A dump like ours, not enough money to 
buy the sort of things I want, housework, 
no more good times and squalling kids to 
make an ugly old woman of me before 
I’m thirty. Yes, sir, that’s not my baby! 
I may be dumb, but say, I know when 
it’s time to leave!” 

Candy knew all right. 
left Ring gasping. 


Marriage kinda cramps 


’ 


Her assurance 


OUNG Warren Emery could make 

nothing of her at all. He happened 
to be dining alone one evening at the 
same restaurant and no more than a few 
tables away from where Candy was din- 
ing @ deux expensively. Warren amused 
himself with idle speculation. Husband 
and wife? Father and daughter? With 
a knowing eye he contemplated the cor- 
sage of orchids, the assiduously hovering 
waiter and, most knowingly of all, the 
dynasty of ravished white rabbits which 
shrouded Candy’s evening magnificence. 

“Some ermine!” thought Warren, who 
had a pleasant turn for cynicism, but was 
no taxidermist. 

Looking from Candy to the elderly 
cavalier, a tight little, gray little man 
with neat bags under his eyes, it seemed 
to him that their story could not have 
been plainer. De luxe edition, of course. 
Some ermine, that! Well, ladies must 
live, thought Warren amiably, and de- 
voted himself once more to his dinner. 
But he was a little puzzled by Candy. 

He looked thoughtfully at the elderly 
cavalier once more, and recognized him 
with a start of surprise as a man at 
whose house he had dined more than 
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me an adventure that nearly cost me my 
life—and._ reputation. 

I was painting her one day in a semi- 
draped pose, in my fifth floor studio on 
Thirty-second Street, when we were in- 
terrupted by a great clamor below. I 
rushed to the window. Smoke was rush- 
ing up from below. 

“Take the stairs,” people shouted at 
me from the street. “The elevator shaft 
is afire.” 

I turned to the girl. “Run and dress,” 
I cried. “The building is on fire!” 

After a moment I shouted to her, 
“Hurry!” But she did not come. 

At last I ran into the room and found 
her in a dead faint on the floor. There 
was no time to dress her. I jerked down 
a curtain, wrapped it around her half- 
draped form and fastened it tightly with 
a belt made of my tie. 

Then I threw her over my shoulder 
and started down. For three flights all 
went well. On the fourth the belt 
dropped off and the curtain began to un- 
wind. From the rooms of a millinery 
shop below the girl workers were pouring 
out. They came face to face with a 
red-faced man with a scantily draped 
young woman in his arms. 

Who ever said women didn’t stand by 
one another? 
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once. Now where did that old stick pick 
up the little lady of the ermine? Warren 
rose deliberately from his table to find 
out. 

The next evening Ring’s hooter clam- 
ored once more under the Perch win- 
dows, and the hall door shivered yet 
again with one of Candy’s departing 
crashes. 

“H’loa, Candy!” 

“H’loa, Ring!” 

“Hop in, and we'll take a run round 
somewhere and get a bite to eat. It’s a 
grand night.” 

“Say, Ring, I had a swell time last 
night. Old Oppenheimer took me out to 
dinner at the Black Lagoon, and who 
should come biting in on our snappy little 
party but a young fellow by the name 
of Warren Emery. Gee, but old Oppen- 
heimer was wild! It seems that Emery’s 
father died a little time back and left 
him a wad which would make Pierpoint 
Morgan’s pay envelop look like the rattle 
in baby’s money box.” 

“Is that so?” asked Ring, doing some- 
thing vicious with the gears. 

Candy snuggled herself a little closer to 
his side and continued with some enjoy- 
ment: 

“Well, this Emery bird had certainly 
never heard the quaint old-fashioned 
crack about three being a crowd, because 
he parked himself at our table, and dyna- 
mite couldn’t have loosened him. After 
a bit he says to me: ‘Are you one of 
the Boston Perches, by any chance?’ Can 
you beat it? I didn’t know whether he 
was trying to put a fast one over me or 
not, but I tossed back: ‘Sure, I’m the 
original Boston Perch!’ ‘I thought so,’ 
says he. ‘You've got the Perch eyebrows. 
In New York for the season, I suppose?’ 
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There was a little pause of 
fore they attacked. _ a al > 
had snatched her lifeless body from 
laid her on the floor and made a mie 
around her with their skirts. Then 
of them set about chasing me down-stain 
I chased, let me tell you! e 


Next day, it took hard talking and the 
testimony of the girl to convince that 
millinery crew that she was my modd— 
beautiful, graceful, dependable—and in 
such a world as this I couldn’t afford tg 
let her burn. Since then, I paint only ig 
fire-proof buildings. 

There isn’t any rule of thumb for gy. 
cess in the modeling game. 

Hundreds of girls come here becayy 
they want to model. Only a very smj 
percentage of them will have a chang 
to do it. 

But I suppose every girl would like tp 
think herself beautiful enough to be, 
potential cover girl—in one man’s eyes a 
least. And the way to do this is to qj. 
tivate your good features, strive for grace 
and poise, take care of your health by 
proper diet and exercise and remember 
that beauty is a good deal more tha 
skin-deep. 

It’s heart and soul deep in fact. 

Take it from one who knows! 


Be Young 


So with a grin at old Oppenheimer, who 
was looking kind of peevish, I came back 
with, ‘Yeah, I’m trying to make do with 
a suite at the Blitz for the time, but it’s 
an awful kind of picnic.’” 

“He'll go and ask for you there,” Ring 
prophesied gloomily. 

“Do you think he will really, Ring?” 

“Sure. From what you say it looks 
like to me that he was mighty attracted 
to you. What kind of a fellow is he?” 

“Oh, tall and slim and kind of rm 
mantic-looking.” 

“The tall, slim, romantic-looking kind 
are the worst. You watch out.” 

“Say, are you registering jealousy ot 
what, bright-eyes? Because you dont 
need to worry. There isn’t a chance that 
I'll see this Emery bird again.” 

“All right. You watch out, that’s all.” 

“Well, forget it, see? I know when 
it’s time to leave!” 


UT Ring clung persistently to his 

gloom all the evening, and net 
morning Candy was irritable. Luc 
teased her: 

“What’s wrong, Candy? Don’t tell me 
the heavy boy friend’s gone and left you 
cold?” 

“You shut up.” 

“Cheer up, dearie! There’s a tall, dart 
stranger on your tea this morning—— 

“Candy! Candy Perch! It’s time you 
were going, honey.” ‘ 

“All right, Ma. So long, everybody 

She trailed dejectedly to the doot 
Luce hummed through his teeth: 


He didn’t treat me fair, 
But though I shouldn’t care, 
I wonder where my —— 


“Oh, you shut up!” 
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After the crash and clatter of Candy’s 
rture, Luce lounged over to 
srrindow and peered down. 

“Say, she’s not a rapid worker, is she, 
at old-fashioned sister of mine? Come 
gd look at this, Ma!” 

What is it?” 

porte checked up on her tall, dark 
danger already! And she’s got an eye 
jor a car, too! That Rolls-Royce he’s 
aiving is no mean flivver, I can tell 


vou. 


"Grandpa and Mrs. Perch came to crane 
wer his shoulder. — ; 

“She's going off with him!” 

“You bet she is! Candy don’t let 
may chances get past her. Now don’t 
yg worry, Ma. I guess there won't be 
such screaming for help when Candy’s 
ound—leastways, she won’t be the one 
do the screaming.” 

Down in the street Candy was exclaim- 
ing, trying to look severe: 

“Say, how'd you track me 
Sherlock ?” 

‘I followed you when Oppenheimer 
ok you home that night.” 

“Nerve!” commented Miss 
nildly. 

“Are you angry?” 

‘No-no. As a matter of fact, I’m kind 
oi gad. Tell me, are there any Boston 
Perches?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

They both laughed, and Candy wailed: 

“Oh, my gracious, I’m going to be just 
wribly late again! Good-bye, Mr. 
Emery!” 

“Here, get in, and I’ll promise to land 
yu wherever you're going on time.” 

Candy dimpled, opened the door and 
sepped in with aplomb, looking round 
patronizingly at the small coilection of 
ciildren who had gathered on the curb to 
witch her magnificent departure. 

“What do you think of the new car? 
You ought to have one like it.” 

“Oh, sure! I’m going to have half a 
dwen for Christmas. You get em cheaper 
tut way! I think it’s grand. It cer- 
ily puts the cold cat on Ring’s little 
tumout.” 


“Ring?” 
‘Friend of mine,” Miss Perch ex- 
- “Childhood playmates and all 


‘lsee. Tell me; where do you want 
mto drive you? Orders for today, 
please, Your Grace.” 

‘The Blitz, James.” 

Tt 335 


Candy giggled. 

Blitz is my address all right, but 
[haven't got a suite there. The manage- 
ment parts with a princely sum every 
week for the pleasure of seeing me girlish 
‘orm presiding over the telephone switch- 

. It’s not a bad game, and you 
tt lots of laughs out of tuning in on 
ther people’s troubles. Why the puzzled 
iowa, anyway, Sherlock?” 

T was just wondering where old Op- 
ahelmer came in.” 

He doesn’t come in much anywhere, 
‘cept for a dinner or two and a few 
mats worth of orchids.” 
ame few thousand dollars’ worth of 


“Ermine?” 
ag Or maybe the cloak you 
02 the other night was a birthday 


down, 


Perch 


present from the Blitz management?” | 

Candy rocked with scornful laughter. | 

“Maybe you think you're smart? Now| 
you just listen to Mamma, Little Rollo. | 
Run along to a fur store and get ‘em to} 
show you an ermine cloak next to a 
rabbit one, and then see if you don't | 
get the winning solution to that cross- | 
word puzzle.” 

“Rabbit?” 

“Sure, rabbit!” crowed Candy. | 

They both went off into fierce gales of | 
laughter. Warren said: 

“Will you come and have dinner with | 
me tonight, please?” 

Candy looked at him sideways under 
her lashes. 

“In the ermine?” 

“Certainly in the ermine,” smiled War- 
ren. 

He dropped her at the Blitz. 

“Till this evening # 

“Sure, I'll be ready.” 

That evening a kind of ambush was 
lying in wait for Candy when her key, 
rattled in the lock. She sauntered in 
with her usual casual greeting, pulled off 
her hat and announced: 

“T shan’t want any supper tonight, I’m 
going out.” 

“Who with?” 

“Friend of mine.” 

“Your fancy friend in the Rolls-Royce, 
I suppose?” 

Candy said with a bleak stare: 

“TI might have guessed you’d be snoop- 
ing out of the window after me this 
morning, Luce Perch. As a matter of 
fact, you’re right. And if you want to 
know, his name’s Warren Emery. May- 
be that means something to you.” 

“Not a thing, dearie.” 

“Well, it should. He’s a kind of tame 
millionaire, and he’s eating out of my 
hand. You watch my dust!” 

They silently watched her exit into her 
bedroom. Her door banged. Luce mur- 
mured: 

“I told you Candy didn’t let many 
chances get past her.” 

“Well, I don’t like it. What do you 
say, Grandpa? I don’t like Candy run- 
ning round with people she don’t know 
nothing about.” 


Grandpa deliberated: 

“She ain’t a fool. Young people nowa- 
days don’t seem to take on anything 
without they give it a good look-over 
first. Candy knows what she’s doing 
better’n you ever did, Martha.” 

“Well, if that’s all you got to say 

“Now, Ma! Grandpa’s right. Candy 
can take care of herself. She’s nobody’s 
fool, that kid.” 

“Oh, well!” 


EXT morning it took a cold sponge 

to wake Candy up, and her retalia- 
tion lacked its customary sting. At 
breakfast she enquired: 

“Did you get on to Ring for me?” 

“Sure!” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nothing much. I think he said that 
he was going to take some other girl out | 
instead.” 

“He did, did he?” 

Candy set down her cup viciously. 

It became almost a mechanical part 
of her return in the evening to enquire 
casually as she pulled off her jaunty little 
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$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


Become AnArtist 
This Tested Way 


Thousands who never dreamed 
they could draw can now become 
artists at home, in spare time, by 
amazingly simple way. Students 
write telling us they never realized 
that learning to draw could be so 
easy. Many are able to earn good 
making drawings before completing 
our training. Miss Hartleigh made $235 
after 12 lessons; David Gould made $225 
on one job while still just a student. E. V. 
Fritsch wrote “I earn $10 to $15 a day.” 

Big Money in Commercial Art 


Millions of dollars are being spent this 
year on advertising and story illustrations, 
commercial designs, and cartoons. And even 
more will be spent next year. Commercial 
art is a tremendous field—and a field where 
very big money is gladly paid anyone who 
can produce good art work. Advertisers, 
magazines, newspapers, printing houses, 
business concerns all need trained artists. 
Competent artists easily earn from $50 to 
over $250 a week. Why don’t you too 
enter this fascinating, big pay business? 


Learn to Draw by This Simple Method 


You will be amazed at the ease with which 
you learn—amazed too at your rapid progress. 
You start at the very simplest fundamentals, 
yet almost before you realize it, you are taught 
how to produce salable work. It’s actual fun 
learning to draw this way. You learn at home 
yet your work receives the personal attention 
and criticism of competent Art Instructors. 
Many students actually sell enough work during 
their training to pay for it many times over! 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


A new handsomely illustrated book has just been 
printed, which gives all the most up-to-date in- 
formation on the thousands of wonderful oppor- 
tunities in Commercial Art and shows how this 
startling, simple method enables you to enter 
this field. It tells about our stud@ents—their 
successes—what they say—actual reproductions 
of their work—how they made big money while 
studying. This attractive book will be sent 
without cost or obligation. Send for it. Mail 
coupon NOW. (No salesman will call). 
Washington School of Art, Inc., Room 9610-E, 
1115-15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Wastes School of Art, Inc., 
Room 9610-E, 1115-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me without cost or obligation your new 
book on art, “‘Quick Easy Way to Become an Artist’’ and 
details of your offer to new Students. 
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Address 
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hat and reddened her already brilliant 
lips: 

“Ring ‘phoned, by any chance?” 

Luce would drawl, not unkindly: 

“That your stock question, Sis? It’s 
about time you enlarged your reppytor. 
No, he hasn't. What’s happened to that 
steady of yours, I'd like to know?” 

“Oh, be yourself, big boy! Can’t you 
pull some new gag for a change?” 

‘All right, don’t get sore. I just won- 
dered.” 

Young Warren Emery, however, made 
up for Ring’s deficiencies. He telephoned 
every day, sometimes twice. An aston- 
ishing and laughable thing—even he ad- 
mitted helplessly that it was laughable— 
had happened to him. Ironically enough, 
—for he was a fastidious young man who 
had picked and chosen his way through 
life so pleasantly that he had supposed 
he could pick and choose his manner of 
falling in love with equai judgment—he 
found himself the fair game of a non- 
chalant young creature called Perch. 

One evening when he fetched Candy he 
came in for a moment to be inspected by 
the family, and, as if unaware of being 
raked by this suspicious scrutiny, in five 
minutes had trapped them all in the snare 
of his charming manners. 

It amused and interested him to see 
the setting which had produced Miss 
Candy Perch, that dazzling imitation of all 
that was “good” this season. He ob- 
served the way the three faces turned 
toward her, half wistfully, as she stood 
above them, slim and disdainful, yet 
somehow almost touchingly childish with 
her immature-looking body, her wide- 
apart eyes and her soft, outrageously 
painted mouth. 


OBER stock, thought Warren, to breed 

such a mettlesome young filly, but he 
found himself warming to these Perches, 
the old gargoyle of a grandfather, the big 
handsome boy and the _harried-looking 
mother in whose face one could trace, 
rather horribly, the battered remnants of 
a prettiness which must have been as daz- 
zling as Candy’s own. In them Warren 
divined the same sound, racy seam of 
life which he had guessed at in Candy. 

He sat among them, astonishingly at his 
ease, charmingly placing them at theirs, 
and presently found himself watching 
Candy with, he felt, something of that 
bewitched, hungry look he had surprised 
on the others’ faces. Dimly he felt that 
she stood for color, beauty and excite- 
ment in their minds. They turned to her 
as one turns instinctively to a fire in a 
cold room, and, half irritated, half fas- 
cinated, he found himself turning, too. 

“Well!” observed Mrs. Perch next 
morning. “Who'd have thought he’d be 
like that? No side or anything! When 
I was talking to him I felt like he was a 
friend Luce had brought home from the 
works. Reg’lar nice, he was, although 
you say he’s got so much money and 
all.” 

“Well, you didn’t suppose he’d bite or 
something, did you?” said Candy irritably. 

“For land’s sake, Candy, what’s come 
over you these days? Seems to me we 
can’t open our mouths without you jump 
down ’em x 

“IT wish you'd all leave me alone,” 
muttered Candy, preparing to depart. 
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“What’s the matter, honey? Didn’t 
you enjoy your evening with Mr. Emery? 
Looks like to me he was crazy about 
you.” 

“Oh, Ma! It looks like to you every 
one was crazy about me——” 

“Well, Luce thinks the same. The way 
he looked at you! I guess you could be 
Mrs. Warren Emery any time you cared 
to lift a finger, dearie.” 

“Say, what d’you think this dump is? 
Famous Players Lasky? It’s only on the 
movies that the rich young man offers 
benefit of clergy to the beautiful poor 
girl. You're one of nature’s scenario 
writers, Ma—that’s what!” 

Mrs. Perch remarked amiably: 

“Well, slong as you laugh about it I 
don’t mind. But it would look swell en- 
graved on cards—Mrs. Warren Emery’ 
—all spidery and elegant!” 

Candy agreed ironically. A dinner or 
two, a few dollars’ worth of flowers and 
candy were the usual methods employed 
by the middle-aged gentlemen who liked 
to walk into a crowded restaurant behind 
such a dazzling young creature. But 
Warren’s dinners, Warren’s flowers, War- 
ren’s candy! They flowed perpetually 
into the Perch household like a steady 
stream of milk and honey. The neighbor- 
hood grew used to the sight of a large 
yellow Rolls-Royce standing at the dingy 
curb, and the swarms of children who 
tumbled up and down the street became 
so indifferent that they no longer found 
pleasure in tooting its horn. Half re- 
sentfully, Candy and Warren began to 
realize the same astounding fact. He 
wanted to marry her. 

Mrs. Perch had never had any doubts 
at all on the subject. “I always said 
you’d make a grand marriage, dearie. I 
always said you'd never take one of those 
good-for-nothing young fella’s like Ring 
Poole 

Candy’s face flushed. 

“Ring’s earning as good money as any 
one!” 

“Well,” soothingly, “maybe he is, but 
not enough to keep you the way you 
oughta have things. Why, I'll lay that 
in five years Ring wouldn’t be able to 
earn enough to buy that big car of Mr. 
Emery’s!” 

“Ring don’t want a car, he’s got his 
own.” 

Luce cocked a sardonic eye toward his 
sister. 

“Why this fierce champ’ning for young 
Ring, Candy? I thought he’d left you 
cold. Huh?” 

“Oh,” furiously, “you shut up 


? 


S FOR Warren himself, he was be- 
ginning to give in to the clamorings 


of this new idea. He had no illusions 
about it. He knew his mother pretty 
well, and guessed what her frame of mind 
would be if he married a lovely but un- 
known young person called Perch. Mrs. 
Emery had ideas. She had already ear- 
marked for him one of those slim, ex- 
quisite, frank young things who were so 
like Candy on the surface, but with all 
her spirit and vitality left out. Well, he 
could not help it. His mother would have 
to be disappointed. Candy was quaint and 
adorable, worth the whole lot of them, 
with her calm, knowledgable eyes and, 
above everything, her brutal, bewildering 
6 





youth. Untamable, somehow, ¢ | 
Just to watch her excited him like st 

colors or a high wind, and her “i 
remarks were always worth listening ; 
in spite of that nerve-racking accent ‘ 
hers. ; 


Leta 


E W AS a little shaken by the amy, 
ing bitterness of his disappoinimes 
when Candy, quite politely ang dispa: 
sionately, turned him down. Wenn 
learning things! He had not though: i: 
possible for all his hopes, dreams and 
bitions to boil down into the shape ds 
young person called Perch, who mis 
her stockings and complained, with the 
lovely curled-back lips of a Fra Lis 
angel and a vilely nasal intonation, the 
the “nerse of the traffic in the streets gp 
on her noives woise every day.” By 
there it was. He felt desperately huni. of 
iated, almost unbearably miserable. can 
“What’s wrong? What's the ide? | eve 
don’t get it. Don’t you like me” got 
“Sure,” said Candy cordially. {ai “ 
you fine. Next to—why, there's handy My you 
any one I like better’n you, Warren.” do 
“Well, then?” ary 
Candy surveyed him shrewdly, & im it 
felt himself flushing a little, and fuse fi ad 
the more when she delivered her cin My W0l 
final judgment. ‘yes 
“Say, you were pretty dead sure im of 
leap at you, weren’t you, Warren?” ino 
The shot went home. It was mortify. 
ing to have to admit that he had hard) 
given the matter a second thought, s A 
sure had he been of her eager acceptance I de 
He stammered, flustered and at random: HH for 
“Why, I—that’s hardly—certainly | plat 
didn’t see why not » julh 
“Sure you didn’t. Why should you’ “ 
Neither did Ma and the rest. The " 
thought I'd fall into your arms and shed “ 
tears of thankfulness. If they saw wi of; 
sitting here now and me handing you tk HH ger 
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polite, firm, sisterly negative, theyé “ 
think I’d gone clean crazy!” ory 

“Well, I still can’t see why you—’ “ 

“Say, do you really want to know #% Gry 
Maybe it would teach you a thing or two T 
Rollo. Well, listen, it was because yo HH Cap 
were too sure of me—you and M@@® in¢ 
It don’t do to take a girl too much it Hog 
granted. Makes ‘em difficult to manag: a 
see? Pretty soon when I saw you aj 
so smug and certain that I'd grab yo yi 
as soon as you asked me I began c 
think differently after all——” f T 

“Well, if that’s all the trouble— bu 

“No, it isn’t. Listen, Warren. I lit ang 
you fine, but you're not my kind. I litt Boer 
‘em less sure of themselves, and moti ihe 
stupid and—and clumsy, so as you @ gy 
talk down to them, and—why, treat iH the 
like big kids, see?” and 

Warren found with surprise that num 
was still able to laugh, and with quit] ga, 
genuine amusement. Dap 

“Couldn't you treat me as 4 Keg yy 
Candy?” ciou 

She flashed him a funny little oy 
look. ie " 

“You? T’ll say not! But with Rint S 
now, I was always feeling half the UH hig. 
like I was his mother, and the other ba! king 
—why, I guess you wanted to take am P 
of Ring, somehow.” fron 

“Yes?” said Warren, suddenly 2° i low, 
laughing any more. 7 
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He was an awful baby, Ring 
gs. But when I was with him I was 
days just myself, see? With you I’m 
not. With you I’m pretending to be a 
_why, a Boston Perch!” 

“Candy !” 
“Maybe it hasn’t struck you that things 
shich look cute to you now when I say 
or do “em because I'm pretty and young 
gon't look so cute to you when I'm forty. 
That'll be the time when you'll be ex- 
ing something from me to make up 
jor prettiness and youth. Well, there 
won't be anything to come. You've got 
io think of things like that, Warren.” 
Her shrewdness astonished and dis- 
ancerted him. He cast round for some 
wrt of a weapon to use against this calm- 
wed young creature, and remarked: 
"“You said to me once you had the kind 
of flesh which enjoyed pampering. I 
aan give you that. Candy. I can give you 
eerything—anything. You—you've only 
got to—" 
“Sure, I know you could. And maybe 
vou think I won’t regret it! There'll be 
dens of times when I'll be ready to 
ay my eyes out to think I could have 
lited myself out of this dump for good, 
ad I didn’t. But there you are. It 
wouldn’t take much of an effort to say 
‘yes’ right now, but I guess I’m too fond 
af you, Warren, to do it. I—why, I 
know when it’s time to leave all right!” 


T SUPPER the next night Grandpa 

Perch peered over at Candy where 
she sat, something of the old sparkle gone 
fom her face, forlornly staring into her 
plate. The old man watched her wist- 
fully. 

“Going out tonight, Candy?” 

“No.” 

“What’s become of that young fellow 
of yours, eh? Young Ring? I haven't 
sen him around lately.” 

“How should I know? Am I his keeper, 
or what?” 

“Now, Candy, don’t you speak to 
Grandpa——””’ 

The telephone bell shrilled suddenly. 
Candy pushed back her chair and strolled 
in the direction of her bedroom. At the 
door she turned. 

‘You might answer it, Luce. I’ve got 
akind of idea it’s Warren. Say I’m out, 
will you?” 

“Why, Candy!” 

They heard her bedroom door bang 
tut. Some time later it opened again, 
mygerly. Candy peered round the cor- 
ut. Luce had on the phonograph in 
the next room, and under cover of the 
my jazz tune she slipped cautiously into 
the passage, lifted the telephone receiver 

asked, in a very small voice, for a 
mmber. While she was waiting she 
sared bleakly at the pattern of the wall- 
paper in front of her, her teeth catching 
hay — lip, then assumed a viva- 

smile and cried brightly: 

‘That you, Ring?” wie 

“Candy!” 

Yeah. What’s happened to you lately, 
tig boy? It’s so long since I saw you I 
of forget what you look like.” 
use, during which Miss Perch’s small 
t teeth fastened, viciously, on to her 

wet lip again. 

T've been doing a lot of work * 

“Oh! Is that so? Well, that’s fine! 


Say, have you heard about me and War- 
ren Emery?” 

“Heard?” 

In that short word there was a note of 
deadly fear, and Miss Perch’s sharp ears 
intercepted it. She cried: 

“Ring!” 

“What?” 





“Say, you don’t think I meant anything 
with Warren, did you? I didn’t! I 
don’t! He asked me to marry him, and 
I sent him off, because , 

“Because what? Candy!” 

Miss Perch drew a deep breath, and said 
defiantly to the pattern on the wallpaper: 

“If you want to know, because of you.” 

“Maybe,” said Ring, a little breath- 
lessly, “you wouldn’t mind repeating that 
again. 

“You, you, you! Gee, it’s terrible to 
have to say things like that over the 
telephone. Can't you—wouldn’t you 
come along for a bit this evening?” 

Ring said in an enormously loud voice: 

“I’m coming right along now!” 

“Oh, you are? Not working tonight, 
huh? Seems to me kind of significant 
that just as Warren Emery tunes out 
you tune in again , 

“I'll be right along. Go and put your 
hat on and we'll get out somewhere, away 
from all these darned people 

“Wow! Don’t wreck the telephone, 
He-man Harry? Say, Ring as 

“Yeah?” 

“Say, honey, I've maybe changed my 
mind about marrying. Maybe with you 
it wouldn't be so bad. Not when you— 
well, kind of belong to a person like I— 
huh?” 

“T-I-it—” stammered Ring. 

“S’long,” said Candy, and gently hung 
up the receiver. 

Five minutes later old Grandpa Perch, 
coming out of a broody kind of doze, 
saw his granddaughter standing in the 
doorway; close little hat, red lips, tuft 
of gay flowers in the buttonhole. He 
blinked at her uncertainly, and then, | 
feeling some of the old warmth dancing 
through his blood once more like a faint 
answering glow of her own vitality, began 
to exclaim with pleasure, and cry, rub- | 
bing his fingers softly together: 

“My, we're grand tonight! Hey? 
We've got ’em all on tonight!” 

“Ma! Grandpa! Luce! Everybody!” | 

“Sakes alive, what’s wrong, child?” | 

“Some one left you a fortune, or what, 
Sis? Why the high blood pressure other- 
wise? 

“I’m going out! Ring will be round 
to fetch me directly.” 

Grandpa Perch chuckled. 

“It’s great to be young, eh, Candy?” 

“Sure,” said Candy, “it’s great all right 
—sometimes.” 


She swooped down on the old man, on | 
her mother, on Luce; then they heard | 


her high heels tittering down the stairs. 
All the color and warmth in the room 


seemed to go with her. High and jubilant | 
above the noise of the traffic below rose | 


the wail of Ring’s horn. In a minute or 
two it ceased. They were off together, 
the pair of them, Ring and Candy. Their 
names coupled like that rolled off. the 
tongue so roundly, somehow, with a 
sense of completeness, like an unbroken 
circle. Ring and Candy... 
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Brilliantly Lustrous 
Hair 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW 


T costs you nothing! Yet it makes your home 
| be awaken in your hair a living, sparkling, 
natural lustre that your friends will marvelat! Mail 
the coupon today! You will receive a carefully pack- 
ed bottle containing a clear liquid—a superbly 
beautifying sham . In the liquid—blended with 
cleansing ciinaii-t a touch of benna. It isjust 
the right touch to bring out all the marvelous natural 
lustre of every shade of hair, without affecting sts color! 

is shampoo will not destroy the permanent 
wave. It cleanses and invigorates the hair as no cake 
of soap can! It creates a dazzling effect of brilliant 
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charm that no hairdresser can achieve! Send now! 
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Hennafoam Corp., 511 W. 42d St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me absolutely free a 
bottle of Hennafoam Shampoo. 
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Gertrude Atherton says: 

“The subject is about as fully 

covered as is within mortal 

achievement.” 

PALMER INSTITUTE OP AUTHORSHIP t 
Dept. 114-XA 

Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 
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HAIRS 
— Gone 
Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 

with their roots in less than 

a minute! NU-ART, the new 

scientific preparation, 1s far in 

advance of temporary surface 

hair removers. Permanently 

destroys the growth by gently 

lifting out the roots until they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
less. Thousands of women are 
using it. Formulated bya physician. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


The New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair, 1 


If your dealer can’t supply you, marl coupon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept. 456 FREE 
South Orange, New Jersey OFFER 
Please send me without charge, as 
a special offer, a large jar of DELFIN 
Massage Cream and a six rionths 
supply of Antiseptic Astringent; also 
the dollar package of NU-AKT for 
which I enclose $1.00. 
Name 
Address 
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How I Fought My Way Into the Prize-Ring 


reason. We both wore suits about three 
sizes too large—stylish enough for the 
Western mining camps, but I’ve since 
learned that our box coats had gone out 
of fashion ten years or so before we ar- 
rived in the East. Our trousers had not 
been pressed for weeks. Our hats were 
sombreros. We wore shoes of giddy tan 
with needle-point toes. We wore neck- 
ties that made people think we were do- 
ing it because we'd lost a bet. We had 
our hair cut “badger” style, which Jack 
insisted was classy stuff. “Badger” style 
meant clipping it all except a little tuft 
at the top. And we were each carrying 
two paper suitcases, badly cracked and 
battered. 


’D GIVE a lot for a picture of Jack 

Price and myself as we looked that 
day in 1916 strolling along Fifth Avenue. 

Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Thirty-eighth Street, some fellow sneaked 
up in back of Jack and knocked his 
cowboy hat to the sidewalk. Jack 
dropped one suitcase and rushed for his 
hat. As he did so, the fellow made a 
snatch for the suitcase. Jack quit grab- 
bing for the hat and tried to protect the 
suitcase. As he rescued the suitcase, 
somebody kicked his hat into the gutter. 
As he dropped both suitcases to get his 
hat, somebody sneaked up back of me 
ind knocked me loose from my hat. As 
I made a wild grab at it, I bumped into 
Jack who was stooping for his, and I 
knocked Jack sprawling. 

The bump knocked the suitcases out 
of my hands and the brodie that Jack 
took landed him in the gutter. There we 
were—Jack in the gutter trying to pick 
up his two hundred and thirty pounds 
and his hat and his two suitcases at the 
same time; I half sprawled on the side- 
walk trying to grab my hat and suitcases, 
while about twenty of those playful New 
Yorkers were taking lusty kicks at them. 

The parade back of us had started 
with half a dozen fellows. In ten seconds 
it was fifty. When Jack was spilled there 
were perhaps five hundred in the follow- 
ing mob, all laughing and kidding. Some- 
way, somehow, Jack got up, got his hat 
and suitcases, I recovered mine, and on 
we went southward on Fifth Avenue at 
noonday with a bigger and bigger crowd 
tagging after us. 

One young buttonhole maker decided 
to have a little more “hat” fun. He 
slipped up in back of me and was about 
to tilt my hat, but I beat him to it. I 
dropped both suitcases, swung around, 
knocked his hat off, and because I de- 
cided that this was a free-for-all-fun 
game I made a leap at the mob and with 
a few swoops knocked off about six hats. 

A fellow skirted the edge of the mob 
and took a kick at one of my suitcases. 
I jerked his hat off his head and sent it 
sailing across the street. By this time 
Jack got into the spirit of the thing and 
he was knocking off hats with plenty of 
success when, of a sudden, a cop loomed 
up on the scene. The crowd faded away 
and Jack and I picked up our suitcases 
and paddled along. 

We turned off Fifth Avenue finally 
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—continued from page 17 


and hit a street where elevated trains 
pounded along. 

“Say, where are we going—what are 
we headed for?” I finally asked Jack. 

“T’ve been looking for a furnished room 
sign,” he said. 

“How about doing a little eating be- 
fore we look further?” I asked, for we 
hadn’t eaten since the night before. 

“Not a bad idea,” said Jack. “But 
say, go easy. The bank-roll is wobbly. 
Just enough left to pay room rent for 
a week and grub for that long—if we 
just have coffee and sinkers.” 

After we had eaten, the restaurant 
man directed us to a place in Harlem 
where we got a furnished room. I think 
the joint cost was three dollars per week. 
It seemed like a lot of money, but Jack 
comforted himself by saying that “this 
is New York, you know, and we've got 
to expect to get held up by these bur- 
glars on some things.” 

As soon as I had tossed my suitcases 
on to the creaky bed in the dinky hall- 
recom, Jack said he was going out to 
hunt up some fight managers and I 
started hoofing it for the place of my 
dreams—Broadway and _ Forty-second 
Street, the “Great White Way” thing. 

I asked a policeman up in Harlem how 
to get to Times Square. He directed me. 
I lost my way. I asked more policemen 
and they kept steering me straight. Bit 
by bit I got nearer to the congested part 
of the town. The crowds became bigger, 
the buildings bigger. Finally I walked 
over to a friendly looking cop standing 
in the middle of a busy street and said, 
“Say, where’s Times Square?” 

He looked at me, took another look, 
and said: 

“Say, are you trying to kid me?” 

“No, sir,” I said, tipping my hat, “I’m 
a stranger here.” 

“Strange and dumb, too, eh?” said the 
cop. “Well, this is it—this is Times 
Square. Now get outa the middle of 
the street before I pinch you for block- 
ing traffic.” 

My great manager used to get back to 
our room some nights before I got to 
bed, and some nights he didn’t. But 
always he reported that he was looking 
for matches for me—was always hopeful. 
But nothing developed. 

After about ten fightless days, I sug- 
gested to Jack that I could tune up for 
a fight by doing carpenter or laboring 
work. But Jack was against it. 

“Nix, nix,” he answered. “That’s not 
classy. If the promoter guys hear you 
are working at some trade, they'll figure 
we are broke and need the money. And 
then I won’t be able to get any real 
dough. Just loaf a little while longer 
and leave it to your little manager to get 
you a fight.” 

A few nights after that, just as I had 
climbed into bed, Jack Price busted into 
the room, yelling at the top of his voice, 
“Hooray, I’ve got a fight for you!” 







Y OPPONENT was to be Ole 

Anderson. Jack had taken the 
fight on three days’ notice. So I went 
into what you might call strenuous train- 
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t 
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i 
ing. It consisted of running around th ee 
reservoir in Central Park. I didn't do I' 
any boxing because I didn’t have th 
money for gymnasium fees. | 
Ole was rather a tough fellow and 
proved to be a whole lot smarter in 5 to 
warfare than I was in those days, He as 
had experience; I was mighty crude. He 3 
had it on me by about forty-five pong # @ 
in bulk, about six inches in reach. almost eet 
as many inches in height. But I top st 
into him anyway with everything I had 
and kept tearing for ten round, | & 
couldn’t put him away, but I won th & ™ 
newspaper decision—and Jack was pad 
twenty-seven dollars for my share oj i. 
the gate. un 
About a week or so later Jack got a # — 
other match for me. It was againg ths 
“Wild Burt” Kenny, ten rounds, mo ib 
decision, and my share was to be fifteen 
per cent of the gross. I asked Jack if Pe 
he thought the percentage arrangement ne 
would net us that dreamed-about one " 
hundred dollars. I 
“Say, my boy, we'll get five hundred er 
maybe one thousand out of this fight. a 
The house will be a sell-out.” 7 
tag 


O* THE night before my fight with mW 


Kenney I didn’t eat. Jack had an 
nounced that day that we were just 
about broke and suggested that we use 
our money for breakfast on fight day. | 
agreed and went to bed supperless. Jack 
turned in about midnight. I got up at 
six the next morning, awakened Jack and 
asked him for breakfast money. 

“T’m flat broke, not a dime,” he said 
“Ran into a little expense I didn’t count 
on last night and that took our breakfast 
money. But don’t worry. You go out, do 
your road-work and I'll scout around and 
get some dough. You meet me here at 
nvon and we'll have a banquet.” 

So I went for my turn in the park 
and got back to the room as hungry as 
a wolf. I waited until noon, but Jack 
didn’t show up. When he didn’t appear 
by two o'clock I decided the best way to 
fight hunger was to climb into bed and 
try to sleep. I stayed in bed all after- 
noon. Luckily I fell asleep for a couple 
of hours. It was six when I woke up. 
But Jack Price didn’t show up. 

It was a tough spot for me. 

I began doing a little thinking—and I 
thought of an extra suit of clothes that 
Jack Price happened to own. I pawed 
around in his suitcase, found the sult, 
bundled it up under my arm and start 
hoofing it for a pawn-shop. The firs 
and second dealers didn’t deal in clothes. 
The third decided he’d advance me milly 
cents on the suit. I asked one dollar. 
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We finally compromised on seventy-five He | 
cents and out I went on a gallop for4 It la 
restaurant. 

I calculated my meal so that I'd have sh 
five cents left for car-fare. But I mut 9 gay 
have made a “boner” or the wall’ § 4 
trimmed me. Anyway, the bill wa As 
seventy-five cents. There was no tip for x. 
the waiter and nothing left for car-fare wl 
I was broke again—and due at the Pints 
arena in twenty-five minutes. ind 

There was only one thing to do—™u . 
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three miles. I did and I did it in those 
wpenty-five minutes. I arrived just as 
ihe promoter was deciding I had taken 
;mn out. It took me five minutes to 

into ring togs, and six minutes later 
| was in action. 


WON the fight, collected forty-seven 

dollars as my fifteen per cent, hustled 
home and found Jack sitting under the 
gs jet reading a racing paper. 
“Why didn’t you show up with the 
eat money at noon, and why didn’t you 
mt out to the arena and second me?” I 
“Well, you see, it was this way,” Jack 
aplained. "] bumped into a fight pro- 
noter and was angling for a match for 
you when he invited me to the ball game. 
| always did want to see the Polo 
Grounds. They put on a double header 
-and I got so excited about the games 
hat when they were over I forgot all 
bout you fighting tonight.” 

I ought to have busted Jack on the 
nose for forgetting. Instead, I gave him 
forty-two dollars of the forty-seven dol- 
rs and kept five dollars for myself. 

The next day Jack Price received a 
idegram, told me his mother was sick 
ad that he had to hustle back to his 
Utah home. In about two seconds I was 
bwy tossing my few things into my 
bogs. Jack looked at me and asked: 
‘Why are you packing?” 


“Aren't we going back home?” I 
countered. ‘ 
‘I am, but you're not.” he said. 


‘There’s just enough dough to get me 
back, kid, so you stay here and become 
champion.” 

And so Jack Price jumped the town 
m the next train and left me in New 
York with half a week’s room rent paid 
ind three dollars and fifty cents in cash. 

Jack gave me the addresses of some 
promoters. I bounced in on them. They 
hug up the “nothing doing” sign. But 
in my wanderings I met John Reisler, 
own in the ring game as “John the 
Barber.” He decided he wanted to man- 
we me. I was willing. John got me a 
ight with John Lester Johnson, a negro, 
fora one-hundred-dollar purse. 

son was an all-fired husky bird, 
lng of arms, long of legs, with an awful 
wk and cast-iron jaw and stomach. I 
sid into him in my usual way with the 
irs bell, but it wasn’t very long before 
I new that my system of fighting was 
il wrong. The negro was by far the 
tet and cleverest man I had met up to 
that time. 

Prior to that battle I had aimed most 
my attacks for the jaw. I didn’t know 
much about this body attack thing. But 
that black John Lester Johnson taught 
mand how! 

In the third he got an opening follow- 
™ one of my wild misses for his jaw. 

Mt let loose a right hand for my body. 
Itlanded and I thought he had caved in 


ny Whole body. How I stayed on my 
ttt I don't know. But I did some way, 
W, and I stalled through that 


As T sat in my corner I thought every 
second that I was going to collapse from 
it. It seemed that a thousand bone- 
ints Were tearing around inside of me 
ad my whole body seemed to be afire. 
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split open from pain and let out a tor- 
rent of blood. 

The gong of the fourth banged and 
out I went. Johnson knew he had hurt 
me, and he began maneuvering around 
to land to my body again. Then for the 
first time in my fighting life I really 
began to use defense tactics. Before 
then I had never cared whether I was 
hit. A guard meant nothing in my life. 
I willingly let the other fellow sock me 
five times for the privilege of hitting him 
just once. 

The cagy negro kept aiming his at- 
tack for my body. I knew if he ever 
landed solidly again he’d probably drive 
the broken rib ends into my lungs—that 
punch had broken three ribs. So I fought 
to protect myself. And I think I did 
rather a neat job of it, for only once 
after that did Johnson reach my body, 
and I fended off the greater power of 
that blow. 

Along in the seventh I began to feel a 
little stronger, even though the pain was 
still terrific. So I went on the aggressive 
again, and through the closing rounds I 
smashed Johnson enough to make the 
ringside experts accord me the ten round 
decision. 


HAT fight taught me more than I 

had ever learned before. It convinced 
me that a defense was of vital necessity— 
and it showed me the amazing value of 
a body punch in ring warfare. Recalling 
how Johnson’s smash to my ribs had 
almost finished me, I decided to learn 
body-punching for my little self and use 
it thereafter. From that day on I prac- 
tised body-smashing. And it’s enabled 
me to put away twenty or more of the 
toughest men in the ring game. 

The next day when I hunted up 
Reisler, after having a doctor patch my 
ribs, John looked at me in what the best 
writers would describe as “scorn and de- 
rision.” 

“And you're supposed to be a fighter, | 
hey, you big bum?” snorted John. “A 
fighter—phooie! Get outa my sight be- 
fore I die of seasickness.” | 

I was about to say something when | 
Jchn spoke right up again 

“Gwan, get outa my sight; gwan out 
West where you came from and ride 
horses or drive trucks. A_ fighter—| 
phooie!”’ 

“Bye-bye, John, those are nice words; 
now I can go home, and I’m going,” 
answered. 

I hustled out to my hall-room, packed 
my suitcases, bought a ticket with the 
cash the fight had netted me‘and started 
home, vowing that I'd never again ven- 
ture into the town that’s New York. 

But I did—four years later. I fought 
there against Bill Brennan in defense of 
a world’s title and was paid one hundred 
thousand dollars. Three years after that 
I received four hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars in New York for bouncing 
punches off Luis Firpo’s chin. As for the 
Sharkey fight last summer—box-office 
receipts ran well over a million dollars 

All of which shows that no matter how 
good a vow may be, there are times when 
it can be busted—to one’s financial | 
advantage. 


I couldn’t understand why my side didn't | 
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Miss Grace Hayes 


If you could 
try them all! 


F you could try every lipstick made, you 

would discover why thousands of smart 
women are now using TANGEE. 

You would find TANGEE a lipstick that’s 
different from all the rest—that changes 
color, as you put it on, from orange to blush- 
rose—and blends with your complexion. .. 
A lipstick that gives you the envied loveli- 
ness of Youth’s own glow—and is perma- 
nent and waterproof! 

Try them all, if you wish 


. . but try 
TANGEE today! 


Tangee Lipstick $1, Tangee Créme Rouge $1, 
and Tangee Rouge Compact 7ic, the same color 
magic for the cheeks. Prices 25c higher in Canada. 


Dept. 176 


The George W. Luft Co. yA N GSE 


417 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial “Tangee Beauty Set,’”’ in- 
cluding Lipstick, Créme Rouge, Rouge Compact, Day 
Cream, Night Cream, and Face Powder. I enclose 20 
cents to cover cost of mailing. 


Name 


Address 
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SuHeet Music 
SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It's lic (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers use it. Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Music Publishing Co 


253 West 40th Street 
a+) 
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ha n 
recommended and used with satis 
faction, throughout the world t a 
women of refinement and discrimi- J 
nation since 1900 4 
25e and we will send @) 
you back by return mail, postpaid, » 

liberal sample box of Vienna Cones and £ 
enlightening booklet The Key to Daintiness 
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“Yienna Cones 
for Feminine Convenience 






also FREL our 
THE VIENNA CHEMICAL CO. 


San Francisce, Cal. 
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this girl. It was pure imagination. He 
loved no one but himself. 

But he got it off his chest. He said 
that he was sacrificing himself on the 
aitar of love; that he was running away 
and ruining the remainder of the summer, 
not because he was afraid of facing Kitty 
—such nonsense—but simply and solely 
because he was so anxious to be the 
means of restoring sweet harmony be- 
tween mother and daughter. And stuff 
like that. He was,a man of words. An 
artist. In fact a lap-dog. The epitome 
of a pimp. 

But as usual Fay was in the fourth 
dimension, dancing—dining. And when 
old Ponsonby cut in, feeling very plucky, 
the unemployed Gigolo made a quick es- 
cape. He bolted from the hotel, 
scuttled—yes, scuttled—to the Thermal 
Palace, made for his room where his bags 
were packed, tied on his little labels, 
called a porter, sneaked by Kitty’s door 
and all the way down the stairs, so that, 
by hazard, he Should not meet her in the 
lift. He then paid his billeat the office. 
There was a train leaving between six 
and seven. What matter if he were 
obliged to hang about the station? Mon 
Dieu, even that was better than having 
to face that woman, that tragic! 

He omitted.to* leave any tips. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE Ambassador’s indefatigable or- 

chestra gave extra weight that after- 
noon. In fact, in spite of the signals of 
the maitre d’hotel, it continued to play 
after every one had left the floor except 
Fay and the dear, old General. 

Jolly old Dundy was pretty nearly 
dead. All the same he had reveled in 
that hour. Dance? By gad, sir; he had 
never known what it was to dance before. 
That girl was as light as a feather—as a 
snowflake. 

He escorted Fay to the door of her 
room. “You dear, sweet, charming 
thing,” he said, bowing over her hand. 
“I have no words of thanks.” 

“I have to thank you,” said Fay. 

This polite stuff was really rather jolly. 
So unusual. 

But Fay didn’t go to her room. She 
went along the passage and twiddled 
a devil’s tattoo on Dick’s inhospitable 
door. She heard a British grunt which 
she rightly took to be an invitation to 
enter—and entered. 

Dick was in his dressing-gown. He 
had just come back from the golf course, 
having played thirty-six holes with Vicky. 
It was a nine-hole course, but that didn’t 
matter much. He had been out for ex- 
ercise. Several sets of tennis in the 
morning with golf in the afternon had 
made him feel almost normal. 

He had returned to the hotel, there- 
fore, in a healthier state of mind, to 
which he had been assisted by his all- 
day satisfaction and relief in the fact that 
Fay had stayed in bed. 

“You!” he said. “Great Scott! 
long have you been up?” 

“I don’t know,” said Fay. 
or two. Or so. Why?” 


How 


“An hour 
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He had caught the sun. His small 
head was perfectly balanced on a fine 
neck. He was really a bit of a sheik. 

“Where on earth have you been?” 

It seemed to him that sleep had passed 
a soft hand over her face, rubbed away 
her pallor and the blue veins on her 
temples. She looked much more like the 
Fay whom he had seen at Le Touquet, 
who had caused him to fall, metaphor- 
ically, flat upon his face. Oh God, if 
only he could keep her like that! 

She said: “Where d’you think I’ve been, 
and what d’you think I’ve been doing? 
Dancing, dancing, of course. Dicko, I’m 
on the top of my form again. I’m going 
to dance all night.” 

He made a sudden movement toward 
her and took her by the shoulders. 

“I'll be damned if you are,” he said. 
“I'll tell you what you’re going to do.” 
He had a brain wave. ‘You're going to 
tell Dagma to pack your things and your 
mother’s, and tomorrow morning I am 
going to take you both to Paris. Directly 
we get there I shall book seats on the 
first possible train to Calais, and you 
and your mother are going to spend the 
remainder of the summer with me. I 
am going to show you England and my 
place. Before your mother sails on the 
Aquitania she is going to see you married 
in the village church. That’s the pro- 
gram. No arguments. It’s settled.” 

He kissed her. 

He expected that she would say “Atta- 
boy” as usual. But she didn’t. She re- 
turned his kiss and stayed in his arms 
without an effort to break away. He 
was amazed and deeply moved. What 
had happened? A whole new vista of 
gorgeous possibilities opened up. Sanity. 
Domesticity. Career. Usefulness. 
Children. 

“I’m beginning to like the English,” 
said Fay. “When they let things go, 
they sprint. Fast workers.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I’ve a vague sort of idea,” she said, 
“that one of these days I may be very 
fond of you.” 

“I hope to God you may.” 

“But, as I believe I’ve told you before, 
it won't be till I’ve had my fling and am 
tucked away on the shelf. Meantime, 
I'll tell you what’s the program. We're 
going to the Lido. If you want to come, 
you can. If not, you can stay here, go 
home or do whatever you like. I shall 
put it up to the gang tonight at dinner 
and see who wants to come. We're fed 
up with this place, and Mother’s in the 
mood for a change. Get me?” 

She drew herself out of his arms. It 
was easy. They had fallen away. He 
couldn’t control this girl, this weird kid. 
She had a fixed idea. She was Niagara. 

She added: “Where did you get that 
dressing-gown? I must buy one like that 
for Father. Let’s dine at a quarter to 
eight. I’m most frightfully hungry. So 
long, old bean. I’m off to jog the others.” 

He let her go. It was hopeless. He 
loathed the cursed Lido with its effemi- 
nate men, its messy bathing things and 
jazz, the,impertinence of its votaries who 
stirred up the waters of the Grand Canal 
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with their rotten little launches. By 
he’d go, of course. He’d follow. He wa 
He was done, silly as 


a Fay fiend. 
that he was. 

And having rounded up the member; 
of the gang, who, as it happened, wer 
all in their rooms changing for dinner 
and having commissioned Piers to dig 
up a new place in which there was , 
decent band, Fay headed for the Rogers 
suite and came face to face with be 
mother. 


CHAPTER XIV 


OUIS had not, after all, escaped 
observed. Dagma had seen him £0. 
Perched on the balcony from whid— 
when Kitty was out and she was tire 
of reading—this bovine person, with th 
comfortable gift of chewing the cud of 
reflection, observed life, listened to the 
rival musicians and counted the yeas 
to the time when she would have saved 
sufficient money to enable her to retum 
to her native country and wind up ber 
days in peace, she had watched him 
scuttle away. Without a touch of th 
usual feminine malice, she had presently 
informed her mistress of the sudden de- 
parture of her fellow worker and gone 
about her job. 

The news had been received with a 
stab of pain, but with a feeling of deep 
relief. The facts were that the little 
woman had given so much to the young 
Frenchman, had made herself, as she 
saw now, so complete a fool under the 
spell of his highly civilized charm and 
professional humbug, that the mer 
thought of seeing him again and going 
through a further loss of pride was more 
than she could bear. 

She had returned in a blazing temper. 
She was ready to snap and snarl. Her 
reactions to the whole business wert 
those of a woman who had been treated 
as a queen from the moment of adoles 
cence. In order to regain a modicum 0 
conceit she found it necessary to bury 
her humiliation beneath a pile of indign 
tion. The one thing in which she could 
find the slightest satisfaction was the fac 
that she had not permitted Dwightie \ 
see the smoke that had risen up from 
her burning boats. 

She thanked God that she had not = 
dulged in an orgy of egotistical ecstasy 
by writing to her husband. The whole 
thing was a wash-out. More by luck 
than judgment, she was still Mrs. Dwight 
F. Rogers, of Five-hundred-and-filty-ivt 
Park, without a stain on her charactet 
She could resume her position in her eve 
widening set without the slightest susp 
cion of moral turpitude. She gloated 8 
that fact. And if, at any time, New York 
were to receive rumors of her giddy be 
havior in France, she would be required 
to do no more than to raise her ee 
brows, tilt her chin and say, “Jealousy, 
my dear. How these passe creatures 
adore to invent scandalous stories abot 
women who look young.” 

She felt a growing sense 0 
too, in having “something on” Fay. 
was, of course, the day of the middle- 


f triumpb. 
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yei mother—for the one, that is, who 
gas childless, or whose darlings had left 
ihe nest. Everybody knew that. But 
jor her, with Fay to compete with, with 
fay to whom to truckle, it was devilish 
gisfactory to be able to stand over 
ihis supremely one-eyed girl and crack 
de whip from time to time in order to 
get a new and astonishing authority. 
Byen after her several hours of in- 
iaspection on the bench in the park, she 
igd not come yet to a full realization of 
shat Fay’s trouble would mean to them 
ith as the weeks went on. _ Fate, the 
inescapable, held that rod in pickle. 


ND so it was with the confident air 

of a young mother that she stood 
p to Fay at that moment. She felt that 
jer daughter was, once more, a child of 
dx, upon whom her habitual “don’t” 
must exercise a salutary effect. 

“Hullo,” said Fay. ‘What have you 
been doing?” 

‘That has nothing to do with you. 
What I desire to know is where you have 
been all this time.” 

Fay laughed. How frightfully funny! 
Poor little old Mother—putting on the 
Ritz. She didn’t answer. It was too 
ly. She went to the door of her bed- 
room, opened it and yelled. She needed 
Dagma, P.D.Q. She needed to be dressed 
for dinner. So did her mother. But 
se could wait, of course. 

But Mrs. Dwight F. Rogers of Five- 
hundred-and-fifty-five Park wasn’t wait- 
ing now. She said: “No, put out my 
yellow frock, Dagma, and the gold shoes. 
Tl wear the French stockings. Be 


And Fay, who had come to her door 
in her undies, shot out another laugh. 
Attaboy! It was frightfully amusing to 
sé some one or other revolt. 

This second laugh stung like the first 
me. Damn this girl. Damn all girls. 
Impertinent little devils. However, she 
should see, she should! The mother 
gasped the metaphorical whip and gave 
avery queer chuckle. 

“A few changes, my dear,” she said. 
‘jut a few—coming along. You like 
suprises. You live on them. All right, 
prepare yourself for one. In future I’m 
op dog in this little party. I’m the big 
wad here. See? Make a note of that. 
Go on, Dagma, do what I told you. 
Don’t stand there on one leg. Never 
mind Miss Fay. If she’s in a hurry, she 
am look after herself. Do you hear?” 
Dagma found it rather difficult, so 
ickly, to readjust the program. Hither- 
lo, the intermittent attempts on the part 
ot her mistress to exert maternal au- 
thority had been a joke, a scream. 

. Fay spoiled the whole thing by saying, 
ahead Daggie, it’s perfectly all right,” 
by giving the woman a sort of royal 

emission, just for the fun of the thing. 


ty let herself go. She followed her 


et into her bedroom and shut the | | 


Now see here, I’ll tell you something,” 
said. “Just keep still, will you?” 
7 girl was, of course, practising one 
He cnumerable variations of the 

- “I've made up my mind to 

Bet Out of this place. We've Bom here 
enough, and I am bored. I’m going 
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October McClure’s 





to ask the concierge to book tickets for 
Lucerne. I’ve always heard that Swiss 
air is good for one. You'll have to shake 
your gang, the whole caboodle. They 
bore me too. Get that?” 

Without looking at her mother, Fay 
continued to give a remarkable imitation 
of a negro full of synthetic gin. She 
splayed her knees out, flapped her feet, 
rolled her eyes and put on an expression 
of utter dementia. She was a hideous 
sight—the reincarnation of the jungle. 

“All right,” she said. “You can go to 
Lucerne if you like. Me for the Lido, 
old dear. I’m to discuss it tonight with 
the gang. I shall give it a chance for a 
week or two. If it doesn’t live up to its 
reputation—well, there are other hot 
spots on the map. I can work Chirpy all 
right, and if none of the others'll come 
it'll be easy enough to form a circus as 
we dash around.” 

Oh no, nothing like that,” said Mrs. 
Rogers, white beneath her rouge. “You'll 
get no money from me.” 

Fay threw out her hand and waggled 
her fingers. 

‘I shall cable Daddy, old dear.” 

Then she pulled off her stockings and 
the rest of her clothes and made a bee- 
line for the bath. In there presently, 
with both taps turned on, she sang at 
the top of her voice. 

\V HAT was the use? Why hold a 

whip when it had no more effect 
than a feather. Why attempt to do the 
mother stuff with the modern girl to 
whom a mother was merely a sort of per- 
sonal maid to be sent on errands, to an- 
swer the telephone, to tidy up, to procure 
cash and do the dirty work? It was im- 
possible to put out a revolution single- 
handed or suddenly to alter a state of 
things which had gone beyond control. 
She was a mother and nothing else. An 
impotent, superfluous person. An excres- 
cence on the face of civilization. If she 
wanted any fun she had much better go 
out and pick up another beau. 

The poor little devil felt lost. Why, 
in heaven’s name, hadn’t she been sen- 
sible enough to remain in her own coun- 
try? There, among other mothers, she 
had, at least, been able to create a pro- 
gram—lunch in clusters at fashionable 
hotels, squabble at bridge fights, take up 
operatic singers, attend thés dansants and 
put up a courageous bluff by being even 
sillier and more lunatic than the little 
flappers who lodged in their houses and 
played merry hell in the town. 

On every count it was a bloodless vic- 
tory for Fay. Kitty Rogers was not to 
be permitted to lead her own life, after 
all. She still depended, like a_ kept 
woman, on the charity of a man. It 
came to that. Then, too, she couldn’t 
possibly allow Fay to cable Dwightie for 
money from a different part of Europe. 
What on earth would he think? She 
was her daughter’s chaperon It was 
farcicalSto suppose that she had come 
abroad in any other capacity. She was 
a slave to a system, a_ standardized 
mamma, and so her next card to good 
old Dwightie must bear the Lido post- 
mark. 

“I ask for it and I get it,” she said 
to herself, “and it serves me damn well 
right.” 


October McClure’s 


CHAPTER XV 


HE rooms into which Fay and her 

mother and the exquisitely phleg- 
matic Dagma were shown were in the 
Hotel de |’Europe. 

Piers, who knew his Venice, preferred 
the Hotel de l'Europe to the Danieli be- 
cause it was actually on the Canal. 

“You may as well get the local color 
in one vast blob,” he said. 

Kitty was completely worn out after 
that frightful journey from Paris. Fay 
owned to being tired. As for Dick, who 
hated the herd system, he was not so 
much tired as bored. Chirpy’s constant 
noise and irresistible high spirits had 
played old Harry with his nerves. 

Under any other circumstances Kitty 
Rogers would have been bouncy and in 
the highest spirits. She would have 
“adored” the dirt, the crowds, the new- 
ness, the childishness and the adventure 
of the thing. 

Being a New Yorker she reveled in 
pandemonium, noise, rattle and accidents. 
As a constant theater-goer who had a box 
at the opera, she was an expert in shov- 
ing her way through indiscriminate 
hordes. 

But she had been forced into this trip 
to Venice, and her brain was filled with 
hate. She hated Fay, Louis, herself and 
life. She was suffering from a frightful 
lack of conceit, and that, to a woman of 
4 type, was the worst of all possible 
ills. 

Then, too, the night was dark and 
moonless, the place strange and rather 
mysterious, the habits, manners and lan- 
guage of the people beyond her compre- 
hension. Instead of being taken to a 
taxicab and driven to the largest possible 
hotel, she was frightened at being led by 
the hefty and yelling porters, who had 
fought and scrambled over her luggage, 
to a crowded flight of steps beneath which 
there was a mass of much-disturbed water 
and dozens of bobbing craft. 

The gorgeous Butler girl, as complétely 
English, even in those surroundings, as 
the Royal Academy, made a leap into 
the gondola in which Kitty and Fay 
found themselves among their collection 
of enormous trunks. It was followed by 
the gondola into which Chirpy, still 
thumbing her ukelele, had been handed 
by two of the boys. Into this, too, 
Eileen Loftus and Audrey Wade had 
managed to scramble before it left the 
steps. Their laughter awoke the echoes 
and rang out high above the operatic 
recitative of jealcus gondolieri. 

Dick remained behind, aloof as a sea- 
gull, to wait for the end of the rush. 
Surrounded by his luggage, a_ tennis 
racket under one arm and golf clubs 
swung over his shoulder, he stood there 
rocklike and imperturbable, watched 
with utter amazement by a hairy and 
collarless tenor until the swaying figures 
of the gondolieri had disappeared. Then 
he pointed to the last gondola, saw that 
his things were all carefully put in, paid 
his porter, mentioned the name of his 
hotel and took his place in the middle 
of the craft. 

Dick also knew his Venice. He had 
stayed there with his mother before the 
death of his father. She had rented one 
of the minor palaces on the Grand Canal. 
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In those days, which seemed s0 Jo 
he had been a fresher and had Ps 
started an undergraduate weekly to whi 
he contributed the most correct by Un- 
inspired verse. Career was then the Wore 
that danced in front of his eyes. 

The irresistible Piers, emerging from 
the shadows, joined him expertly as his 
craft was about to push off. — 

Dick lit a cigaret and flicked the Match 
away. It made a very small addition to 
the flotsam and jetsam with which the 
insalubrious waters of the Canal were 
filled. 

For a moment or two the rather m. 
earthly beauty of the scene held the boys 
They were passing between houses with 
lighted windows through which they coul 
see the family life of their occupants 
Florid men on the corpulent side of life 
and women with unbobbed heads leaned 
on balconies. The shrill voices ‘of chi. 
dren echoed from wall to wall, an 
every now and then, in open places, small 
groups of Venetians were gathered abou 
the little tables of dimly lighted cafés 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’” was being acted 
in daily life. 

On the occasional bridges picturesqx 
figures were silhouetted against the sky— 
a priest, a boy who might have sprung 
out of a primitive group, women with 
longish skirts. There was something very 
soothing in the regular swing of the craft 

Piers picked his way up the wet steps 
of the hotel, murmured a word or two 
about the removal of his luggage and 
made his way with the ease and grace 
of a sunbeam to the worn spot o 
which had stood innumerable tourists 
while they registered their names. After 
the usual minor fracas the earlier arrivals 
had been allotted to their rooms. They 
and their baggage had already disap 
peared. With the usual abominable pen, 
dipped into ink that seemed to contain 
the dust of that City of Yesterday, Piers 
wrote his name in the scrupulously clear 
and affectedly minute handwriting of a 
Oxford man. 


ICK lingered on the steps. Dark 

against the skyline stood out th 
round, indifferent cupola of Santa Mara 
della Salute. The sky, starless and moon- 
less, hung low over the water. Two widely 
separated barges festooned with paper 
lanterns lay at anchor, far too near 10 
peace. Both were surrounded by go 
dolas in which, listening to worn soprano 
voices singing the inevitable “Violettera 
and “O Sole Mio” to guitars and violins 
sat romantic tourists in speechless 
ecstasy. From time to time an imper 
tinent motor boat made an all-too-swilt 
return from the Lido and caused the water 
to lap heavily against the steps and to 
make an uneasy stirring among the tied- 
up gondolas. They were as anachronistic 
in that place as the sound of jazz m? 
cathedral, or modern slang words in the 

es of Chaucer. ‘ 

P Not for the first time Dick asked him- 
self what the devil would be the end @ 
his obsession, and having done 59, 
being unable to find an answer, followed 
Piers to the desk and signed his name 


T WAS easy enough for Dick to dis 
cover the rooms in which Kitty 
Fay had been placed by the worried col 
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on. Fay’s abominable little grama- 
spone marked them unerringly. It was 
sae t over again. 

a ys voice that said, “Come,” 
his knock—a tired, flat voice, 

New York ring. 

. somewhat amused, was ar- 
y plates of sandwiches on 

, ffteenth-century table in the middle 
r the room. Some one had had the wis- 
jm to order numerous bottles of wine. 
The gang was present in force. ii a 
gt of sky-blue silk pajamas Chirpy 
ccgrtow WAS perched on a blood-red sofa 
wih her eyes on the painied ceiling. In 
wr astounding Chicagoese she was en- 
iavoring to explain the symbolism of 
jy antics of a too-plump and sportive 
yy entirely without clothes to Conway 
i and Eric Ponsonby who were sprawl- 
mat her feet. The Leightonian Butler 
gi was standing by the table waiting to 
sunce on the food. Eileen Loftus and 
jodrey Wade, in peignoirs, had arranged 
demselves like two of the graces, with 
menwining arms. Piers was with them 
moking a cigaret, still neat, with his 
iutterfly tie in perfect order, and a shin- 
ig head. He was one of the infrequent 
nen who could undergo the boredom and 
horrors of a long railway journey with- 
wt tuning a hair or losing a single atom 
of their band-boxery. With a nose which 
boked as though it had been dipped in 
i barrel of flour, little Kitty Rogers was 
directing the waiter, who didn’t under- 
sand, while Fay, holding an imaginary 
partner in a jazzy grip, was dancing 
mund the room. Dancing, dancing. 

In his abrupt, intolerant way with an 
impatient shrug of his shoulders, hating 
ie noise, hating to see Fay under the 
papetual influence of that cursed noise, 
Dick entered and drew up short. 

Without an instant’s hesitation and with 
ver characteristic lack of consideration, 
fay moved*toward him without break- 
mg her rhythm, caught him up and danced 
ih him in the clear spaces of the room. 
‘0h God!” he said to himself. “Oh 
Ged! This girl, this weird kid . . . She 
ume. Her mark is on me. I’m 
“oomed.” And instantly, being honest, he 
added, “To hell with everything else. 
Ima willing victim, and the only time I 
kick is when she’s not in my arms.” 

But Piers, who was hungry and liked 
to bold forth when he ate, stopped the 
thing before it had wound itself out. 

He said, “The inner man needs atten- 
ton and the inner woman. When we've 
pe at two can continue dancing till 
uyoreak—unless the walls are thin and 
me or other of your outraged neighbors 
ummers on the door.” 

And he placed a chair for Audrey and 


waited until she sat. 
T= cessation of the canned music 
had a strange effect on Fay. It 
‘ought her to earth as suddenly as a 
‘dot brings down a bird. She stood for 
* Moment with one arm on Dick’s 
, and her face quite close to his. 
.. laughed and said, “Oh, it’s you. 
‘Wte improving, old lad. Not that I 
Gare, Ost anything does.” 
stood on tiptoe and kissed him 
® the lips. 
And Dick said, “Thanks. 


: I'll take 
“Sons in dancing for that.” 


At such an absurd statement—absurd 
because, according to her, one was born 
to dance—she gave another laugh. “If 


you like being kissed,” she said, “you've | 
I’m ready, any time.” | 


only got to say so. 

At which Dick let her go. 
Too cheap. He hated cheapness. 
sight of food sickened him after 
remark, that announcement. 

But Fay, for a wonder, was hungry. 
She said “Hoorah,” and, taking a couple 
of sandwiches, held one in her left hand 
and one in her right and ate them both 
by turns—noisily, with her mouth open, 
with gusto, with a sort of animalish un- 
restraint. Notwithstanding which, amaz- 
ingly enough, there was all about her a 
paradoxical refinement, a sort of ethereal 
beauty, fairy-like, exquisite, so that even 
Piers, who found a constant pleasure in 
drastic criticisms and was wont to talk 
with studied sophistication of her crudity 
and protoplasmic ways, was arrested in 
the act of drinking at the sight of her. 
The plump ladies who gamboled with 
such an alarming freedom on the ceiling 


Damn! 
The 
that 


seemed to be plumper and far less inspir- | 


ing as he looked at Fay. 


ELL, so it went on. These people 

ate, drank and tried to be clever, 
succeeding from time to time. They were 
vastly amusing according to their lights. 
There were badinage and wisecracks, rem- 
iniscences of a long and tiresome journey, 
plannings for the next day and the next, 


expressions of annoyance at not being | 


able to find rooms at the hotel at the 
Lido and so forth and so forth. Always 
above the chatter, the laughter, the stac- 
cato exclamations, there were the monot- 
onous sounds, growing more and more 
weary, of the hard soprano voices from 
the barges on the Canal. 

For the first time in her life the word 
“Dwightie” came and went in Kitty's 
mind like those appalling electric adver- 
tisements that one sees against the sky. 
D—out. W—out. I—out. And then all 


over again, to exactly the same beat and | 


steady reiteration. No one knew why or 
cared why. Distracting, annoying, damn- 
able. And so it was with “Dwightie” in 
the hitherto merciless and unsympathetic 
brain of the pretty Kitty 
“Dwightie, Dwightie.” To which was 
added, “What will Dwightie say and do 
and think, when the apple of his eye, his 
beloved Fay, returns damaged among 


those sailing to Five-hundred-and-fifty- | 


five Park?” 


She had seen the kiss, the 


sudden 


breakaway, Dick’s expression of nausea | 


-CALLOUSES 


at Fay’s unheard remark. She now saw 
that Dick’s eyes were turned away from 
the Canal, from the dome of Santa Maria 
della Salute and were fastened on Fay. 
She told herself with growing anxiety and 
an ever-increasing fear that in this bov 
and his obvious obsession there lay a 
shread of hope. If she could bring about 
the regular engagement of Sir Richard 
Coniston-Rydal, Bart, to her daughter 
and a marriage as soon as possible after 
her return to New York—by Jove, she 
might save her skin! 

“But how—with such a girl?” 

With such a girl? Rather hard luck 
to use that phrase of one who was merely 
the embodiment of the modern rhythm. 
merely the epitome of the noise and 
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Rogers. | 
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jangle, indifference and inattention, slap- 
dash teaching, lack of discipline and ex- 
ample, the “why-worry” of this ridiculous 
age, these times of adult infantalism. 
Take such a girl from her associates and 
imitators and place her on some hill, high 
above the barbarity of jazz, the inanity 
of cities, give her the chance to listen 
to the moon and stars, the rustle of 
angels’ wings, and she might become sane 
in time. There was a lot of Dwightie in 
her—Dwightie the gentleman, under 
whose ill-cut coat, too-short belted 
trousers and machine-made shoes there 
were honesty, decency, kindness, simplic- 
ity and other forgotten things. 


CHAPTER XVI 


WAS somewhere about two o'clock 

in the morning before Fay and her 

worried mother were permitted to go to 
bed. 

Dick had endeavored to shoo the crowd 
away when one was struck by numerous 
near-by clocks. His effort was unre- 
warded, and his exit had had no effect 
upon the far more lively youngsters. 

The placid Dagma, who had been 
standing on the balcony of Fay’s room 
since the party’s arrival, happy and con- 
tented in watching and listening to the 
sights and sounds, came in to tidy up. 
Glasses were ail over the place and empty 
bottles everywhere. The remains of the 
sandwiches were scattered about the floor. 

“Tt’s no use ringing for the waiter,” 
said Kitty. “He won’t come in if you 
do. Pack everything up and put it out- 
side the door. I hate coming into a room 
for breakfast which has a beastly last- 
night look.” 

“Arlright,” 
natured, proceeding 
orders in her usual placid way. 
wife that woman would make! 

Fay went into her room, to return 
again in a few minutes in a suit of pa- 
jamas—the very latest thing. It con- 
sisted of a white silk jacket, which had 
a collar with long points, and a pair of 
rowing shorts—very tweaky indeed. It 
made her look absurdly young and amus- 
ing, clean and virginal. 

She felt rather kindly disposed to her 
mother for a change. By some queer 
accident, she had come out of autointoxi- 
cation for a brief space since her arrival 
and now remembered that she had been 
struck with the little woman’s pathetic 
attitude. Without Lully with whom to 
be coy and simper, she had looked old 
and passé and at a peculiarly loose end. 

For the first time since her mother had 
advanced upon New York from the pro- 
vincial wilds, Fay had seen her in the 
réle of a respectable woman, sitting silent 
with her hands in her lap and her knees 
beneath her frock. A most extraordinary 
sight! Hitherto this sclf-indulgent little 
person had never been able to pass 
through an hour without a man of sorts 
—anything in trousers to whom she could 
babble and shoot off the latest slang, to 
whom she could play baby, giggle and 
preen, address as “darling,” even if she 
had never met him before. She had been 
the perfect elderly flapper, the standard- 
ized bright little woman, laughing loudly 
at nothing, buying the attentions of men 


said Dagma, the good- 
to carry out her 
What a 
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with her constant hospitality, theater 


seats and lifts in motor cars. 

Her attitude that night, strangely de- 
serted in the middle of rowdiness, pro- 
vided Fay with a sudden flick of pity. 
She said to herself: “Poor old Mother. 
Hard luck . . . All the same, unless she 
gets into mischief at the Lido and goes 
off the handle with another glossy lad, 
she'll thank me in the end. She hates 
me like the devil, of course, but that’s 
all right. I don’t care. It’s quite the 
usual thing. The point is that she hasn’t 
burned her boats, that she won’t make 
Father unhappy, so that anyway I’ve 
done one good deed in a naughty world, 
to quote the words of Piers.” 

Dagma had removed her huge frame 
from a room in which she looked amaz- 
ingly out of place. Kitty was alone. She 
had made no effort to prepare herself 
for bed. 

With the intention of burying the 
hatchet which her mother had heid all 
day, Fay edged up and touched her on 
the shoulder. 

“How do you feel?” she asked. 

A surprising question, coming from her 
girl. In a mood to be moved by kind- 
ness, because she wore the martyr’s 
wreath, Kitty welcomed the crumb. 

“Worn out,” she said unevenly. “I'd 
like to sleep for a week.” 

“Why not? A pretty good idea. We 
shall be at the Lido every day—dancing 
every night. I’ll keep the gang away.” 

Kitty was amazed. Sympathy from 
Fay! What had come over the giri? 

“It can’t be done,” she said. “There 
are too many noises here, and I think I 
shall hate the place. No car, no possi- 
bility of taking drives, water everywhere. 
I’m awfully afraid of water”—she was 
on the verge of adding “alone.” Oh God, 
what romance there might have been with 
Louis at her side—the horrid little beast! 


St turned away with a sudden choke 
and went into her room. There she 
stood in the dark for a moment, blazing 
with a mixture of anger and self-pity. 
Fay’s unexpected humanity had, never- 
theless, been gratefully received, and so 
pulling herself together she returned and 
on the spur of the moment, a most pecul- 
jar moment, stood on tiptoe and gave her 
daughter a kiss. Not for years had she 
performed so odd a deed. She had been 
deeply jealous of Fay—her youth, her 
magnetism, the flocks of boys about her, 
her irresistible attraction and the fact 
that her successes were wholly effortless. 

“Attaboy,” said Fay. 

Gosh, that was funny! A kiss from 
Mother. Wow! 

One up for poor old Poppa—queer as 
it was that he should still be fond of a 
woman who took everything and gave 
nothing, who was merciless in her de- 
mands and forced him to work so hard 
at a period of his life when he should 
have been slacking off. 

“Good night,” said Fay, waving her 
hand. 

“Good night,” said Kitty, turning away 
her head. There were tears on her face 
of which she was slightly ashamed. 
Dwightie . . . poor old Dwightie. 

Well, if she were among those sailing 
at any future time he, too, should be 
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on the list. It was the ; 
life to make the crossing, ane by 
self the places that were on the “a 
st-cards which ha 
- his friends. 7 been ‘seat 6 hi 
Kitty drew up at the door 
and stood irresolute. She aon 
self: “This kindness. I wonder] y,. 
der if I can take advantage of = 
mean to the extent of asking Fay hoy 
she stands with Dick. I’ve simph 
to find out. Uh I think Td bet 
try.” 
And so, without courage, but driven to 
put herself into the position of gettin 
a snub because an engagement betwes 
these two was the last resort, she wey 
back into the sitting-room, found thy 
ay Py slipped away and called: _ 
“ ‘a ” 


y. 
“Ah ha!” 
Feeling that she was in for it and my 
see it through, Kitty went into her daugh 


ter’s bedroom and stood out of the circk # 


of light. Like the sitting-room it y 
large, lofty, pompous, with an enormoy 
bed, red walls, red upholstery, red cy. 
tains edged with gold. 


) ie WAS very warm and soggy. A stom 
was drifting up. There were shudder 
of distant thunder, a spasm of lightning 
every now and then—a sort of malaise oj 
the sky. 

She found that Fay had perched her 
self on the balustrade with her legs dan. 
gling over the side. A dangerous posi- 
tion. She sang out from the door 
thoughtfully and then made her way to 
the window. 

“Oh, see here, Fay,” she said as casv- 
ally as she could. “It’s about Dick.” 

“Dick? What about Dick?” 

The girl was a little surprised. Why 
in thunder should her mother ask ques 
tions about one of her boys? In a queer 
mood—that good lady. Give an ind, 
eh? 

“Well, it’s like this,” said Kitty 
“Under the existing circumstances, if you 
know what I mean, you’ve got to k 
engaged to some one, haven’t you?” 

“Have I? Engaged to some one, why?” 

Kitty threw up her hands. Why... 
heavens! 

“Well, if you could be engaged t 
Dick, with his title and all that—and ke 
seems to be crazy about you—cant you 
see how much easier that will make i 
for us in New York?” 

“Easier?” 

Fay was genuinely puzzled. Gosh, what 
was she driving at? ; 

Kitty went on, much more pluckily 
now. It’s extraordinary how very mud 
warmer water is when once you've brokes 
the ice. She said: “There’s Father. 
He’s got to be considered—misled, t 
you know what I mean.” 

Fay loathed that foolish expressio 
which had crept into everyday use. How 
on earth was any one to know what aly 
one else meant unless it was ful) 
explained? She shook her head. 

“T don’t know,” she said, “and I'm 
rotten guesser.” 

Kitty tried again, feeling her way like 
a woman in the dark, expecting evel 
minute to be ridiculed or jumped on am 
very quickly dismissed. Hers was 4 deli 
cate job. 
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She said, weighing her words: “You 
see, there’s Father, as I said before. 
Worse than that, there are thousands of 
tongues always ready to wag. But if 
youre engaged to a titled Englishman 
whose name can be found in the book 
and you get married to him as soon as 
ever the = be arranged, no one 

a word. 
om I see,” said Fay, and she realiy 
hadn't seen till then. The thing was not 
on her mind. 

“Has he asked you to be his wife?’ 

“Has he? Yes, he has. That night in 
Vichy when I spilled the beans.” 

“Oh! Well, what did you say?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t remember. I 
believe I turned him down.” 

“He’s a very nice boy.” 

“Too nice . . . Is he?” 

“Well, isn’t he? He’s a gentleman. 
He-has money, a place, a career. And 
he’s a Bart, whatever this is. Most girls 
would jump at the chance.” 

Fay had been thinking back. She said, 
after a moment, “I can vaguely remember 
giving him an option because I was feel- 
ing kind. It was after he kissed my 
knee. When an Englishman begins to 
move, he’s a pretty speedy cove.” 

“Well, tell me this,” said Kitty. “Now 
that you've got to marry, why not marry 
Dick? Don’t you really like him more 
than the other boys?” 

It took great courage to ask this ques- 
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NEXT MONTH: 


She feared that the name of Louis 
into the discussion, 
would have had to 


tion: 
might be brought 
upon which she 
break. 

Fay found that she rather liked being 
serious for a change. “I don’t know,” 
she said. “To be perfectly honest, 
Mother, I like any number of boys, es- 
pecially when they can dance. But I’ve 
never thought of any of ’em from the 
marriage point of view. Marriage is 
miles away. I mean at least a year. 
But, when you pin me down, all I can 
say is that I should hate to be married 
to Dick. He’s far too good for me. It 
would be a perfect tug of war. We should 
fight like a couple of cats.” 

“There’s always divorce, you know. 
Under the circumstances, as I said be- 
fore, you’ve got to marry some one, and 
it may as well be Dick. You know the 
alternative, don’t you?” 

“No,” said Fay. “I don’t.” 

Kitty took a long breath. “A hospital,” 
she said, and added after a pause, “in 
Paris or London. A private hospital, if 
you know what I mean.” 

And it was because Fay did know what 
she meant that she shook her head. “No. 
Nothing like that,” she said. “Listen. 
Nothing like that—do you hear?” 

Upon which, swinging her legs over the 
balustrade, she slipped to the floor and 
made a dive for her bed. 

“Good night, old thing,” she said. 
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Fay Rogers, as the guest of Dick's 
home, seems a different girl from the jazz-mad Fay of France and 
What does her seriousness mean? 
marrying him—in spite of the events of the past? 
social drama to its amazing climax. 


family at their English country 


Does she contemplate 
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the market to shame. “Perfect fizzes, of 
course, from the modern collegiate point 
of view, at least in appearance,” declares 
Mr. Lawrance, “but accorded, neverthe- 
less, a certain amount of awe and envy 
m our time. Certainly they bore up 
well beneath much hard usage. College 
boys in our day were much as college 
boys seem to be now.” 

Upon graduation from Yale, in com- 
pany with two of his friends, Sydney 
Breese and Arthur Moulton, Mr. Law- 
tance, thwarting the not easily relin- 
q@uished dream of his grandfather that 
he at last turn his attention to banking, 
formed the B. L. M. Corporation for the 
Purpose of constructing motor-cars. 

His grandfather, Charles Lanier, who 
recently died at the age of eighty-seven 
after a notable banking career, capitulated 
rather grandly and offered a sum of money 
# tucleus for the enterprise, which must 

ve seemed to him as a fearful heresy. 

More capital was obtained by the other 
partners, but the venture, mismanaged as 
" was from the financial point of view, 


absorbed money far more swiftly than it | 


could be cajoled from reluctant sources. 

Vastly successful from the mechanical 
standpoint, these B. L. M. motor-cars 
threatened, through lack of money, never 
to reach the market at all. 

Somehow, some way, nevertheless, the 
B. L. M. motor-car emerged into being; 
too late it is true for the Vanderbilt cup, 
but early enough and fine enough to win 
road races on the tracks of Cuba and 
elsewhere for the next ten years. 

Then came the panic of 1907. The 
fragile little company watched its labor- 
iously assembled capital swept away like 
a leaf in a maelstrom. In the midst of 
the wreckage of great fortunes its own 
losses seemed pitifully trivial. But they 
sufficed to end its greatest dreams 
abruptly. The business was done for; 
every possible diligence and ingenuity 
failed to extract funds to resuscitate the 
one thing in life to which money seemed 
relevant. 

The partners were bitterly discouraged 
and disheartened. 
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| Will you give 
me ten days 
to prove I can 
make a new 
womanof you 
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By Annette Kellermann 


When I was a child 
I was so deformed as to 
be practically a cripple. 

I was bow-legged. 

I could neither stand 
nor walk without iron 
braces. No one ever dreamed 
that some day I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world, starred in great 
feature films. Yet that is ex- 
actly what has happened. My 
experience certainly shows that 
no woman need be discouraged 
with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion. 

The truth is, tens of thou- 
sands of tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health 

| can be acquired in only 15 min- 
utes a day through the same 
methods as I myself used. 
I invite any woman who is 
interested to write to me. I 
can prove to you in 10 days 
that you can acquire the body 
beautiful; make your com- 
plexion rosy from the inside 
|instead of from the outside, 
| brighten a muddy, sallow face; 
| stand and walk gracefully; add 

or remove weight at any part of the body; how to be 
full of health, strength and energy so that you can 
enjoy life to the utmost; how to be free from the 
many ailments due to physical inefficiency. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and I 
will send you my new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.” 
It explains my personal methods in every detail. 
Just tear off the coupon now, and mail it, before my 
present supply of free books is exhausted. Address 
Annette Kellermann, Suite 6310, 225 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


Annette Kellermann, Suite 6310, 225 West 39h St., N. Y. C. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book “The Body Beautiful.” 
ticularly interested in ([) Reducing Weight 
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Become a lawyer. 
Legally trained men win high 
positions and big success in business 
and public life. ater opportunities 
now than ever before, 


Earn $5,000 to $10,000 Annually! 


We guide you step by step. Degree of 
LLB LaSalle J juates practicing 
in every state. We furnish all text mate- 
ial, inclodin: Law _ Library. 
" sy terms. Valuable. inter- 
esting 96-page book free. Send for it NOW. 
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At about this time Mr. Lawrance’s 
paternal grandmother, ill in the south of 
France, expressed a desire to see her 
son’s boy. 

His chief absorption in life gone, and 
not as yet adjusted to other interests, he 
laid his tools aside, went to France and 
spent the season fox-hunting in Pau and 
creating speed records between Pau and 
Paris. 

This life of idleness, albeit with its 
share of thrills, was far from satisfactory. 
He found some of his boyhood chums in 
Paris, forging ahead in their chosen lines. 
He decided to join them in some inter- 
esting courses in architecture offered at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

But a whole year of preparation for 
the stiff examinations was in order; a year 
spent gamely. And then, to the surprise, 
no doubt, of the Board, who by no means 
indulged young foreigners, he passed and 
passed gloriously. 

Before graduation from the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Mr. Lawrance married Miss 
Emily M. G. Dix, daughter of the former 
rector of Trinity Church, New York City, 
whom he had known since boyhood. 


T LENGTH Mr. Lawrance began to 
give the subject of air-planes serious 
consideration. Remarkable as the planes 
of that period were, he was of the opin- 
ion that they could be improved upon. 

He began experimenting upon the 
shapes of wings in the hope of improve- 
ment, and evolved some of such excellence 
that they attracted the attention of Eiffel, 
who invited Mr. Lawrance to use his own 
laboratory for aerodynamics, the first of 
its kind in the world, for his further 
research 

Here Mr. Lawrance produced the fa- 
mous wing, Eiffel number 32, carrying 
what is known as the Lawrance curve; a 
curve of the greatest lifting power, in 
proportion to its resistance in advancing 
through the air, of any wing thus far de- 
veloped 

The Eiffel number 32, used by the Ger- 
mans in the early years of the War, may 
be seen on the captured Albatross at 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

It was also used on the early Sopurth 
air-planes in England during the War. 

In 1914 Mr. Lawrance made his first 
water-cooled engine. It was shown at the 
Aviation Salon at Paris and attracted the 
attention of Ambassador Herrick, who 
proudly brought the President of France 
to view the work of his young country- 
man. 

Then, just as Mr. Lawrance’s work was 
attaining real recognition, he was forced 
for a time to abandon it. For the War 
broke out, and as an American citizen 
with two young children it was necessary 
to turn his face toward home. 

Hardly had he settled his family at 
Bay Shore, Long Island, when, with his 
water-cooled engine winning renown, he 
turned his attention to his greatest deed 
—the development of the air-cooled en- 
gine in this country. 

His first air-cooled engine, produced in 
1915, marked a new era in aeronautics. 

But it was a departure too far ahead 
of the times, and was viewed with much 
shaking of practical heads. In spite of 
these concrete examples of his genius, Mr. 
Lawrance, still regarded as visionary and 
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impractical, was brushed aside by those 
who might have aided him materially. 

It happened that the inherited estate 
on Long Island was at this time eating 
up nearly all the available income of the 
little family. It seemed no easier than in 
the experimental, non-productive days to 
raise the necessary funds. But twenty- 
two thousand dollars finally were forth- 
coming, and a factory to house the Law- 
rance Aircraft Corporation was opened at 
Forty-fourth Street and Ninth Avenue. 

“Fifteen thousand dollars of this money 
was, by the way, recently returned with 
the accrued dividends to its lender, whose 
check read one hundred thousand dollars. 

Almost at once orders for engines began 
to swamp these newly established offices. 
One order, especially important, came 
from the New London Ship and Engine 
Company, which might have given the 
business a distinct shove toward prosper- 
ity. But because of difficulty in obtain- 
ing material at any price, and through 
pressure of other work in the factory, the 
work was delayed. 

Deep in the throes of designing the new 
engine, Mr. Lawrance was in despair. The 
engine was completed finally. But just 
at that moment the Hispano Suiza flared 


on the market, attracted the attention of, 


his own prospects, and his designs were 
dropped. 

Undaunted, he began planning a small 
engine for use in private flying and train- 
ing; the flivver, as it were, of the air. 

The government bought the design for 
this engine and had six hundred built for 
use in training planes. At this time, too, 
he was building small engines for use in 
planes carried by submarines. 

Again the old familiar worry. It was 
nearly impossible once more to raise the 
funds for materials with which to fill the 
commission. More delay; more embar- 
rassment; and still more courage! 

But the engines in due time were com- 
pleted, and some of them, after ten 
years, are still in use. 

Then America went into the War. 
Hoping that he would have the opportu- 
nity to fly, Mr. Lawrance at once joined 
the 2nd Battalion, New York Naval Mili- 
tia, became an ensign and offered a por- 
tion of his country estate at Bay Shore 
as an aviation camp. 

The government, however, had many 
fliers and few men of genius. To the 
young inventor’s intense grief he was 
taken out of active service and set to 
designing motors for naval use. 

Under his great industry the thirty 
horse-power engine gave way to the sixty 
horse-power; then the ninety horse-power 
appeared followed by the one hundred and 
fifty horse-power with nine cylinders de- 
signed for use in the army; and finally 
the forerunner of the J-5 Whirlwind, 
Lindbergh’s motor, the two hundred 
horse-power engine for naval use. 


T WAS this engine which gave Mr. 
Lawrance his real assurance of finan- 
cial success after all his waiting. The 
business grew and prospered; everything 
he touched achieved its end. Until about 
the middle of 1923 this latter engine 
formed almost the entire output of the 
Lawrance Aircraft Corporation. 
For some time the Wright Aircraft 
Corporation had been watching Mr. Law- 
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rance’s development and finally per 
him to merge with them, to sell them his 
designs and motors and to become yj 
president of the ensuing company th 
Wright Aeronautics Corporation. Thys j 
is that his own J-5 Whirlwind bears ny, 
the inventor’s name but, instead the 
name of Wright. ‘ 

In 1925 Mr. Lawrance became the pres. 
ident of the Wright Aeronautics Corpo. 
ration, two years after he had entered the 
concern. 

The plane which carried Chamberlin 
over the sea was produced under the 
Wright roof by Bellanca, whom Mr. Lay. 
rance, recognizing as a find, added to his 
staff. . 

Dearly as we, the public, love the Dic- 
turesque young pilot who first threaded 
his way through the fog and knit the 
hearts of Europe and America mor 
closely, it is, of course, impossible for ys 
to appreciate Lindbergh’s deed as can this 
man whose engine he used and who knows 
from the technical viewpoint the rel 
meaning of the undertaking. 

“The achievement of flying the Atlan. 
tic is one of the greatest tests to which 
plane, motor and pilot may be subjected,” 
Mr. Lawrance declares. “Words cannot 
express my deep admiration for the lad 
who has by this deed so established the 
reliability of the J-5 Whirlwind motor 
that a tremendously successful era for 
aviation is assured. 

“For the last ten years the air-cooled 
motor has been subjected in our factories 
to a rigid development, research and test- 
ing. We have spared no effort to bring 
the J-5 power-plant to its utmost in efi- 
ciency and reliability. 

“With plane and motor capable of sus- 
tained flight between New York and 
Paris, the most important part of the 
problem is the human equation. Such 
youth, enthusiasm and ambition as is 
possessed by Colonel Lindbergh made the 
flight in a single motored plane possible 
The public cannot give him too much 
acclaim.” 


R. LAWRANCE takes time from 
his planes and motors to devote 
to the out-of-doors in all its phases 
Early in the spring his family leaves New 
York for Meadow Farms, their summer 
home at East Islip. 
Here his spare moments are spent 1 
fishing, yacht racing and the building 
of new motor-boats. He found time 4 
few years ago to build a fifty-two too 
motor-boat in which each summer the 
family cruises to Maine. 

He is an excellent shot, and bags bs 
share of quail, pheasant and duck. He 
flys an air-plane, both for pleasure and t0 
lessen the time spent in necessary travel 

“And I can fly alone,” he says, “though 
I am, by no means, a skilled pilot. I aa 
merely assure my family that I will not 
break my neck.” ; 

He paints fine water-colors and is con 
stantly busy with architectural changes 
in his estate. He even spent his spart 
time one summer designing and executing 
a charming rock garden. 

With the active aid of Mrs. Lawranet 
he conducts what is known as one of t 
two really sucessful real estate develop 
ments on Long Island, O’CoNee, for- 
merly their Bay Shore summer home 
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he was director of the Aero- 
sa Camber of Commerce and its 
vice-president. In 1925 and 1926 
iy was president of this same organi- 





OM rector and first vice-president of 

je National Air Transport Corporation 

vis course, profoundly interested in 
cial aviation. 

“hs future,” he states, “is practically 
. And it will succeed largely 
iecause it will depend on reliable engines. 

The planes equipped with the engines we 

gst year for use in transportation 
m 1,750,000 miles with but three forced 


ll SSc 


The Drugstore Cowboy 


landings due to trouble with roel 


“Naturally, safety demands, first of all 
a reliable power-plant. Ours is depend- | 
able; we have stuck to the development | 
of this one type of motor so long that we | 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we 
are giving the public the nth degree of 
reliability. 

“In so doing we are, of course, help- 
ing aviation and the public, even as we 
are furthering our own ends. Engines of 
a reliable type will persuade many people, 
who otherwise might not consider the 
matter, to go into aviation.” 
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a the white ribbon of road that they 
gid make out through chinks in the 
inches. A faint humming drew near. 
“He's coming, ” murmured Betty. 
Don't breathe.” 
is fingers closed over her icy hand. 
Th hum increased to a roar. It 
vached a climax and the motor-cycle 
ited past them like a black bullet. 
Betty stood up. 
“Better stick close,” 
my come back.” 
‘He’s probably at 
ww,” she laughed. 
“What’ll I do about the car?” he ven- 
wed at last. “It isn’t mine, and I can’t 
wep it here in town; they'll catch on 
o me.” 
¢,” she said, “I know some people 
tho would recognize it the minute they 
saw it.” 


he cautioned. “He 


Atlantic City by 


0 ONE wants to give me a job. 
AN They think I’m just a drugstore 
johnny. I'll never amount to anything 
fl stay here,” he mourned. “I've al- 
wys wanted to go to New York, where 
whody knows each other. I’d show them 
vat I’m good for then.” 
She sat there watching him with an 
vi look on her face, a look that was 
imost motherly. She hadn’t known she 
wid feel that way about any one. 
‘Well, why don’t you?” she said sud- 
tay. “A chance like this may never 
time your way again. Drop me off at 
ie nearest station and I'll go back by 
ini, Then you make a break for New 
Yk or Chi or any place you want to 


“But I hate to think of running off 
mih any one’s car like this. You wouldn’t 
iit if it was your car,” he added. 

‘Wouldn’t 1?” She laughed under her 
wath as she said it, wondering what he’d 
link if he knew the truth. 

b. an hour later Betty stepped out 

teadster at a little wayside railroad 
tin The white turnstile that marked 
ihe railroad crossing was slowly being 
and the train was whistling in 

nce. 

“Good-bye.” 
wth one foot on 
umed to him. 

_ et =. ae to see you go,” he 

with a ghost of a laugh to cover 
yaaa , 

_ Somuch has happened,” she admitted, 

down at her shoes, “that it seems 


She paused gracefully 
the running-board and 


as though I’ve known you a long time.” 

“Can’t you feel little sympathies tying 
us to each other already?” He patted 
the car’s glossy side. ‘Don’t you sup- | 
pose I know that this is yours?” he told 
her. 

“Don’t argue,” she said. “Here comes 
the train. Just bring it with you when 
you come back. Good-bye.” 

He caught her by the wrist. “At seven 
o'clock a year from today—watch for 
me. I'll be back.” 

Their lips touched bashfully. 

He let go of her hand. She flew across 
the narrow platform and he saw the cars | 
whisk her away, out of his life, forever, it 
seemed. 





On the train Betty sank back in her 
seat with a little sigh. There were three 
hundred and sixty-five days in a year. | 
But he wouldn’t be back. She had al- 
ways maintained that boys broke their | 
promises as a matter of course. 

“Great news, Betty!” her father sang 
out to her at dinner that evening. “I 
think we may have your car back for 
you inside of a day or two. It got away 
from a motor-cycle officer by the skin 
of its teeth this morning 

Betty’s eyes never left her plate. “I 
know,” she said, “I was in it at the time.” 

“Betty!” everybody gasped. 

There was a quenchless pride in her 
voice, a pride of accomplishment that was 
like a man’s pride. “When 7 drive I 
leave them all behind,” she said. 

“Betty!” they all repeated helplessly, 
“what do you mean?” 

She lifted her chin and faced them 
squarely, her eyes blazing. “You tell the 
authorities that when I need their help 
I'll let them know! The car isn’t stolen. 
I’ve sent it to New York for repairs.” 

“Tt’s an outrage,” her father said. He 
emphasized it by bringing his fist down 
on the table. 

“What I could’ve done with a car like 
that!” sighed her young brother. 

“Ram it into a tree, I suppose,” 
Betty. 


said | 


BOUT a month later, at a party, 

Betty met Gordon Nye. His main 
qualification was an absolute day-dream 
of a mochatan roadster. Apart from that | 
Gordon Nye weighed a little too much, 
was inclined to be a little too sure of him- 
self and had one of those baby-blond 
Student-Prince mustaches. As a matter 
of fact, in the beginning her family had 
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almost had to manacle her to get her to 
go out with him at all. “People will 
think I’m his trainer,” she said heart- 
lessly. Still, when he let Betty take the 
wheel and name her own speed on straight 
never-ending moonlit roads she forgot 
everything else. He became just like 
ballast in the car with her. Later on he 
began to make a habit of holding her 
hand. Several times during the course 
of these maneuvers she had noticed a 
particularly bright diamond on his little 
finger. Then one day, without exactly 
realizing how it had happened, she dis- 
covered herself to be wearing it on her 
left hand. She thought of making him 
take it back but hated to hurt his feel- 
ings. He was just the build that was 
liable to break down and cry on her 
shoulder. While she was trying to decide 
what to do about it her family spied it 
on her and it was too late to do anything 
but smile weakly and admit that she was 
engaged. Her mother beamed and her 
friends showered her with congratulations, 
and a luncheon-party was arranged, timed 
to begin at the fashionable hour of three. 

Betty’s friends gathered about her, all 
talking at once. The only thing needed, 
as far as Betty could see, was something 
to laugh at. This, to her mind, was 
adequately supplied by the arrival of her 
fiancé in a camel’s-hair overcoat that 
added to his proportions. He came 
straight to where she was with all the 
singleness of mind of a steam-roller, took 
her two hands in his and kissed the tips 
of her fingers reverently as though he 
were smelling violets. 

“Betty,” he murmured, looking at her 
soulfully. 

They were left alone together in an 
angle of the living-room provided with 
rose-taffeta cushions and a droplight, and 
hinting of intrigue and flirtation. But 
to flirt with Gordon with that mustache 
of his was like making eyes at a totem 
pole, for all the kick Betty got out of it. 
He sat there gazing into her eyes until 
she felt like charging him admission. 

“I’m so glad we have a chance to be 
alone together like this.” 

“T am, too,” said Betty. 

“You're looking marvelous.” 

“T am, too,” said Betty, capturing a 


| yawn before it quite got away from her. 


“Tired, dear?” 
“I am, too,” murmured Betty. 
Relief in the form of cocktails ap- 


proached. Betty selected the nearest one. 


“Precious!” Gordon whined. 

“What’s the matter?” she 
nocently. 

“You don’t want to drink that, do you, 
dear?” 

“Don’t be silly, of course I do,” she 
answered. (She felt like saying, “What 
do you think I want it for, to blow soap 
bubbles with?’’) 

“T don’t like to see you do that,” he 
told her. 

“Then look the other way,” she mur- 


asked 


in- 


| mured, lifting it to her lips. 


Suddenly he took it away from her. 


|“I’ll put it out of your reach,” he said, 


and finished it. 
If Betty had ever felt a spark of 
tenderness for him, it died at this point. 
“Let’s dance,” said Gordon, jumping 


up. 
“Go ahead,” said Betty indifferently. 
108 


He went over and switched op 
radio. But Betty had no intention oj 
A .: ° as of 
dancing with him. “The heel of MY shoe 
is loose,” she fibbed. “Ask some 
else—that’s a good boy.” = 

So Gordon danced with one of the 
others while Betty just sat there and 
watched. But they had no sooner begur 
than a new number went on. “Station 
A B C, New York,” said the announcer 
“The next selection will be ‘Haye You 
Forgotten?’ by the Pep Twins, Jerry and 
Jemima Jones.” ; 

Betty turned around with a curioys el 
pression on her face. One of those 
names sounded familiar to her, somehoy 
She tried to think where she had heir) 
it before and couldn't place it, 

“I like them, they're good,” Gordy 
was saying to her over his shoulder. 

Betty didn’t hear him and would} 
have paid attention even if she had heard 
She felt herself grow rigid all at onc 
It wads like a dream that you want tp 
remember and can’t. She had heard thy 
voice before, but when and where? Whi 
was it that had happened long ago? Ste 
seemed to see a railroad-crossing and 
white turnstile slowly falling into place 
That was it, she remembered now. His 
name had been Jones, Jerry Jones. She 
got up all of a sudden and went ove 
to the cabinet. She couldn’t be mistaken 
—that was his voice coming from there 
“Have you forgotten?” he pleaded. “Have 
you forgotten?” Oh. why did she have 
to be reminded like that? She felt as if 
she couldn’t stand it another moment, and 
quickly turned the dial. The sound of 
his voice stopped. 

“Tt isn’t finished yet,” protested Gor- 
don, turning around. 

“Don’t do that,” the rest were saying 
“What are you messing it up for like 
that?” 

“No, no,” said Betty, “please. Tune 
in on something else.” And she ran out 
of the room. 


INNER came just in time to fore- 

stall her handing Gordon his ming 
back. She decided to wait until aiter- 
ward and save his appetite for him. Din- 
ner wasn’t a very lively affair. Betty 
was coughing suspiciously often and her 
eyes were strangely wet. “Too much 
cayenne,” she explained with a wistful 
little smile. And then all at once she 
noticed the diamond-and-platinum watch 
on her wrist. It was five to seven. Betty 
dropped her fork with a great clatter 
“What’s the matter, dear?” her mother 
asked anxiously. “Are you ill?” 

“Mother,” asked Betty with a strange 
look on her face, “when was it I sent 
my car away? Can you help me remem: 
ber the date?” 

Her mother stopped to think. “Let me 
see. I think it was the day I had my 
first bob. Why yes, I remember now 
Just a year ago today.” ; 

“Th—thank you, mother. I cant el 
any more dinner.” Betty got as fat ® 
the door. Gordon came hurrying after 
her to stop her. That was just like him; 
he was always stopping her. “Please, 
Gordon,” she said. “There's a call T have 
to make,” and brushed _heedlessly by 
him. Out in front of the house the white 
road stretched past the place to the it 
of the world, where promises lie wal 
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~. Tt was seven o'clock. She won- 
ged why she had gotten up to come 
wt bere like this. There was nothing 
at bere, nothing on the road but a little 
ast stirring in the wind far away. It 
ame closer. It wasn’t dust after all; it 
sacar. She could make it out quite 
shinly now. It was blue. She came 
jown the steps to watch it go by. Only 
i didn't go by; it stopped right in front 
the gate and a girl in it stepped out 
came over to her, swinging her hips 
s New York girls will. 
“Are you Betty Reeves?” she asked. 
You remember 


“You did come back,” Betty said, “but 
you didn’t come alone .. .” She turned 
to look at the other girl, who was stand- 
ing picking leaves from a bush. 

He laughed. “That’s my sister,” he 
said. “We're the Pep Twins and we 
have a radio date at eleven. You’re com- 
ing back with me. Get in.” 

“Oh, no.” 

“Oh, yes, you are.” 

“Oh, no. I’m engaged.” 
“Betty,” he faltered. His 
reached out to her, then dropped. 

“But I can’t go through with it 

now that you're 


hands 








jery, don’t you? 
He wants to know 
{ youll come over 
nd say hullo to 
tim. He’s too 
yshful to get out 
of the car.” 
She gave the 
house a good 
party stare over 
betty’s shoulder. 
Gosh,” she re- 
narked, ceasing to 
dew her Wrig- 
ley's for a mo- 
mat, “what a 
bugalow this is!” 
Betty went 
jown to the car, 
viking as if on 
ice, All the sun- 
shine seemed to 
ave gone out of 
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the man whose cartoons have 
entertained millions—the man 
who is meeting the difficulties 
of life in the same spirit of 
cheer he puts in his drawings 
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here.” She took 
the ring off. “It 
isn’t the diamond 
that matters a 
whole lot; it’s who 
gives it to you,” 
she _ said. “Tl 
leave this under 
the mat.” 

She rang the 
doorbell and came 
running back to 
him. 

They drove 
down the street to- 
gether in the little 
blue roadster, just 


a year ago, and 
on the way they 
passed a_ certain 
window with a 
beam of green- 
and-magenta light. 











the world, some- 





ow. Who was 

is girl he had brought with him? 

“Say that you’re glad to see me,” he 
tkaded. “Say that you’re glad I came 
back.” 


“What was that?” 
asked Betty. 
eyes just then.” 

“Only a drugstore,” he said. 
me to buy it some time.” 


“Remind 
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Can One Household Shelter 


Two Careers? 


—continued from page 41 


em afew years ago. These trained 
jung women marry, and, if they live in 
ites, find themselves in a home of two 
wthree rooms, a kitchenette and a bath. 
Thy have been trained to work outside 
their homes; the census can give you 
te number of occupations in which 
wmen are “gainfully employed.” The 
tule spirit of the times makes a young 
wman who has any education wish to 
am her living. You can hear dozens of 
ms wonder why they shoyld do any 
nore housework than their husbands do. 
are independent; they wouldn’t 
ave married young if they couldn’t add 
0 the joint income. 
Almost all of these trained young 
wmen want to develop whatever gifts 
Y have. They don’t enjoy a life that 
mets dish-washing. or the ordering of 
“me one else to do dish-washing. They 
work as a man likes his work, 
"iter than an existence that revolves 
wound the perpetual nagging details of 
Studs are. They say: “If I 
@ make money enough, why shouldn’t 
My some one else to do it; or if to- 
my husband and I don’t make 
“mey enough, why doesn’t he do his 


share as he would if he happened to be 
sharing a flat with a friend of his?” 

How much men crave dependence in 
their women! I repeat, they have written 
it down in law books. Only a little while 
ago their laws permeated the customs of 
our lives. They made it a shame for a 
girl whose family had the pretences of 
education to earn money and a double 
shame for any married woman to “go 
to work.” 

In a very short time the old laws have 
been upset. The old customs of depen- 


dence followed the laws with crashing | 
The fabric of modern city life| 


haste. 
has demanded this. The country follows 
the example of the city. Where a few 
years ago young girls would have stayed 
at home until they married, hundreds 
and thousands are training to be self- 
supporting, and they like having their 
own money as I did. 

Have the men kept up with the march 
of events? The question remains: can 
one home support two ambitions? Per- 
haps the answer will be found in neces- 
sity. It has got to support two ambitions 
if there are to be homes. 
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as they had driven | 


“A funny light got in my | 
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O other field today offers such 

great opportunities as Interior 
Decoration. Big  salaries—fascinat- 
ing, easy work—in full time and 
spare time—and a wonderful future 
are YOURS if you get into Interior 
Decoration NOW! 


Learn Quickly at Home 
You can now train for this “big-money” 
field right in your own home, in your spare 
time. Practical method of instruction makes 
easy—progress rapid. No special 
talent necessary. Prominent New York Deco- 
rators give all your work personal attention. 


Earn $50 to $200 a week 


Thousands of trained Interior Decorators 
are needed right now by big house-furnish- 
ing firms—or start profitable business your- 
self. Salaries were never so high. $100 a 
week—and more—not at all uncommon. 
Find out at once your opportunities in In- 
terior Decoration. Free Book tells all and 
completely describes this marvelous home- 
study method. Special offer to new stu- 
dents. Write NOW! 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Dept. 6210, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Mary Philbin says: 
“The Phantom Red Lip- 
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finest I ever used. The 
‘Phantom Brow’ is won- 
derfull” 


Waterproof—Stays on! 


A perfect color, blending 
with any complexion. 
Send this adv. and 12c 
for Beautiful sample 
MIDGET Lipstick. 
Another 12c brings gen- 
erous sample of PHAN- 
TOM BROW, for eye 
lashes and brow. 
CARLYLE LABORATORIES 
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The smartest, mostinteresting, entertainin 
andinstructive Magazine in America! J 

@ weeks for only 10 cts. Special introductory 
offer. No magazine likeit. Full of impor- 
tant facts, pictures and the best, 
popular fiction. For all members o' 
family. Send name, address and 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now, 


The Pathfinder, Dept. N-S4 Washington, D.C. 


“STAMMERING 


|fs Guuse and Gire ” 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 
cents, coin or stamps, for 288 page cloth bound book 
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Storm ossed 


—continued from page 67 


smiled at 
What un- 


the last sentence proudly. He 
her kindly and drank his tea. 
der the sun was she doing in Shanghai, 
and why hadn’t she a place to go? This 
was no loose girl—there must be some- 
thing unusual about it. 

May continued. 

“I—I was engaged to be married.” 

“Yes?” Dick was more than interested 
| now. 

“To the purser on a merchant ship. I 
| was to meet him here a week ago to be 

married. I came and found the ship had 
sailed.” 

“Oh!” said Dick with real sympathy 
in his voice. He thought of how near 
he had come to missing Enid in Paris. 
| “My money is all gone, and when you 
| found me I was looking for a position to 
make enough money to get back to Che- 
foo. You see, I thought every day he 
might come.” 
| “Where’s your luggage?” 
“T'll send for it.” 

“I had only a small bag with me; I 
| couldn’t hold on to it when I was caught 
|in that crowd.” 

“No use looking for that now,” said 
Dick, thoughtfully. 

The girl was frightfully embarrassed, 
but Dick soon put her at ease. 

“I'll telephone and see when the first 
ship sails for Chefoo and book your pas- 
sage on it. Could you get your position 
back if you returned to Chefoo?” 

“IT think so,” she replied. ‘But I'll be 
all right if I can get there. I’ve lived in 
| Chefoo all my life. People are kind to 
me there. My father was much respected.” 

She drew in her breath quickly. 


asked Dick. 





ICK went into the pantry to give an 

order, and the girl walked quietly 
into her room when she heard steps on 
the veranda. 

“Hello, Ivor,” shouted Dick as he came 
back into the sitting-room and saw Ivor 
about to ring the bell. “Come in. How 
are you and did you have a good trip?” 

Ivor walked in. As he did May ap- 
peared from one side of the screen. 

Ivor stopped, openly admiring 
pretty, doll-like little Eurasian. 

“Miss Quong, Mr. Drake,” said Dick. 

They shook hands and Dick invited 
them to sit down. 

Ivor was half laughing to himself and 
half envious of Dick, who had found a 
little peach. But all the while he was a 
| little disappointed in the old scout. 
“You must stay for dinner with us,” 
| Dick suggested most naturally. 

“With us,” Ivor repeated to himself. 

The telephone rang. One of the boys 
called Dick. He left the room. 

“Mr. Grant was so brave; I should 
have been dead if it had not been for him 
—the crowd trampling on me—then 
everything turned black and when I came 
to Mr. Grant was bending over me. I 
was safe.” 

Just like old Dick—but why was she 
here? 
| After dinner the situation became clear 
to Ivor. Dick was making arrangements 
for May to sail the next morning for 
'Chefoo. He had also sent for an 
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the 





amah to purchase a few clothes for May 
“She'll stay here tonight,” Dick said 
to Ivor. “I'll bunk at your house if you 
let me, old man. F 
They bade May good night. 
The next morning they saw May gafey 
on the ship. Standing on the dock, thy 
waved to her until she was out of sight 


’ | ‘HAT night Ivor wrote to Ned Grier 
concerning his nephew. 
Then his letter ran on: 


Last night I had a shock. Dropped 
in on Dick Grant for a cocktail and 
found a perfect doll there—an Eurasian 
beauty. I thought at first that the old 
boy had gone the way of all flesh by 
soon discovered that he had rescued her 
from a riot in the street—must have 
been some row. He brought her right 
home and shipped her back to Chefoo 
the next day—case of being deserted at 
the altar and no funds. 

People who saw it say it was the 
bravest thing they ever saw. He ran 
a good chance of having his head 
smashed, but they say he wasn’t any 
more excited than he was back home in 
a football game. 

Old Dick should wear armor and a 
visor. Real chivalry is his. Plume 
should wave from his helmet. He 
wouldn’t even spend the night in the 
house with her or trust her to his ser- 
vants. He sent out for an amah—a 
maid in this country—to stay with her 
and he moved down with me. 

Too bad I can’t write this up and 
send it home—just to show that there 
is some virtue in a college education 
It would make a whale of a Sunday 
feature, but of course Dick is so modest 
that if I mentioned it my friendship 
with him would be forfeited, fraternity 
brother or no fraternity brother, and I 
care too much about that. 

Dick tells me you're sitting pretty. 
Good luck and let me know if you come 
this way. 

Fraternally yours, 
Ivor Drake. 


Ned Grier received the letter in Ok 
homa, read it and tore it up. Dick alway 
had been a kind of a prude—not exact) 
that—but, oh well, who wouldn’t rescut 
a pretty lady in distress? But why the 
hell be so fussy and bring in a Chink 
chaperon and be in such a hurry te shi 
her off? Take what the gods send! 

“Give all the girls a whirl” was Neds 
slogan. Love them and leave them. Wha 
did a little kiss matter? Ridiculous for 
girls to take such things seriously. He 
didn’t. Plenty of time to settle dow 
when you marry. 

He’d settle down all right when ht 
married Enid. There was a gitl; bed 
marry her. Damned lucky thing old Dic 
had gotten away from Paris betore 
had time to start any romantic busines 
with Enid; two old friends meeting 2! 
foreign country might start anything. 

What if she had fallen for Dick? The 
so often fall for those big, strong, siles 
men. But Dick wasn't so silent whe 
vou knew him—great old scout Dick. zB, 
like to see the old boy,” he mused. 
ought to be coming back this summer. » 
wonder if he’ll come East. Just as ¥© 
if he doesn’t come East too soon, though 
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t it up to Enid the first good 

i tt * But I m not so sure about 

+ at that. Enid is not the kind of a girl 
sho weal her heart on her sleeve.” 

.. determined that on her return to 

ew York he would make it very clear to 

e was in earnest. 

ot her mother would be coming 

home from Paris soon for Dave’s wed- 

He'd see that he was in New York 


for that, all right. 


ND he was. When Ned left Okla- 

homa, it wasn’t so easy getting a 
a yacation—he’d only worked for the 
company a year. But, as his uncle was 

, director, Ned’s immediate superior 
ined his eyes to this unusual procedure 
ind ostensibly sent Ned to New York on 
important business 

Ned was on the pier when Enid’s ship 
wrived. She was genuinely glad to see 
him. a 

“This is a surprise, 
drove up-town with him. 
were out West.” 

“I came East just to meet you, Enid,” 
he said, bending that fine, fair head of his. 

Of course, Enid was flattered. Who 
wouldn’t be? 

But—but—suppose it had been Dick 
there at the gang-plank? Her heart sank 
alittle at the thought of Dick. 

Enid was very lonely for Dick. 

But Ned was so attentive, so devoted. 
Her loneliness was relieved by his con- 
stant efforts to see her and please her. 

Soon she was accustomed to them, and 
relied on his daily telephone message. 

“Are you busy tonight, Enid?” 

“No? Shall we go to the theater, or 
would you rather see a picture?” 

Every day. Every evening when she 
was free. 

One evening they were walking on the 
Mall. There was a band concert, and 
people were coming away. It happened 
right by Robert Burns’ statue with Shake- 
ay opposite. Enid never forgot that 


"Se had said: 

“Heard from Dick lately?” 

“Haven't heard from Dick directly for 
some time,” he replied. ‘Must be very 
much occupied. But I did hear of him 
through Ivor Drake. Had a letter from 
him before I left Oklahoma in which he 
spoke of Dick. He’s seen a lot of him in 

i, 

“Who's Ivor Drake?” asked Enid. “It 
wems as if I had heard my brother Dave 
seak of him.” 

“A fraternity brother of ours—was a 
snior when we entered.” 

Enid hesitated a moment, then asked: 

“Wonder when he’ll be coming home?” 

“Not any sooner than he can help it, 
according to Ivor’s report. 

“Really!” There was such keen inquiry 
in her voice that it demanded an answer. 

Ned, alarmed at her interest in Dick, 
‘ought quickly. 

“Dick’s got an Eurasian girl living in 
tis house with him,” he said in a re- 

tone. “Iv ‘ 
beauty” Ivor says she’s a 


He lit a cigaret. 
queer feeling which Enid had felt 
throat when Ned intimated that 
Wasn’t in a hurry to come home sud- 
became agony. 


she said as she 
“T thought you 
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Her arm sagged weakly in the crook 
of Ned’s where it rested. 

Mrs. Monroe thought her daughter’s 
face looked wan as she kissed her good 
night. “Poor child. She’s tired. She’s 
been doing too much. She'll be all right 
after a good night’s sleep.” 

But it was a long while before Enid 
got to sleep. Dick—an Eurasian girl— 
she’d read about such things in books—a 
half-caste. Dick—it couldn’t be! What 
was she like? She shuddered. Had he 
forgotten that first kiss? Had it meant 
nothing to him? And that evening in 
Parjs—she had been sure he meant to tell 
her he loved her. 

That first kiss of Dick’s had stayed with 
Enid all across the three thousand miles 





of ocean and all that year at school. It | 


never cooled on her mouth. It was with 
her for months after—for many years 
after—— 

The next evening when Ned brought 
Enid home from a dinner party, he didn’t 
take her arm. She took his, tossed back 
her pretty head and began flirting with 
him. 

Propinquity is a dangerous and most 
insidious thing—getting used to a person, 
having him near, not having to make an 
effort in conversation, comradeship, Pla- 
tonic friendship. But Platonic friendship 
ends with the first kiss. 

Two nights later when they stood at 
the door of Mrs. Monroe’s drawing-room 
saying good night, Ned took Enid in his 
arms and kissed her. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HOME-COMING 
ICK’S time was up in Shanghai. He 
had worked hard and well. When 
he went in to bid Harding, the manager, 
farewell, Harding congratulated Dick on 
his industry and devotion to duty. 

“By the way,” Harding went on, eye- 
ing the tall young Westerner admiringly, 
“I’ve just received word that your salary 
will be raised beginning the first of next 
month. That’s a good way to begin your 
work at home. Good luck. Hope you 
have a fine trip. You're a lucky devil to 
be getting back to the States.” 

Lucky to be getting back to the States! 
Yes, he was lucky, Dick mused, going 





back to Enid with his salary raised to a | 


point that made marriage possible. 

That settled it. He would stop over a 
few days with his family in San Fran- 
cisco and then head straight East and 
ask Enid to marry him. They might 
have to wait a year; but he’d ask her. 


His Chinese boys had packed all of his | 


belongings and the presents he was tak- 
ing to his family and friends. But it was 
with his own hands that Dick packed the 
beautiful Mandarin coat which he had 
bought for Enid. 

Ivor Drake came to see him off. 


“Don’t forget to ring up the house 
when you get to San Francisco. I might 
be there.” 
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You're getting nearer.” 
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How clearly he could see her face with 
those deep-blue eyes looking at him. He 
could see them as they had looked at him 
back there at boarding-school the first 
day he had met her—she was only four- 
teen then—and he could see them as he 
had looked into their depths that night 
of the prom at college, when he had 
kissed her—that one kiss. 

He would wire her from San Francisco. 
She and her mother were on the Eastern 
coast now. hey had gone there to at- 
tend the wedding of Dave, her brother, 
but Enid would probably be coming West 
soon, for Dave and his bride were going 
to live on a ranch in southern California. 

Ned had gotten there from Oklahoma 
all right. The last he had heard from 
him was that he was planning his vacation 
so that he could be in New York at that 
time. Of course he had done it, and had 
had Enid’s company whenever he wasn’t 
flirting with other girls. Ned always got 
his own way somehow or other. 

Enid hadn’t written him much, but then 
she was always shy about’ expressing her- 
self in letters. Girls didn’t write letters 
nowadays. 

And now he was coming through the 
Golden Gate. There—there was his home. 

He stood on deck impatient for the 
ship to dock. Enid—Enid—his beautiful 
Enid. He was in the same land with her 
now. They would meet soon; she was 
waiting for him to come to her. Enid 
would never have given her lips to him 
as she had that night unless she cared. 
That kiss had surely meant that she 
loved him. 


AN FRANCISCO. His mother and 

father welcoming him—his mother’s 
tears on his cheek and his father’s proud 
pat on his shoulder. Teal ducks for din- 
ner and a bottle of old California red 
wine. 

He’d go out and wire right after dinner. 

“Oh, Dick dear,” his mother said after 
coffee, “I forgot to tell you. There’s a 
telegram for you. Came this morning. 
It’s there on the hall table.” 

Dick went out into the hall, picked up 
the yellow envelop and tore it open. 


HURRY EAST OLD TIMER AND BE BEST 
MAN AT OUR WEDDING ON THE TWEN- 
TIETH OF THIS MONTH. 

ENID AND NED. 


Dick stood for a moment looking at the 
telegram. Then he held it closer to his 
eyes and read it over again—like a child 
to whom reading is new. 

He couldn’t go back into the library 
and talk any more about China or Ceylon 
or India. He turned quickly and went 
out on the porch. 

He looked across the bay where he had 
looked when he was a little fellow and 
had imagined himself sailing back into 
that bay from a long voyage across that 
mysterious sea beyond. 

He'd solved the great mystery of that 
big ocean. It was his. He knew it. But 
he’d come home to find a still greater 
mystery. He had just touched it—the 
mystery of life. 

Enid and Ned. Dick saw them in each 
other’s arms. He saw Enid’s little hands 
in that light wavy hair of Ned’s. Was 
the same blue flame in her eyes for Ned 
which he had seen? 
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When he could reason calmly, he tried 
to fathom what had happened. He had 
been so sure of Enid’s affection. He 
hadn’t dreamed that she had loved Ned. 
And Ned, with his light affairs, didn’t 
seem to have capacity for a serious, abid- 
ing love. 

How could he stand it? What was he 
to do? He couldn’t be resentful toward 
Ned. Nor could he reproach Enid. Why, 
he had never mentioned love to Enid. He 
should have told her that night of the 
prom. He would have if that miserable 
Pearl hadn’t startled them. Why hadn’t 
he written? 

His big heart was breaking. What 
would be the use now? How could he get 
out of going to the wedding? 

But that wasn’t sporting. 
to see them married. 

That beautiful Chinese robe—he’d 
never see her in it. What would he do 
with it? No one else should have it. 
It was blue, deep, deep blue, like her eyes. 

How could he ever look at it? The 
thought of unpacking his trunks and 
looking at it made his throat tighten. 

It was hers. He had thought it would 
be the first thing in her trousseaun By 
now, everyday things were coming home 
that she would wear when shé was Ned’s 
wife. 

But he had bought it for her. He'd 
send it as an engagement present. An 
engagement present—Enid going to marry 
another man. 

His mind roved over the past, but all 
the while there was the thought that Enid 
was lost to him—lost—and Ned had won 
her. But that wasn’t surprising. Ned 
was the fellow, after all. Everybody 
loved him—men, women, children and 
dogs. 

At last Dick pulled himself together, 
lit a cigaret and walked back to the li- 
brary to his father and mother. He tried 
several times to tell them the devastating 
news, but the words wouldn’t come. Then 
he’ finally said with a brave attempt at 
humor—which only his mother saw was 
a sham: 

“Well, Ned’s gone and done it.” 

“Done what?” asked his father, a look 
of proud love in his eyes. 

“He and Enid Monroe are to be mar- 
ried on the twentieth; they want me to 
be best man.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed his father. “I re- 
member her at your commencement. 
Struck me as a splendid girl.” 

His mother, watching him with pene- 
trating eyes, said nothing, but smiled a 
sad little smile. 

“Guess weddings must be contagious,” 
suggested his father. “I see her brother 
was just married and is coming out to his 
new ranch after their honeymoon. I un- 
derstand they have a fine place down at 
Serana.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, eager to get on any 
other subject. “I hear it is a very fine 
property and that there’s a lake on the 
top of the mountain.” 

“Volcanic formation,” his father ex- 
plained. “Rather unusual in this part of 
the country; a regular crater lake.” 

The conversation went on. He tried to 
play up to it, but when his mother came 
over to kiss him good night, smoothed 
back his rebellious black hair from his 
forehead and said she was so happy to 
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He’d have 


have her boy home Dick almost Cried oy 
for fear g 


what was in his heart. But 
hurting her, he held back. 

At last his father rose to say 
night. It was early yet, and as Dick 
mother looked at him questioningly bis 
eye roved to the door. “Guess T'll wa 
der down to the club and see the fel. 
lows!” he said. 

He took his hat from the table pu 
it on slowly and walked down the ster 
steps in front of his house. 

The next day it was all over town thy 
the night before Dick Grant had had 3 
crying jag at the club. 


HE trip East was a nightmare. Ty 
parties before the wedding an orde| 
Then there was the dinner for the br. 
dal party on the night before the wedding 
Enid took Dick’s hand and Ned's, afte 
the other guests were gone, and d 
them into the room where her lovely gilts 
—silver and crystal and rich fabrics for 
the new home—were ranged on tables, 

She darted to a little chest of ebony 
and dragged out of it a royal-blue Chin 
robe—Dick’s robe of the” lotus flowers 
and, hugging it to her, twirled befor 
them. Ned’s eyes were fixed on her with 
hunger and pride. 

The chest was lined with sandalwood 
and from the folds of the robe the del 
cate perfume was wafted to Dick. 

“See how beautiful it is! A dear friend 
thought of me—a moment—far away in 
that fabulous Chinese city!” 

Why did her voice thin and dwindle as 
she spoke those last words? Why did ber 
blue eyes cling and question for a 
moment? 

In after years Dick’s memories of this 
scene were a blur of questioning blue eyes, 
a voice like a lament in the dark, and- 
sandalwood perfume... 

There he was standing with Ned at the 
altar, with the wedding-ring in his pocke 
—the ring which was to be the symbd 
and mark of the ceremony that wa 
upon them. It hurt, terribly, like a twist- 
ing knife in his side. 

There she came like a beautiful lily, 
walking with that great grace and dignity 
which were hers; her heavy satin tra 
pulling back until it outlined her figure 
like a marble statue with a thin sheaf d 
drapery sculptured over it. . 

Dick couldn’t see her eyes. She didnt 
raise them until she was almost at the 
altar. She looked first at Ned and the 
for a moment her eyes rested on Dick 
He felt suddenly weak all over. 

“Enid—Enid, my darling,” his beat 
cried out. “Why do you look at me like 
that? Why do your lovely eyes reproach 
me? Is it distrust? God, why should 
be? You've looked at me like that ever 
since I came for your wedding. What has 
been puzzling you? When did that doubt 
begin? What caused it? What is & 
Enid? You haven't even treated me & 
if we were the good friends we are—evel 
if you didn’t love me. Enid, Enid. Wn 
did you look at me—you know 
love——”’ 

He caught himself. There he was stand- 
ing at the altar with Enid who loved & 
other man; the minister was saying the 
words which would make Enid the wilt 
of Ned; he was taking the ring out? 
his pocket to give to Ned to put on 
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was tearing his soul with 


- and he I 
|= No, no, it could not be! 


~* her! 

— 
» She was walking out of the church 
iehind Enid and Ned, the organ pealing 
‘wously and every one smiling at the 
handsome couple. 
ee wedding party at the table after- 
ward. Toasting the bride and groom. 
The anguish of it! And then a further 

here he was up in the guest-room 
telping Ned tie his tie and putting the 


ings into his bag. 
tore, old -— said — his 
ipping Ned’s as they were leaving 
— You're the luckiest man in 
orld.” 
a they come!” Dick was caught 
with the crowd of young people at the 
foot of the stairs, confetti showering over 
him. Out of the front door and running 
iefore the bride and groom to the auto- 
mobile. Just as Dick was about to close 
the door, Enid reached out her hand and, 
before he knew it, he had bent over and 
kissed it. 

“J have my royal-blue robe with me, 

ick.” she whispered. 
~ why did she say that! The 
kimona which he had thought she would 
wear on their wedding trip—the gown 
which he had loved because it was to be 
wrapped around her dear body. He had 
imagined her lying on a sofa with him 
coming in and kneeling beside her. She 
might have had breakfast in it the first 
morning after their wedding. But now! 

He looked after the motor until some 
one slapped him on the back and shouted, 
‘Come with me to drink the happy 
couple’s health.” 

When he reached the buffet, he took a 
lng draft of champagne and _ then 
threaded his way through the guests and 
up to the room he and Ned had just left. 

It was some time before the rest of the 
convivial party realized that Dick was 
not with them. 


N THE subway the next morning on 

the way down-town to the headquar- 
ters of the oil company in Wall Street, 
aman across the aisle from Dick turned 
a page of his newspaper, and Dick saw 
Enid’s picture with those eyes looking 
straight at him. He got up quickly and 
waited at the door until the guard opened 
tat the next station. 

Down Lafayette Street he tore, and 
when he reached the confusing cross-cur- 
tents of traffic where the Brooklyn Bridge 
begins its span across the East River he 
had to dodge quickly as he had in foot- 

to evade a tackle—a big truck had 
shaved his shoulder. He hardly knew 
where he was headed for. 

However, the discipline of his military 
school training and the stiff grueling of 
s recent experience in business put him 
a ease when he reported to his chief. 

It did not relieve his misery to find 
‘hat he had distinctly made good in China, 
and { important duties were to be as- 
“ged to him in America. Somehow or 
rep managed to hold up his end of 
versation and to leave his chief 
more than ever impressed with his abil- 
ty, but when the door closed behind him 
ense gave way. 
left, however, some of the 
Cast wise looks at each other. 


One of them said, “Old Dick never was 
much of a booze fighter, but I guess that 
wedding was too much for him.” 

“T’ll say it was,” said another. “That 
boy looks all in.” 

In the afternoon Dick called on Mrs. 
Grier, Ned’s mother, whose home had 
been his since he was a little chap. It} 
was not even necessary for him to ring 
the bell. He had carried a key to the 
Grier house since he and Ned were jun- 
iors at the military academy. 

He tried to put some of the old boyish- 
ness into his voice as he mounted the 
stairs and called to Mrs. Grier, giving | 
the whistle which was the old signal be- 
tween Ned and himself. 

He found her lying on the sofa in her 
sitting-room, exhausted after the wedding. 

Dick bent low to kiss the woman he | 
loved next to his mother, and as he did 
so she tightened her arms around his 
neck and he felt a moisture on his cheeks | 
as she straightened. He almost fell on| 
his knees beside her—if he could only 
have given way and told her how his 
heart was breaking! 

“Well,” she said, “it was a beautiful 
wedding. How lovely Enid looked. What | 
calmness and dignity the dear child has | 
for her twenty years. I am very for- 
tunate to have such a daughter, Dick.” 

“You are, Mrs. Grier. Enid is the fin- 
est girl I ever knew.” He stopped short. 

“Yes,” she continued. “It’s a wonder- 
ful thing to have a girl whom you have 
known since she was a child come into the 
family. You are absolutely certain how 
she will turn out. Ned’s father and I 
are more than delighted with the match, 
even if it will be pretty lonely for us| 
now. | 

“But Ned has arranged a transfer to | 
the New York office and he is bound to 
be located here for a while,” Dick said, 
trying to find comfort for another when 
he could find none for himself. “It isn’t 
as if you were losing him entirely.” 

“Oh, no, but you know the old rhyme: 











A daughter’s a daughter all her life 
But a son’s a son till he takes a wife. 


And that is the way it should be. I’m 
sure they will be very happy. I think 
Ned has always been in love with Enid.” 

How Dick wanted to confess, “So have 
I, perhaps more!” 

They were silent for a while, Mrs. 
Grier looking wistfully out of the window. 

“You'd better bring your bags up here, 
Dick, and move into Ned’s room. We 
should like so much to have you with us 
while you're in New York.” 

“That’s very kind of you, Mrs. Grier, | 
and I appreciate it, but I’m leaving to- 
night for the West.” 

“Oh, you won't be back when they 
return?” 

“Sorry, I’m ordered to the office in San 
Francisco.” 

Thank God he wouldn’t be there when 
the pair came back from their honey- 
moon! 

“Oh, that will be nice for your mother,” 
went on his best friend’s mother. “But I 
suppose you'll be the next to go.” 

“Go where?” Dick asked vaguely. 

“Why get married, you silly boy,” she 
laughed. 

Get married—married to any one but 
Enid—great God! 
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Dick knew that Mrs. Grier was en- 
tirely unconscious of the pain she was 
| causing him, but he couldn’t stand much 
more. Without pursuing the conversa- 
tion, he arose abruptly and kissed her 
good-bye. 

“No, don’t get up, Mrs. Grier. I’ve 
got to run. Say good-bye to Mr. Grier 
for me and give my love to Ned and Enid 
when they come back.” 

He was off down the stairs—those same 
stairs he and Ned had run down so often, 
the stairs on which they had eyed each 
other the first night they had worn their 
tuxedos, not quite sure that their ties 
were tied right, and then called to take 
Enid and a friend to a dance. 

It would be better to leave New York. 
Everything reminded him of her. 

He'd go up to the park and try to 
walk off some of his depression. There 
was St. Thomas’s where they were mar- 
ried yesterday—yesterday. 

The Plaza—he could remember her in 
a green velvet suit with fur up around 
her neck and a perky little turban on her 
head. It was the first time her mother 
had ever allowed her to go anywhere to 
dance in the afternoon, and then it was 
only because she was going with Ned and 
himself. 

Mrs. Edward Fairchild Grier she was 
now. She was Grier’s. 

He swung into the park at Sherman’s 
statue and as he passed the golden horse- 
man, he read: “War is Hell.” 

“Love is Heil,” he thought. 

There was the lake. He could see them 
skating on it—Enid in the middle and 
Ned on one side and himself on the other, 
her little hand clutching his tightly. He 
knew the very place on his arm where 
her head came. And now her head was 
resting on Ned’s 

God, this was awful. This was not 
loyal to old Ned—he shouldn’t think such 
black thoughts. Why, he was coveting 
his neighbor’s wife, and his neighbor was 
his best-beloved friend; closer than a 
twin brother might have been. God, what 
a cad! 

He'd pull out of this! 


hard and stern. 
A SHORT time before the train was 
due to depart, he went back to the 
hotel, threw his things into his bags and 
went to the Grand Central. Even there 
he could see her as she and Dave, her 
brother, and Ned had come to see him off 
so often on his trips to his Western home. 

Soon after the train pulled out, he 
went into the dining-car and ordered din- 
ner. He couldn’t seem to swallow for 
the lump in his throat. 

He hurriedly paid the check and went 
| back to his car. They were getting on 
|up the Hudson now. Old Storm King 
| mountain would be just across there. He 
was glad it was dark so that he couldn’t 
look across the river and see the school 
up on the hill where he had first met her. 

“Porter, please make up my berth,” 
Dick said quickly, in a husky voice. 

He wanted to get away, away from 
everybody; he wanted to be alone where 
he wouldn’t have to wear a mask. 
| As soon as his berth was made up, he 
| undressed quickly and went to bed. Oh, 
Enid—Enid. 

He curled up like a little boy and cov- 
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His eyes grew 


ered his face with his arm. His 

shoulders shook. He cried for the pe 
time since his mother had left him A 
military academy when he was taal 
years old. 

When he reached Chicago, Dick dic 
bother to telephone his friends a be 
usually did; he did not even go to a howd 
to wait for his train to San Francisg 
He simply went from one station to : 
other and sat there in the Waiting som 
until his train was made up. 

It didn’t matter where he was, 

He wanted to get home. Work. Work 
That was the thing. He had a great 
chance now. On account of his conne. 
tions on the West Coast, the company hai 
given him a good post : 

But what difference did it make? Whe 
was the incentive? What joy can ther 
be in success for a man if he can't ta 
his laurel wreath and lay it on the knes 
of his beloved? 

Would Enid care now that she yy 
Ned’s wife how he got on? And show 
he want her to care? Was that right? 

Of course, there were his mother a 
father waiting and expecting him to mi 
them proud. He’d try. But how dif. 
ent it would be if he were striving jg 
Enid, too. 

Every boyhood ambition of Didi 
dimmed as he traveled across the coni- 
nent. But when he reached his om 
country and stocd on the platform of th 
observation car and saw the great mow- 
tains of California with their tall pines 
something resurrected within him. 
held his head higher. He drank in th 
life-giving air of the high Sierras, smiled 
and said to himself as he so often had t 
Ned: “Richard is himself again.” 

And when Mr. and Mrs. Grant me 
their boy at the Oakland station, they 
thought they had never seen him look # 
handsome and strong 

“He’s all wrapped up in this new pot 
tion in the company,” said his father thi 
evening after Dick had gone to be 
“He'll make his way.” 

“He’s never disappointed us ye 
Father,” Mrs. Grant said and waited: 
moment. “And I don’t believe he evt 
will.” / 

“Do you notice the look of determin 
tion in his face?” asked his father. ‘t 
would take a lot to beat a man withi 
jaw like his.” ] 

“Yes, dear,” said his mother quietl 
“There’s a different expression in Dick 
face. He looks as if he had conquer 
something.” 

Up-stairs in his room, Dick was saya 
the same thing to himself. “I can't fa 
down on this. I can’t disappoint thea 
and, by God, I won't! And besides [¢ 
be disappointing old Ned and Eri¢— 


CHAPTER VIII 
HONEY MOON 
F COURSE, it had all been — 
citing for Enid . . . the wedding ; 
all the presents and that lovely suite # 
the Ritz the first night they were marnee 
And all those beautiful clothes and beint 
called Mrs. Grier; the new initials F 
luggage and the tiny diamond circlet 
a wedding-ring. cum 
And now it was delightful here in Ja 
Easton’s camp up on Big Wolf 
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“ uldn’t have found a better place 
Be iapeymoon, darling,” Ned said 
afternoon as he lay sprawled in a 
facing his beautiful young wife. 
omn's perfect,” said Enid. “But I only 
t you, dearest. 
Oh Enid, I'm so happy. 
t?” 
“Yes, Ned,” she answered. 
Ned paddled quietly for a while and 
“ed the canoe under an overhanging 
branch of a tree, lifted his arm and held 
a to the bough until the canoe was 
ite still. 
One he leaned forward and kissed 
faid. With his hand resting on her knee 
said: ; 
"t was a lucky thing that my family 
gat me up to the military academy. If 
Thadn’t gone there I never would have 
inown Dave as well as I did and I might 
sever have met you, darling. Of course I 
might have met you at dances here in 
New York, but it was because old Dick 
and Dave and myself were so thick that 
Icame to know you. Just think, Enid, 
weve known each other since we were 


Are you, 


“Yes.” she answered. “And now 
Dave's married and you and I are mar- 


“Dick’s the only one left.” 

They sat in silence for a while, then 
Enid spoke. 

“Ned, dear, how—how under the sun 
could a fine boy like Dick Grant do what 
he’s done? I never could imagine Dick 
entertaining the thought of having a 
mistress—it doesn’t seem possible. He’s 
not that kind. But to be living openly 
with an Eurasian girl—it’s just too ter- 
tible. I can’t feel the same about him. 
It must be a frightful disappointment to 
you. 

Ned straightened up to steer the canoe 
out of the little nook where they had 
been lying. 

“You never can tell about a fellow,” 
he said, “when it comes to women.” 

He paddled out quickly into the lake. 
The next moment he and she were dis- 
cussing the decoration of the living-room 
of their new apartment. 

They paddled to the landing and walked 
w to their cabin, Ned’s arm around his 
bride's waist. He took her into their 
reom. 

“Want to go in for a swim before din- 
ner, dearest?” he asked. 

“No, dear, I think I'll rest,” Enid re- 
plied. 


N® changed into his bathing-suit. 
Then he leaned over Enid as she 
lay on the bed, took her in his arms and 


‘You are happy, aren’t you, Enid?” 

She smiled and kissed him as an an- 
swer. As he left the room Enid thought 
that the Greek gods would have looked 
like wy they had worn bathing-suits. 


Of Course she was happy. This was all 
very thrilling: to have a husband, to be 
* married woman, to waken in the 
morning with his kiss and to go to sleep 
# night in his arms; to waken in the 
night and feel him close; to put your 
pe around his neck and feel him turn 

hold you close; to kiss you and then 


It was all very wonderful. But Enid 
knew . . . she could not formulate it be- 
cause it wasn’t a clear, concise thought; | 
she simply felt in a hazy way that it was 
not Ned her lover, her husband, who had 
led her into this garden of delight and 
transported her to unimagined joys. It 
was Ned the man—Ned the male with 
whom she had mated. 

How strange to be Ned’s wife—it was 
Dick who had awakened her young heart | 
and body. It was Dick she had cherished 
in her heart. It was Dick that she had 
dreamed of marrying and for whom she 
would have borne children. 

But that dream had been shattered that | 
night in Central Park when Ned had told 
her of the girl Dick loved in Shanghai. | 
She had turned her pent-up craving for | 
love to Ned. He had kindled her desire | 
the night he had kissed her in the door- 
way of her mother’s drawing-room. She | 
had yielded her lips and promised to be 
his wife. He had not kindled a love in 
her soul. A love for Dick smoldered 
there like a sacred flame on an altar. 

Who could tell her? Her mind couldn’t. 
Her thinking mind was blurred by the 
blood coursing through her veins when 
the man Ned kissed her. She thought 
that was love. 

Now, as she lived through the long 
days of her honeymoon she realized that 
she had not married for love. She had 
been blind as she had walked to the altar. 


ES, the days were long. This simple 

life in the mountains was rather 
boring. And Ned was not so amusing 
He repeated his jokes, but she still 
laughed at them. 

Naturally the planning for the apart- 
ment was interesting; to have a home of | 
your own and give dinners and have the 
girls in for lunch. Enid and Ned had 
much to discuss, and yet the days lagged. | 

But all the while there was an insistent 
thought which kept leaping into her mind 
—a little house in California with roses 
and geraniums which grew like a great 
vine. 

And that beautiful Chinese robe Dick | 
had given her. Why was it a fascinating 
temptation to her to look at it and 
handle it, to allow her hands to pass 
gently over its satiny smoothness as if it 
were something alive and gave her a sense 
of nearness to—she must not think that. 

Dick had given it to her for an engage- 
ment present and had told her that he 
had bought it in Shanghai. Why? he 
didn’t know that she was engaged then. 
He didn’t know that until he got back. 
There must have been some great thought 
behind a gift like that. He hadn’t merely 
gone into a shop and bought her a present. 
He had selected it for her—he must have. 
Nothing purchased offhand could possibly 
be as becoming as that robe would be to 
her, for she had marked how the blue 
matched her eyes. 

But she had never put it on. Not 
even for a moment. She loved it and | 
yet she resented it. It represented China | 
to her and China meant that Oriental | 
woman with whom Dick had lived and 
whom he loved and caressed. 

Perhaps he had bought one for her. 
She might even have assisted him in se- 
lecting Enid’s. Oh, it must have been 
a mistake! 
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“Dick, Dick,” her heart cried, “if only 
we could have is 

But such feelings 
ridiculous. 

At any rate, she had some satisfaction. 
If he had cared so little for her that he 
40uld kiss her and then go to the other 
side of the world and take an inferior 
woman, a half-caste, to his heart, she'd 
at least shown him how little she had 
cared—she’d married before he had, any- 
way. She’d shown him. 

And Ned was a dear and so good-look- 
ing and popular, and he was a wonderful 
dancer. And such a physique! Very 
proud of her husband’s looks was Enid. 
And that is a tremendous satisfaction at 
twenty. 

The two weeks were nearly up. 
was obliged to return to the office, and 
Jim Easton was bringing up a party. 

Enid sang while she packed her trunk 
and, as Ned held her in his arms before 
they left the room where they had loved, 
she was thinking how nice it would be 
to get back to New York. 

It was good that Enid had come from 
stern stock—ancestors who had conquered 
a new country and held it for their own. 
Among her forebears were colonial judges, 
grim and unyielding, an early governor 
who had ruled his colony with an iron 
hand. In every war of her country had 
her family’s blood been shed. The for- 
titude of her ancestors flowed in her veins. 
She, too, was going into a strange coun- 
try where there might be heartbreaking 
disappointments and perhaps hardships 
with which to grapple. 

Ned was her husband. She was his 
wife. For him she had affection. He 
had offered to her the chalice of love 
she had drunk of it deep draughts 

Are all marriages like this? How does 
one know? She was married to him. She 
would be a good wife and mother to his 
children. She would preside over his home 
with dignity and conscience. Perhaps, 
after all, that was the important thing in 
marriage. 


were awful—no, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE INVITATION 


Get away from it, Dick had planned. 
Avoid Enid and Ned. That sounded 
easy. But when Ned’s letter came telling 
of their honeymoon in the Adirondacks 
and how happy he was and how much 
they both wanted to see him, Dick had 
almost as hard a day as those days on 
the train. 

The next day he hurled himself into 
his work; his brain was so busy that he 
thought of them only in flashes. 

Several times during the year he had 
the opportunity of going East for the 
company, but he managed to make it 
appear that it would be better to send 
another man. 

How different from other years. New 
York! But to him now New York was 





Ned 


NEXT MONTH. 


For the first time since her marriage to Ned, Enid is brought face to face with the man she 


really loves, Dick Grant. 


almost a terror. He didn’t know how he 
could see Enid again as Ned’s wife. 

As the months wore on he grew 
stronger. He never had felt any bitter- 
ness. That wasn’t fair, and Richard 
Grant was just—an honest thinker. It 
was the gnawing ache which was his 
misery. 

“Stay away from New York; stay away 
from there. That’s the thing. Keep 
away from temptation.” 

He laughed to himself. Temptation 
wasn’t the word. Torment, that was it. 
Stay away from the torment. 

But the torment came across the three 
thousand miles to him. It started with 
a letter from Ned. 


Dear old Dick: 

Enid and I are going West early in 
July to spend my vacation at Serana, 
Dave's ranch. We are coming by way 
of San Francisco and hope you will be 
in town. Enid says she is the original 
tenderfoot and already is getting nervous 
about the great open spaces. 


Then a paragraph devoted to business. 
Shortly after Ned’s letter arrived, Dave 
called Dick on the long-distance tele- 
phone. 
" “Hello, Dick.” 

“That you, Dave?” 

“Yes. You know Ned and Enid are 
coming out?” 

“Yes, Ned wrote me.” 

“Why don’t you take your vacation 
now and come down for the month they 
are here?” 

“That's very kind of you, Dave, but 
I’m afraid I can’t get away just now. 
Pretty busy these days.” 

“But you've a vacation coming to you.” 

“Not just now.” 

“Then make it the first week-end you 
can.” 

“T’ll do that. 

“Well, so long. Come on down as 
soon as you can. Just send a wire and 
come along; I’ve got a new horse for you 
to try.” 

Dick had really planned to take his 
vacation about the time of Ned and Enid’s 
arrival, but after his talk with Dave and 
the insistent invitation he asked his chief 
if he could have his vacation changed— 
he'd rather have a month in the winter. 

He wouldn’t turn Dave down and refuse 
flatly. It would have been the most nat- 
ural thing in the world for him to spend 
a month at Dave’s ranch with his old 
friends. Wherever they were, it was a 
foregone conclusion that the trio would 
gather together if possible. And they all 
knew that he loved ranch life, and espe- 
cially ranch life in the mountains with 
long, hard trails to ride, better than any- 
thing on earth. But this could not be. 
He couldn’t stand to be there with Ned 
and Enid for a whole month and know 
that they were close to him night and 
day. And to know that Enid was Ned’s 
Wife and that she loved him. 

No, there was no necessity for subject- 


Thanks.” 


ing himself to that punishment. It 
hard enough when they were in the Eas 
but to live close to them—that he woul 
not stand. 

When word came that it would be 
isfactory for him to wait until New 
for his vacation, he breathed a Breat sigh 
of relief. That was over. If Enid a 
Ned came by the northern route to Se 
Francisco he could be out of town, 

But that was a shabby way to treat g 
Ned. And besides he wanted to mlad 
He couldn’t let this interfere with ther 
long years of friendship 

He'd have to face it. That's all the 


was to it. 


S°: WHEN he received news that Ne 
7 and Enid were coming via San Fran. 
cisco for the special purpose of seeing 
him, he said to his mother: 

“Dear, Enid and Ned will be in tom 
fora few days, week after next. I though 
you might want to give a dinner {gr 
them.” 

“How lovely!” exclaimed Mrs, Grant 
“We'll make out the list right now 
Wouldn’t you like to invite them to sty 
here, dear? It would be so nice to hav 
them. Your father would like it, too,” 

‘“No—no thank you, Mother. Theyr 
only stopping over on their way to Sera 
Ned wired me to get rooms at the & 
Francis.” 

The day they were to arrive he ws 
awake with the sun. He breakfasted 
before his mother and father came down. 
To the St. Francis he went and saw with 
his own eyes that the room was likes 
bridal bower with the beautiful flowers 
of his country. Enid loved flowers. Wait! 
She’d never really seen flowers; wait until 
she saw the flowers of California. 

He looked at his watch. He’d planned 
to take the day off. Before he knewit 
he was on the train going to Sacrament 
to meet and surprise them there. 

He rode through the hot valley. Ask 
walked back and forth on the platfom 
waiting for the Overland to come ® 
sight, he thought the time would nevt 
pass. And the train was on time, too. 

The whistle blew. There she came dj 
dusty like a veteran home from the wi 
after her pull across the continent a 
over the Rockies. 

Dick jumped on the train and startel 
through the cars, peering into each com 
partment. The next car and the net 
Then he suddenly saw Ned with his long 
legs stretched out and his feet on t& 
seat opposite—Enid’s shining head silt 
gled against his shoulder and her 
lying in his. 

He stood for a moment to catch ls 
breath. ; 

“Dick!” from Enid, and a louder, )o 
ful “Dick!” from Ned 

Enid reached right up and kissed bin 
In the confusion of sharp slaps 
back and wringing of hands the flush # 
Dick’s face passed unnoticed. 





In the next instalment of Helen Schermerhorn Young's vital novel, 
Enid finds that duty, loyalty, tradition are flimsy barriers against the flood-tide of love. 
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A Sense of Humor 
Helps Me Over 
Rough Places 


—continued from page 29 


writer keyboard and writes itself. 


> see him . the B. I. struck me and the 
With thei Muses came down and hung garlands on 


wy head. 1 was inspired; this was the 
} all there kind of story that would make editors 

invite me for week-ends. 

Whang-whang-rattlety-clatter I went on 


that Ned Hil we typewriter. 

_— ¢ ty 

San Frap. was a knock on the door, and 
Of seeing MM sien I opened it a man was outside. 


Is this Homer Croy?” 

“Yes.” , 

With that he reached into his pocket 
nd pulled out a leather strap and looped 
+ over his shoulders. 


4 in town 
I though 
Inner for 


s. Grant #7) just take that there typewriter 
ght now. Miiben please.” ; 

m to stay HM And he did—I hadn’t paid my rent on 
e to have Mi for some time. 


t, too It was a terrible blow. But after a 


Theyit Mime I was able to laugh at it; it wasn’t 
0 Seran. My: bad as it seemed, I told myself, and 
t the % Himanaged to finish the story by long 


und and then went to my friend’s office, 
ater hours, and copied it on an office 
ypewriter and sold it. Later I put that 
situation into another story and sold it. 
The way to take Jericho is not to storm 
he walls, but to march seven times 
ound it'and blow a trumpet. That is 
what the Bible says. And it is true. It 
is easier to make people like you by first 
ia making them laugh than to try to bull- 


e he was 
eakfasted 
me down 
saw with 
as like a 
| flowers 
rs. Wait 


1 planned de them. Nobody wants to be bull- 
» knew it HRdozed, nobody wants to be forced into 


wmething. Make ‘em laugh and they 


are yours. 


READ in a success magazine once 


platform 
that the way to win success was to 


come 2 


ld never make a favorable impression before the 
e, too, fperson saw you. And then it gave as an 
came al,qgcample that one should be most careful 


n choosing a business card, so that when 
it went into an office it would create the 
iteling of being presented by a person 
of distinction and 


| the wat 
nent an 


d started consequence in the 
sch com "ld «It laid great stress on this. 
the nett. Mounds fine, doesn’t it? But there are 


- his long 0" Ways than one to breach the walls 
on theo! Jericho. 
ad snug: I haven’t had a business or calling card 


men years. I have gone directly con- 
faty to all the rules of business and so- 
tal deportment. Instead of having an en- 
maved card, I have had a card printed 
won the poorest and worst small-job 
press that I could find. The card hasn’t 


her hand 
catch bs 


der, joy 


sed bine My name at all; it is thumbed and 
s on the + (It is reproduced on page 29.) 
flush of" 'S the only card that I carry. When 


1) 10 See a person I send in that card. 
 Orison Swett Marden, whe told people 
ow to succeed in the world, had seen it 
% would have had a stroke. It is a good 
thing that he has gone to his reward, for 

fees absolutely against what he 
Meached all his life. That card of mine 
mS 4 man out quicker than any en- 
Raed card ever passed over a desk. I 


‘ad it in to people I know, and by the 














“A New Skin 


In 3 Days!” 


Amazing German Discovery Brings Out Youth-Like, Clear, Beautiful Skin on 
Face and Body as if by Magic! Blemishes, Blackheads, Pimples, Large Pores, 
Sallowness, Surface Wrinkles and Marks of Age Disappear—Because They're Off! 


Greatest Advance in Restoring the Schoolgirl, Velvety, Smooth, Colorful Beauty 
of Skin and Complexion Made in a Decade! 


No Masks, Clays, Creams, Powders, Bleaches or Makeshifts! 


(READ FREE OFFER BELOW) 


without pain or shock to the nervous system. 
And now they give us MARVO, that brings out 
the clean, soft, velvety, youthful skin, producing 
a clear, beautiful, natural, girlish or boyish com- 
plexion that almost carries one back to the days 
of great miracles! 

No plasters or clays to use, no creams or pow- 
ders, no masks or steaming pots, no bleaches or 
harmful acids, no makeshifts! No danger to 
the most tender skin, no pain—yet the old dead 
skin scales, the blackheads, pimples, enlarged 
pores, surface wrinkles, blemishes, tan, freckles 
and signs of approaching age are gone—BE- 
CAUSE THEY’RE OFF! 

This new booklet entitled ““A New Skin in 3 
Days,” will be sent to you absolutely free, post- 
paid, in plain wrapper. It will read almost like 
the tale of some Fairy Princess come to touch 
you with her magic wand and make you more 
beautiful, more charming, more captivating 
Your day-dream comes true, your ambitions r« 
warded, your future a success—the kind of su 
cess that real, natural beauty brings to its 
possessor 

It would take a whole page in this publication 
to tell you the wonders of MARVO Let the 
book explain it to you in the quiet of your own 
room, where no prying eyes will learn what YOU 
have discovered Send for this FREE book 
NOW, before the supply is exhausted. It will 
not cost you a cent! You don’t have to buy 
MARVO unless you want to, but just try and 
most beyond belief We knew it would come keep yourself from doing so after you read what 
sooner or later, and women have prayed for it, it is and understand how easily you can acquire 
begged for it, would have pawned their priceless a brand-new skin. Your request for the book 
jewels for it, yet here it is, almost for a pittance, will be kept confidential. Men as well as women 
the wonder beauty-rejuvenating discovery of who need it should write without delay 
the age! card will bring it to you by return mail 

It was the Germans who gave us Aspirin, to say, “Send Free Book,” and thank your stars 
harmlessly relieve us of our pains and aches. It you saw this announcement! Address Marvo 
was the Germans who gave our dentists Novo Beauty Laboratories, Dept. B-26, No. 1700 Broad 
caine with which they now extract our teeth way, New York, N. Y 








“They’re GONE—Because they’re OFF!” Place 
a Piece of Paper Over Half the Above Photo and 
Note the Transformation! 


Send for This New Free Book, “A New Skin in 
3 Days,” and Marvel at the Progress of Science 
—It’s Wonderful! 


Great is the progress of science these days, al 


SONG WRITERS 


(writing poems or melodies) 





Mercolized Wax gently, gradually, absorbs mud- 
dy, freckled, pimply, faded or aged surface skin; 
reveals fresh, young, white beautiful skin beneath. 
Have girlish beauty; look 10 to 20 years younger. 
Greatest beautifier and face rejuvenator known. 
Any drug store. Dearborn Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mercolized Wax | 


IRS 


Guaranteed = Cash or Credit 
values! Puy from Loftis,the Direct Importer, and 
7 most value for your money. Our ri 
mountings are the latest creations in 18-k white gold, elaborately carv 
ier ® guaranteed, or money back. sen . 
your tree examination on request. Credit Terms: Pay one-tenth down 
; balence weekly, semi-monthi 
fn 


Send for bona fide proposition. 


RAY HIBBELER, D92X, 2104 N. Keystone Av. 
Chicago, II 
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McClure’s 


time I have got down to the man’s desk 
he has worked up a talk that is going to 
put me into the street and in such a way 
that I will be a long time coming back. 
And then the man sees me. He laughs— 
old clothes, no notoriety. That card is 
always good for a laugh. We start off in 
friendly mood, instead of having to haul 
out the cigarets. 

If the card doesn’t get me in, I send 
in a small picture of myself about the 
size of a business card; and then I am 
ushered in. I have come in with a laugh, 
instead of being merely just another 
caller in the day’s grind. 


UT sometimes the card meets with 

unexpected setbacks. Last summer 
I was in Switzerland, and in Geneva I 
went around to see the League of Na- 
tions. While there I happened to remem- 
ber that Professor Manly O. Hudson, one 
of the most important men in the Ameri- 
can delegation, was there. During the 
winter he is a professor at Harvard, and 
in the summer he represents us at Geneva. 
I hadn’t thought about what a dignified 
position he occupies, and so going up to 
the doorman, who was trimmed with 
enough gold braid to start a South Ameri- 
can revolution, I hauled out my faithful 
card. 

The doorman looked at it and then 
looked at me. He was awfully sorry, but 
Professor Hudson was terribly busy today 
and he would suggest that I come back 
some other time. But I insisted, and the 
man got out a silver plate and bore my 
smudged card down the high classic halls 
of the League of Nations. Back came a 
note. 

“Tl see you at five o’clock,” it said. 


The general looked at me triumphantly. 
This was in the morning; he was rid of 
me, he thought. But I sent back a note: 
“Please see me, sir. It is very important.” 

Another note came back—the hour had 
been moved up to three. 

“Please see me, sir,’ I wrote. “I have 
come all the way from N. Y. for same.” 

By this time the word had got out; 
the whole floor was interested. Who was 
this strange East Side old-clothes man 
coming to call on the great Professor 
Hudson of the American delegation? At 
last I was escorted down the line, while 
heads looked out the doors. The door 
opened, and I walked into the Professor’s 
retreat. Such a look of astonishment! 
But he had worked up so much indigna- 
tion that it didn’t seem funny to him. 
And then the people down the hall began 
to drop in and smiles flitted across their 
dignified faces. I began to fear the 
worst; I had overplayed my hand, and 
after a time I left. My sense of humor 
had run away with me, and going out I 
felt pretty sheepish. But later that day 
Professor Hudson called me up and the 
next noon gave a lunch for me at the 
International Club, where I met several 
of the dignitaries of the League, and the 
loving cup was passed. Now I feel per- 
fectly at home at the League and know 
people whom otherwise I would never 
have known. But I almost overplayed 
myself there. 


THINK that probably the most prac- 
tical way a sense of humor has helped 
me was at the time I was married. I 
had made a irip around the world, taking 
motion pictures in different countries for 
the Universal Film Company, and when 


I came back my work was over and 
connection with the company was 

At this time the film company was oo 
ing a special train across the ~~ 
California for a big cele 

wood. A bright ide 

went to the manager of the film C 
and told him that I would get our ; 
humorous daily paper on the train ifk 
would give me a honeymoon trip to Cai. 
fornia and back. 

“But do you think you can keep yor 
mind on a newspaper on a honeymog 
trip?” he asked. 

“I can if I make her assistant edit 
I told him. 

He gave me the trip, and our trip 1 
California and back cost us five dollar 
I would never have been able to mak 
the trip had I not had a sense of hung 
But the Lord save me from the hung 
being who thinks that he has a seng gj 
humor because he can repeat jokes } 
has heard in yaudeville shows and 
wisecracks he has read in the film titls 
He hasn’t a sense of humor; he js; 
parrot. 

I have known a few people in my lif 
who had no sense of humor. They wr 
as much afraid of a laugh as a bo 
in her Easter clothes is of a dog wh 
has just been in swimming and cons 
galloping toward her. They don’t kuw 
that a laugh will take them farther thy 
a frown. 

A person who can see the humor in: 
situation, even though tears be close he 
hind, is the person who is going to wi 
out. The great and learned philosopher 
had it sized up just about right—yw 
aren’t licked as long as you can laugh 

That’s just horse sense. 


What It Means to Be a Book Publisher at 29 


out two or three puzzle books a year and 
selling about sixty-five thousand copies 
a year.” 

And though the success of the puzzle 
book established them financially, though 


the popularity of their original ideas 
pleased their vanity, they were still the 
same young men who craved books like 
“Jean Christophe,” “Of Human Bondage” 
and “Casuals of the Sea.” They still 
planned serious and literary achievements. 

They had to work as hard as ever hunt- 
ing elusive manuscripts. By the end of 
1924 they had a few books to their credit 
of which they were proud, such as, “The 
Life and Letters of Joseph Pulitzer,” by 
Don C. Seitz (eleven years before 
Schuster had been a copy boy in The 
Evening World, of which Seitz was then 
business manager) and soon after “A Mil- 
lion and One Nights’—Schuster’s title, 
by the way—the story of motion pictures, 
by Terry Ramsaye. But that was not 
enough and in the Spring of 1925 Mr. 
Simon went over to London. 

“TI was ill and hated the climate and I 
couldn’t find any manuscripts,” said he, 
“and though every one was lovely to me 
I felt mighty depressed. Finally I went 
on to Vienna, where I got hold of Arthur 
Schnitzler, and back I came with his 
_works and one other book of which we 
bought ‘two hundred and fifty copies— 


October McClure’s 


—continued from page 63 


certainly not a triumph as it seemed then. 
We have, however, done very well with 
‘Fraulein Else’ and Schnitzler’s other 
works, and his latest, ‘Rhapsody,’ is now 
on its way to best-sellerdom.” 

I wanted to hear the low-down, as 
newspaper reporters say, on Simon and 
Schuster’s latest and greatest success, a 
book of which any publisher, aged or 
youthful, would be proud, Will Durant’s 
celebrated “Story of Philosophy.” Here 
is the tale as Mr. Simon tells it, and the 
¢nception and career of this remarkable 
volume is one of his reasons for saying 
that the publishing business is largely 
luck: 

“Among our early efforts we put out a 
novelty book, ‘Webster’s Poker Book,’ 
filled with comic drawings by Webster, 
poker stories by famous players and some 
trick ideas we thought would entertain the 
public and especially that part of the 
public addicted to the Great American 
game. 

“It happened that among the persons 
we sent samples to was Mr. E. Haldeman- 
Julius, the five-cent book impressario. 
Mr. Haldeman-Julius was so pleased with 
his present that he came in to congratu- 
late us, and we fell to talking with him, 
and then the three of us went to luncheon 
together. During the luncheon conversa- 
tion Mr. Haldeman-Julius grew enthusi- 


118 


astic over lectures he had heard Wil 
Durant deliver on philosophy in Kanss 
City and over the success of the essa 
by Durant on Plato, Spinoza and othe 
philosophers which Mr. Haldeman-Juls 
had distributed in pamphlet form. 
“Our guest asked my partner if he koe 
Will Durant. Schuster had read & 
essays and had been singing their prass 
to all his friends. Did he know him? f 
even knew some of the Plato and Spe 
oza passages by heart. Then Mr. Hal 
man-Julius said he had received a mi 
uscript from Mr. Durant, an enorme 
one—too large, in fact, for him to handt 
in his business — which he would & 
leased to have us consider. 
‘ “Imagine the ardor with which Schus 
ter responded to this invitation to ™ 
the entire manuscript. It was not 0 
accepted but accepted com amore. 
“Not only were we enthusiastic abst 
its literary qualities, but we t 
could sell it—so did a bookseller ou # 
Detroit who staked his belief to the ® 
tent of ordering fifty advance copies 
And the rest, one may say, is bistof 
The book came out on May 29, 1926, 
became a best seller almost im 
This book on a serious subject read! 
the twentieth printing in ten monts. 
“Story of Philosophy” has now 
the one hundred and sixty th 
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HAT advice would you give to, 
young men and women who would 
fike to get into the publishing business?” | 
Mr. Simon. ; 

“J can answer that best by telling you 
the conditions which prevail in the pub-| 
jishing business,” he replied. — 

“aj] summer, in fact most of the year, 

hers’ offices are besieged by young | 
men and women, most of them just from | 
college, Who want to go into publishing. | 
Practically none of them know exactly | 
what publishing 1s. but the general im-| 

sion seems to be that there is a great | 
deal of editorial work to be done. Most | 
of the applicants, having majored in| 
English at college, feel that they are quali- | 
fed for that vague and delightful occu- | 
pation—edit orial work. 

“True there is much editing and proof- | 
reading to be done. But it’s dull work, | 
most of it, and because there are about 
fity applicants for each job available it 
is generally criminally underpaid. 

“Vet it is not my intention to scowl 
and say, ‘Keep away from the publishing 
business. If the applicant feels that 
publishing is more fun than anything else | 
in the world—and that is our private | 
opinion—let him put himself or herself 
in the place of the publisher. 

“The two most important things to be 
done in each publisher’s office are to 
secure good manuscripts and to sell these 
manuscripts when they have been printed 
and bound. 

“Perhaps the applicant has an idea of 
what kind of manuscripts ought to be pub- 
lished. Any publisher in the country is | 
wailing eagerly for an original and a 
sound idea. Let the applicant or the 
embryo publisher present his ideas to his 
prospective employers, preferably in 
writing. 

“Perhaps the applicant knows, or thinks 
he knows, where he can sell more books or | 
create a new market. The selling field 
is the most important department of the 
publishing business. Publishers will wel- 
come sound selling ideas, whether in devel- | 
oping the market or improving the selling 
appeal of a book’s appearance—jacket, 
pnnting or advertising. 

“The applicant may feel that in sub- 
mitting valuable ideas in writing he runs 
the risk of being imposed upon. If he 
applies, however, to a publisher of good 
standing he need have no fears.” 


R. SIMON is still selling. “It may,” 

he said a little shyly, “sound rather | 
dld-fashioned and obvious, but I believe 
m truth in advertising. It wins the con- 
fidence of the bookseller. I’d rather un- 
derstate than overstate; in other words 
have my backing for any ad. one hundred 
ve per cent proof. 
_Mr. Schuster still attends to the pub- 
lity. He writes hundreds of letters. 
ii you want the recipe for the success 
of these two young men, who had so 
tle experience of publishing when they 
the plunge, I would say that the 
me ts seem to be compounded of 
~ sim, interest, courage, originality 
‘ommon sense, and that the spice, 
ruth the sauce piquante has been 
. Orious, zesiful youth. 
Mr §. don’t forget to add luck,” said 
- Sauster, s a final lightning appear- 

-bye. 
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Big Profits 
to Agents and 
Dealers! 


Home agents and 
dealers are making 
big money selling 
Metrodynes. All or 
part time. Metrodyne 
radios have no com- 
petition. The lowest 
wholesale prices. 

Demonstrating set 
on 30 days’ free trial. 
Greatest money mak- 
ing opportunity! 





Metrodyne Su 


Coast to coast radio set. Tested anc 
approved by Popular Science Institute 
of Standards, Popular Radio Labora- 
tory and by America’s leading radio 
engineers. Designed and built by radio 
experts. Highest grade low-loss parts. 
Beautiful walnut cabinet. 1928 model. 











Free Trial, 3 Year Guarantee 
METRO) 
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Mr. Howard, 


dyne Super-Six, 2 dia 


of Chicago, 


operating a Metro- 


set, said: “‘While five 


Chicago broadcasting stations were on the air 
I tuned in seventeen out-of-town stations, in- 


cluding New York and 
speaker, loud and clear. 


Metro Electric Company 


San Francisco, on loud 
% 


ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 


Wonderful offer direct from factory. World’s 
Greatest Radio. Perfect working single dial, 7 
tube set. Shipped to your home for 30 days’ 
free trial. If you are not convinced that it is 
the best single dial set you ever heard return it 
to the factory. Your satisfaction is guaranteed. 


Big Discounts to 
Agents and Dealers 





-Seven Radio 


Easiest set to operate. One dial tunes 
in all stations. 1000 to 3000 miles on 
loud speaker. Tremendous volume. Very 
selective. Don't select any radio until 
you see and hear the Metrodyne in 
your home on our 30 days’ free trial 
offer — you to be the judge. 


What Our Users Say of 
the Metrodyne: 


Mrs. Wm. Leffingwell, Westfield, 
. J., writes: ‘““The Metrodyne I 
bought of you is a wow! This is 
as good as any $225 machine I 
have ever seen.’ 
N. M. Greene, of Maywood, Iil., 
writes: ‘‘My time is up and the 
Metrodyne works fine. got Iav- 
ana, Cuba, Denver, Colo., Oak- 
land, Calif., Toronto, Canada, all 
on the loud speaker.’”’ 
A postal or letter brings com- 
plete information, testimonials, 
wholesale prices, and our 


30 Days’ Free Trial Offer 
and 3 Year Guarantee 


Write Today! 


2161-71 N. California Ave. 
Dept. 266 Chicago, I11. 








ONING 
At Home -Simple Method 


Just think—$50 to over $250 a week paid to good car- 


Free Sample 


"THIS regular 50 cents 

purse bottle of cap- 
tivating SWEET MAR- 
CIA perfume sent free 
on receipt of name 
and address, 
closing ten cents 

for packing and 
postage. ONLY 
ONE BOTTLE 


en- 


toonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can learn car- 
tooning at home—no matter if you've never touched a 
drawing pencil Send post-card for FREE Book describ- 
ing our simplified method and Offer to New Students 
WRITE NAME PLAINLY. State age and whether Mr. 
Mrs. or Miss (No salesman will call.) 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 

Room 9610-E, 1113 i5th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





“Be a Winner’ 


My famous “Luck Power Vs. 

Mind Power” isfreetoanyone who 

will wear this replica of the oldest 

Talismanic ring. Ancient worship- 

ers of Fortuna, Goddess of Fortune, 

wore her emblem always. Of rare 

charm and dazzling beauty. Genu- 

> 12 K. Gold Filled with blazing, 

~white Diamond Reproduction, 

guaranteed 25 years. Wear it and follow 

the “Seven Magic Secrets.”” Send size at 

once and 20c for postage. Pay only $2.75 plus post- 
age when delivered. Money Back guaranteed. 

MAGNUS WORKS, Dept. MC. Bex 12, Varick Sts., Hew York 


form 
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ant. A 


TO A PERSON. 
LAWRENCE, Inc. 
Dept. 2-M 
State St. and Powel- 
ton Ave., Philadel- 
Dhia, Pa, 


INSTANTLY, makes them appear 
naturally dark, long end luxuri- 
dds wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any 


‘ace. Perfectly 
sed by millions of lovely 
form or water-proof liq- 


So! 
" 2K or BROWN, 75 at your 
dealer's or direct postpaid. 
MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


; — 


October McClure’s 





I’d as soon have Gene Tunney set him- 
self and sock me with his closed fist as 
take that one. 

The crowd was on its feet screaming, 
of course. After awhile the screaming 
began to die away. Silence settled over 
the field. An awed silence. People felt 
as I did that they were watching some- 
thing uncanny. It seemed to me that 
the boy was running out there for at 
least five minutes. I never did find out 
just how long it was before he finally 
dodged and squirmed and criss-crossed 
and straight-armed his way here and there 
and back and forth till he finally oozed 
across the line for a touch-down. 

Then hell broke loose! I’ve never in 
my life heard such yelling. It was away 
beyond the usual thing that follows a 
touch-down. That boy out there was a 
legend come to life. He was Robin Hood 
in the flesh playing football instead of 
bandit; St. George come back to earth 
and making a touch-down instead of 
poking at a dragon with a toad-sticker 
old Truck Hogan’s boy rewriting the his- 
tory his father had made at Gresham and 
bringing it up to date. We made the 
point after touch-down, and still the 
crowd was on its feet, howling crazy. The 
game began again, and still the roar con- 
tinued. 

I was as mad as any of them. I re- 
member doing handsprings along the side- 
lines which, you'll admit, is no fit action 
for a dignified coach. 


I was still dizzy from this when the 
roar from the stands stopped with a col- 


lective gasp. I looked out on the field. 
There had been one scrimmage after the 
kick-off, and there writhing on the ground 
lay Fred Hogan. No one needed a close 
look to tell he was badly hurt. His right 
leg was broken in two places, once above 
and once below the knee. Snapped as 
you snap a match between your thumb 
and forefinger. They carried him off the 
field, and that was the last of him for 
that season. 


HAT was only the beginning of his 

hard luck. And my hard luck I may 
add. I needed that boy like a fish needs 
water, and what does he do in his sopho- 
more year but go and break himself into 
bits in the first scrimmage he got mixed 
up in—and that’s him for his second year 
in Gresham! In his junior year he 
lasted through the practise because I 
nursed him like a crown prince, but the 
first minute of the first period of the 
first game I use him in, he cracks up 
once more. He was the most aggravat- 
ing boy! 

If it was maddening to me, you can 
imagine what it was to him. He not only 
had to endure the pain of getting over all 
these bone breaks, but he also had to sit 
and watch while others made football 
history during all the while he was at 
Gresham. With his ability and birth and 
training, you can figure what that meant 
to him. 

In his senior year he was elected cap- 
tain of the team, although he’d scarcely 
played a total of one full period during 
his entire time in college. 


October McClure’s 


Coach 


—continued from page 21 


I got pretty close to young Fred dur- 
ing his first three years in college and 
when he fell in love, in the beginning of 
his senior year, 1 was one of the first to 
hear of it. 

“I want you to meet her, Coach,” he 
told me. “She’s the loveliest thing that 
ever walked this earth.” 

I laughed that off, naturally, but when 
I was introduced to the girl she took all 
the grin off my face. 

She actually was the loveliest thing 
that ever walked this earth. 

Her name was Jessie Boland. She was 
a junior, although it was her first year at 
Gresham. She'd done freshman and 
sophomore work at a southern. state uni- 
versity. Her father had moved his busi- 
ness to the town that plays host to 
Gresham, and there she was. 

I was thirty-nine that year. Never 
married. I went with Fred Hogan to call 
on this girl and sat there in the living- 
room of her home for a couple of hours 
hating myself for the things that were in 
my mind. 

I was head over heels in love with 
Jessie Boland within five minutes, and I 
knew that I had a chance with her. I 
was a romantic figure in her eyes. For one 
thing, poor Fred had praised me extrava- 
gantly. Then I wasn’t too hard to 
look at. I’d taken on a bit of weight 
with the years, but I still had the lines 
of a football figure left. There was a 
touch of gray on my temples that didn’t 
detract from my appearance in the least. 
My personality attracted her. She was 
accustomed to the society of kids around 
her own age and she was both flattered 
and excited by the attention of a man of 
my age. 

Yes, I had a chance with her. A 
good chance. And I hated myself be- 
cause I knew that I was going to make 
the most of it. 

Poor Fred! He made it hard for me 
by making .: so easy. He was so piti- 
fully delighted that I admired his girl. 
It never occurred to him that I was a 
rival. I saw a good deal of Jessie and 
the more I saw of her the more deter- 
mined I became to win her. The more 
sure too, that I could win her. 

I had the edge. She was fond of Fred, 
but he was too young and full of reverent 
adoration to make an effective campaign. 
It was so easy for me to make him seem 
callow and ridiculous while appearing to 
praise him. I always praised him to her, 
but I did it in a way that hurt. Oh, I 
was a fine low-down hound about the 
whole business. It was the first time in 
my life I had ever done a deliberately 
dirty, two-faced thing to any one, but I 
will say I made a good job of it. 

I was only afraid of what he might do 
on the football field. She was a bit of a 
hero worshiper, and it wasn’t so easy to 
laugh off Fred’s stunning magnificence of 
action when he worked loose in a broken 
field. 

The poor kid’s brittle bones saved me 
any worry on that score, however. He 
cracked up early in the season and was 
practically out of it for the rest of the 
year. 
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In the last game of the year, the 
with State, Fred was well enough patches 
up to start, but five minutes after the fre 
whistle they carried him off with % 
broken ribs and a fractured collar-bone 
He was crying like a baby. It Was bis 
last shot at football for Gresham y 
see, and there he was out of it aS Usui 
before the game was well begun. fi 
begged to be permitted to stay op th 
side-lines in spite of his injuries ang | 
didn’t have the heart to be sensible ani 
send him to the hospital at once. lw 
guiltily conscious of being glad that k 
was through. Jessie Boland was sitting 
up there in the stands and it suited py 
to know that she was not to see Fred & 
the amazing things of which he was cay. 
ble. I was a rotten, yellow cad for 3 
while that fall! 


T WAS a game for the book, that on 

We hadn’t beaten State for seven yeas 
and didn’t rate to win in this game, bu 
my team was playing over its head an 
we went into the final period all squr 
fourteen to fourteen. 

Fred was half sitting, half lying « 
blankets on the side-lines. The doc ha 
done a rough first-aid job of binding hin 


up. 

With only five minutes to go, th 
State full-back booted a place kick over 
the bar from the thirty-eight-yard line 
and the score stood seventeen to fourtes 
against us. 

I kissed the game good-bye right ther 
and began thinking of the next year. 

When the ball went over the bar, poor 
Fred Hogan collapsed face down on th 
blankets and blubbered like a spanked 
kid. After a minute or so he sat » 
wiped his eyes with his knuckles a 
looked out on the field. It was our bal 
on our own thirty-five-yard line. Fre 
grabbed my arm. 

“How much time, Coach?” he asked 

“*Bout three minutes,” I told him 
“Never mind, kid. We put up a gre 
scrap. We'll get ‘em next year.” 

“Coach!” he exclaimed. “Put me® 
there! We've got three minutes, Coad 
Put me in there.” 

“Easy, boy,” I said. “Don’t get frettet 
now. You did all any man could do.” 


He grabbed my shoulder and begs 


shaking me, begging hysterically to k 
sent in with three ribs and a collar-bow 
to the bad. 

I talked to him as you would to! 
teasing, half-sick child, keeping an eye ® 
the play meanwhile and wishing the fina 
whistle would blow and end the agony 

I heard my name bellowed from & 
stands behind me, turned and saw Tru 
Hogan crashing down one of t 
like a runaway five-ton truck. He be 
sneaked into town unheralded to walt 
Fred in his final game. , 

He clambered over the rail and dropp 
onto the field. 

“Put him in,” he ordered. _ deal 

“I can’t, Mr. Hogan,” I insisted. “Be! 
all smashed up. Three ribs and—— 

“Put him in,” Hogan repeated. 
wants to go in. Let him go. Give bins 
chance.” 
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“Please, Coach,” Fred begged. “I'll 
be all right for a couple of minutes. 
That’s all we've got left.” 

I looked at Fred and I looked at 
Truck. Then I looked up in the stands 
where I knew Jessie Boland was sitting. 
I could see her plainly. She was wearing 
a blue-and-white hat. 

I looked at her and waved involun- 
tarily. As I did it a fit of clairvoyance 
took me. I knew right then that it was 
a gesture of farewell! 

I turned and told Fred to hop to it, 
and as he set his jaws and ran out on the 
field the abscess of meanness that had 
been gathering in my soul all fall broke 
and was swept out of me on a flood of 
emotion. I felt clean for the first time in 
weeks. I was absolutely insanely certain 
that Fred Hogan was going to work a 
miracle. I knew he was going to win 
that game and I knew, too, that he was 
going to win Jessie Boland along with it! 

I was glad! Glad of it and glad that at 
last I could be glad! 


HE ball was snapped. Passed to Fred, 
He tucked it under his arm and 
started. 

The whole play registered on my brain 
like a slow motion picture. 

It was a Fred Hogan special, that play. 
A long sweep around right end. He fol- 
lowed his interference as long as he had 
any and then his real work began. 

He was a miracle worker, that boy! 
Time and again I was sure they had him 
and time and again he slipped, squirmed, 
twisted, dodged, slid through or around 
and stayed clear. Stayed on his feet and 
kept on running! 

He didn’t dare use a straight arm on 
account of those cracked ribs and the bad 
collar-bone. He had to stay clear! Once 
downed and he was done. It was his last 
play and he knew it. He had to stay 
clear and score on that play. 

Stay clear and score he did! One of 
the State men got him from behind just 
as he went across the line, and threw him 
—hard! He passed out with the shock, 
but he hung on to the ball and it had to 
be taken from him by force. 

The final whistle blew while we were 
putting him into the ambulance, and the 
final score was twenty to seventeen in our 
favor. We had beaten State! 


LD TRUCK clambered into the am- 
bulance and rode with his boy. A 
queer, great, grotesque figure he was, sit- 
ting there by his unconscious boy’s side. 
Ponderous, silent, his huge face expres- 
sionless, only two things betrayed the 


emotion working in that enormous car- | 


cass. There was the half of a small, 
hard-born tear in the corner of each 
stern eye and the big forefinger of his 
massive right hand played through Fred's 
dirt-matted hair in a ceaseless, mechanical 
caress, 

I banged shut the door of the ambu- 
lance and scanned the crowd for a blue- 
and-white hat. I hadn’t long to wait. 
Jessie Boland ran up to me, her face 
white, tears running down her cheeks. 

“Is he—badly hurt?” she panted. 

I took her by the shoulders. 

“Listen, young lady,” I said. “I want 
you to get something. Fred did that with 
three cracked ribs and a fractured collar- 
bone. He’s a man—that one. You'll 
never meet a better.” 

“Can I see him?” she asked. 

I took her to the hospital. We had to 
wait an hour before they’d let us in to 
see Fred. When we went in she just 
flopped on her knees by his cot and kissed 
him. Then she rooted her face into his 
neck and began to cry. 

I signed to Truck and we left them. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“Don't fret about it,” I advised him. 
“You've got a grand boy and now you're 
set to get a daughter who’s too good for 
him no matter how nice he is. Let’s you 
and I go and get a lot of drinks—quick!” 

They were married the next summer 
out on the coast. I went all the way out 


to be best man. Fred and Jessie both in- | 


sisted. Ironic business! 


After the ceremony I stood with Truck 


while the bride and groom drove away. 
My face must have told on me. Truck 
grabbed me by the shoulder, whirled me 


around and took one good look away 
| 


down into me where I live. 

“No!” he said. “On the level?” 

I nodded, yes. 

“Well, I'll be damned,” Truck rumbled. 
“I will be damned! Funny game, isn’t 
it?” 

“What?” I asked. “Football or life?” 

“Both,” he said. ‘Listen, let’s go get 
a lot of drinks—quick!” 
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What a Girl Fac 


s who Chooses a 


Medical Career 


continued from page 23 


abandonment of her plans, so she refused. 
d just to prove her mettle and dem- 
onstrate that she couid accomplish any- 
she set out to do, the young 
woman took a law course during her stay 
in the University of Virginia. She was 
admitted to the Virginia bar but has 
never practised. 
Entering the Johns Hopkins Medical 
ol she learned that her Uncle Stephen 
had failed to tell her anything 
concerning the prejudice against women 
mi profession. 
At the very outset,” said Dr. Nor- 
mandie, “I ran up against this awful 
Prejudice. My craft grounded on the 


rock. It was a genuine jolt and ended_| 


my dreams of a pleasant voyage through 
medical school. 

“My classmates were gentlemen and 
chivalrous in everything except the work 
we did in the classrooms and clinics. In 
many ways they made it plain that I was 
an intruder, an interloper and one who 
was trespassing on sacred ground. 

“To combat this prejudice it was nec- 
essary for me to do a little more than 
make good. I had to do better than 
average work. In a word, I had to prove 


| 


| 





that I was in deadly earnest to succeed | 


and that I could keep up with any aa 


in my class. 
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How Folks 
Grow Thin 


Folks do grow thin, as you know. Excess 
fat is not nearly so common as it was. But so 
many do it by abnormal exercise and diet. 

The modern way is Marmola Prescrip- 
tion Tablets, based on many years of scien- 
tific research, here and abroad. They act 
to correct the cause. People have used them 
for 20 years, and reported the results to 
others. You see the results in every circle. 
Almost everyone has friends who can tell 
them. 

The use of Marmola requires no abnormal 
exercise or diet. One simply takes four tab- 
lets daily until the weight comes down to 
normal. The results are healthful, and many 
other benefits accrue 

You should learn this fact, as millions have 
done before you. Watch the reduction, watch 
the gain in vitality. You will be amazed and 
delighted. 

Do this now, for your own sake. Excess 
weight is usually unnecessary. It is a blight. 
Learn how easily you can overcome it, and 
how the reduction lasts. Go try Marmola 
now. 

Marmola prescription tablets are 
sold by all druggists at $1 per box. 


If your druggist is out, he will get 
the.n at once from his jobber. 


MARMOLA 


Prescription Vablets - 
The Pleasant Way toReduce 





Your Oppomromnny 
Part Time $2.00 an hour 
Full Time $10.00 to $25.00 Daily 


Is being made by our salesmen and saleswomen everywhere 
handling nationally known line of individually monogrammed 
and signed Personal and Business Xmas Greeung Cards almost 
universally used by all business, proles<onal and soctety people. 





Ex. lusive territory and Discrict Managers’ posiuons worth Lom 
$3,000.00 to $7,000.00 a year open immediately to those who 
4 AA. 





make good. For Free Samples and plete selling 


Depan 
THE PROCESS ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
Chicago 


Trow at 2 ist Street 

















WHY carry TWO when 
: ONE will dot 
The BARRETT Pen-Pencd combines 
The BARRETT Pen-Pencil 


8 0 quabty product a: s wholesale price 
Send ao money. nat pay pomman $) one wdeage 

















Costs YouNothing toTrylt 
The Natural Body Brace 


Overcomes weakness and organic 
ailments of women, men and chil- 
dren. Brings health and strength; @ 
erect, graceful figure; ability to 
work and enjoy life. It’s a delight 

to wear it. A proven blessing 
above money in value. 


30 DaysFree Trial 


The Natural Body Brace stops 

strain and pain from standing 

or walking; lifts fallen inter- 

nal organs and sends them 

back totheir right positions; 

carries and reduces enlarged 

abdomen; straightens and 

strengthens the back and 

shoulders; banishes back- 

ache, Very fine for cases 

of curvatures; ruptures,con- 

stipation, indigestion, lung 

troubles and nervousness. 

If you knew all we know you would write us right 

now for Free Book and our liberal proposition. 

Address HOWARD C. RASH, President 

The Natural Body Brace Company 

183 Rash Building. SALINA. KANSAS 


SOLD 1800 s So] ele mele) 


HRISTMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS PROF; 


Is what V. Strandberg, Minn., sold in 1925. Last 
year he sold 3800 boxes. Many of our agents in a 
short time earn large sums of money selling our 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We 
publish a Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas cards and 
folders, Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bor- 
dered, each with an envelope, which sells for $1.00 
and costs our agent 50c. A value never equaled. 


EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Nothing that an agent has ever sold begins to com- 
pare with the sales they make with our Christmas 
Box Assortments. Write us immediately, and we 
will send full particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 


7 Water St., Dept. Z Boston, Mass, 


‘Your Personal 
-/i ppearance 


is now more than ever the key- 


both in social 
Improve your 


note of success, 
and business life 


“Lim-Straitner,” 

Corrects now Bow 

and Knock-kneed legs safely, 

quickly and permanently, at 

home No costly operation or 

discomfort Is worn at night. 

Easy to adjust; its result will 

save you soon from further hu- 

miliation and will improve your 
personal appearance 100 per cent. Write toda y for copy- 
righted Physiological and Anatomical book and experi- 
ence of others without obligation. Enclose a dime for 
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Superfiuous HA] Rall GONF 


Forever removed by the Mahler 

Method which kills the hair root 

without pain or injuries to the skin, 

in the privacy of your own home. 

Send today 3 red stamps for Free Booklet. 
We teach Beauty Culture 


Dept. 15491, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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D. J. MAHLER CO., 13-OB Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1. 
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\) * and $1.00 at druggists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue. N. ¥. 


HAIR BALSAM 
H I N D E RCO R N s Removes Corns, Callouses, 


Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 
Rest d 
ele., stops all pain, ensures comfort to the feet, makes 


ores jor an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60 
waiking easy. 15 cents by mail or at Druggista 
Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 








GOITRE 


A LADY who tried everything in vain and 
at last discovered a safe and simple Home- 
Remedy will now mail full particulars 
FREE. Send address and mention this 
magazine. “ALICE MAY,” P. 0. Box, 12, 
Pelissier Street, Windsor, Ontario. 
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| “Despite the sharpness of this prejudice 

in the medical school, it was mild to 
what I encountered when I entered the 
Baltimore Women’s Hospital to serve 
my interneship. In that institution there 
were three internes, two men and myself. 
I served one year and it was a year of 
hard work and sacrifice. My two asso- 
ciates were fine young men but deep down 
in their hearts I felt that they felt that 
I was actually robbing them by sticking 
to the profession.” 

The first task that made Dr. Nor- 
mandie doubt her own courage to go on 
with her work in the hospital came when 
she was instructed to perform an autopsy. 

“My associates indulged in good- 
natured jibes and for an hour after re- 
ceiving my instructions I began to feel 
that they were half right and that I did 
not possess the mettle that is one of the 
chief essentials of the profession. 

“I had made it plain to everybody that 
I intended to accept a post as pathologist 
in one of the big hospitals. Performing 
autopsies is one of the duties of a pathol- 
ogist. Here I was confronted with my 
first. Could I go through with it? I 
admit that I was a bit shaky and certainly 
dreaded the task, but if I declined there 
was but one thing to do and that would 
involve packing my trunk, saying good- 
bye to the profession: and returning 
home. This course I declined to con- 
sider. I just steeled myself and did the 
task. I was told by my superiors that I 
performed a good job and that they were 
very pleased. 

“My associates were surprised and 
ceased their jibes. I had convinced them 
that I could do any task assigned to me 
and that I was a genuine competitor and 
not a poser. 

| 

HE pathological department in a 
modern hospital is one of the most 
important units in the organization. Its 
importance has been summed up by a 
famous Philadelphia surgeon in these 
|words: “I can determine the efficiency 
'of a hospital after a visit to the patho- 
logical department.” 

Great strides have been made in recent 
years to build up this branch of the 
medical profession. It is the pathologist 
who prepares serums and vaccines. It is 
the pathologist who performs blood tests 
which assist in the diagnosis of disease. 
It is the pathologist who tests the spinal 
fluid. In a nutshell, the hospital phy- 
sicians and those in private practise are 
leaning heavily upon the pathologists be- 
cause the careful tests made by them not 
only help in the work of diagnosis but 
also in determining the treatment. 

Autopsies are performed by the pathol- 
ogists and careful records are compiled. 
These records are valuable aids to the 
profession and in big hospitals serve as 
guides to the surgeons and physicians. 

After serving her interneship in the 
Baltimore hospital Dr. Normandie went 
to the Walter Reed Hospital in Washing- 

| ton as the pathologist. 

| “I believe that my first day in that 
|post was the happiest in my life,” says 
| Dr. Normandie. “I felt that I had made 
| good, but I was not unmindful of the 
|fact that I must continue to study. 

| “One of my first cases was very im- 
|portant. I recall that I made a blood 
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test of a man who was on the operating 
table. Besides the blood test ] Made 
several other tests and discovered that 
the patient had developed tuberculos; 
My tests were accurate and fortunateh 
made in time, because the patient wx 
able to combat the disease bef. re jt had 
made much progress. This particular tag 
pleased me and developed my confidence 

“The officials of the Walter Reed Hoc. 
pital certainly paid me a tribute by giving 
me such an important post and I &. 
termined to prove that they had made ny 
mistake. 

“But I had my troubles. Again I muy 
revert to what I often style Old Ma 
Prejudice. The younger doctors were 
doubting Thomases. They had to be 
shown that my tests were accurate. 
‘T SPENT four years at the Walter 

Reed Hospital and then went to the 
Samaritan Hospital in Lebanon, Pa, 
where I remained for two years. My 
next post as pathologist was in the Cleve. 
land City Hospital. I remained for three 
years and then went to St. Luke’s Hos. 
pital in Chicago. It was my purpose to 
make changes in order to advance in the 
profession. By doing so I met the out- 
standing surgeons and made advances that 
would not have been possible had I re- 
mained in one institution.” 

A few months ago Dr. Normandie re- 
signed her post in the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital in Providence, R. I., in order to 
do research work. 

In the early days of the War Dr. Nor- 
mandie’s fighting spirit was aroused. 

“I was given the post of pathologist 
in the 33rd Division, and on July 3, 1917, 
I landed in France,” she said. 

“Six weeks later I found myself in a 
dressing-station at Soissons and was given 
my first taste of gun-fire. The Germans 
tossed about everything at us. I was 
dressing the wounded when the shells 
began to drop near us but was so busy 
that I didn’t have time to be frightened. 

“T have been very frank in my ctiti- 
cism of men physicians, but I want to 
say this: the noble traditions of their 
profession are never forgotten. Through- 
out their lives they are making sacrifices 
and on the battlefield they measure up 
to every test of courage and lofty pa 
triotism. I was under fire many times 
during my service in France, but my 
experiences were trivial when compared 
with those of hundreds of men in the 
medical service. 

“IT trust that their work in the Vor¢ 
War will be recorded. It would fora 
interesting chapter in the history of that 
struggle and give to the public a close-up 
of the doctor on the field of battle. 

“These men are too noble to continue 
their absurd notions concerning the ef- 
ficiency of women in their profession and 
some day will extend the hand of wel- 
come to us. 

“Despite this handicap of deep-rooted 
prejudice against women, the medical 
profession is not closed to us. 

“Young women who possess the proper 
qualifications and training will make good 
in it, but they must be ready for a long 
and very hard grind. It requires courage 
and an ocean of industry to make the 
climb.” 
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ortun tely ‘ 
tient at man. Undoubtedly it was, he con- 
re it had [} duded. 
icular be But the boy! Something must be done 
‘onfidence there. He pondered the matter. 
Reed Hos. His thought turned on the name Desti- 


by giving mony, which seemed to make all other 
ind I de. women’s names sound flat and tame. 
| made no Destimony. The name had a queenly e 


sound but seemed meaningless. He won- 
in I mug dered if the parents in their simplicity 


Old Man iad not got Destiny and Testimony 
Ors were mixed. He decided that the name had 
id to be probably been handed down from the 


rate, times of scriptural names through some 
wch blunder. It was at this point in 
e Walt his cogitations that he came upon the old 
nt to the [p gaveyard. The greatest horse Author of “‘The 
ion, Pa An iron gate, loose on its hinges, neither , ; 
irs. My dwt nor open, reluctantly let him in. story since Understanding 
h re. There were, among others more modern, ‘e a na 
rh the usual granite stones of an ancient Pur- Black Beauty Heart,” etc. 
ce’s Hos. ign settlement, their dates running back 
Irpose ta into the early seventeen hundred’s. Most 
e in the imposing was a table stone set up on 
the out. pillars, bearing a half-obliterated coat 
nces that of arms. By scraping the moss away 
ad I re. he could make out name and date: 
\ ‘The Rev. Nathaniel D’Acre, 1702.” yne tory 
indie re- The name gave him pause. His eye fell 
hic Hos- yon a child’s grave and he read: “Des- 
order t demona, daughter of ye Rev. Nathaniel : ' 
eee D’Acre and his amiable consort.” of Professor, the battle horse who kept 
Yr. Nor- He noticed the name Daker on several : ; ‘ 
wet “i newer stones and near them a grave, new, the caiSsons rolling along In bloody France, 
hologist with no headstone. - ail 
3, 1917 “The old woman’s, et a cookey.” , 
: The whole story of the so-called Daker of Ern, his owner, who left the range and 
in g i od laid before him. He spent 
“f SUE of the day at the town ciech’s the corral for the transport and the trench, 
sermans office in Slocum Village, nominal center of 
I was the old, half-depopulated town. The ; 
shells records corroborated the story suggested of Mary Vardon, Red Cross Nurse, who 
0 busy by the old graveyard. Destimony was a ‘ cul 
seal lineal descendant of the Rev. Nathaniel found a great love in the thundering heart 
vy criti- whose grave he had seen. He found also, __ 
Be through a historical sketch of the locality, of a great cause and of many others. 
{ their that the Rev. D’Acre was a son of Lord 
hrough- Timothy D’Acre of England. A clergy- 
crifices man of the Church of England, he had 
ure up been silenced for too liberal views, and Illustrated 
ty pa- had come to the new world where he had by 
times been a burning and zealous preacher, ; pe/, , — Leroy 
ut my swaying multitudes. Si psi ; 
npared It rained that night and he thought of Whey Baldridge 
in the the Daker’s roof with relief. What was , é; 
tobe done about the boy? Let her marry 
Vorld the farmer and let the Webbes adopt the My } Line drawings 
ri child? But would she part with him? ; 
yf that Well, he must see her, and he felt that \ ' in text by 
ose-up morning would never come when he could / ~s a Paul Bro 
3 talk with her again. 
ntinue 
he ef- T= distance to the Daker place was 
yn and 4 much shortened by a cross-road lead- 7 
i wel ing past the house. He left word that his Price $2.00 


mother, should she come during his ab- 
rooted sence, might find him along this lane. Wherever Books Are Sold 
edical Snelling, who knew the location, was to 
motor over with her when she chose to 


gr “<A must see both mother and child. @sinopolitan Book (poration 


long He hoped matters would fall so that she 
rage Would see the child first. New York 
e the On the way he met the farmer again. 


A surge of anger shook him. At once 
he felt that his first judging of Desti- 
mony's clandestine affair had been the 
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JUST send your name and address, give color 
_ and sizes, and I will send this sport blouse 
or lamberjack and a pair of serviceable trousers to 
you. They will be shipped C.0.D. You do not pay 
one penny until they are delivered at your door by 


the itman, 
THE LUMBERJACK is made of a heavy fleeced 
plaid velour flannel in guaranteed fast colors. Has 
two-In-one collar which can be buttoned up around 
the neck or worn open. Two patch pockets. Knitted 
. Serviceable, stylish and a winter 
y. COLORS: Red, green, gray, biue or 
brown with woven overpiaid. Sizes, 34 to 44 
. THE TROUSERS 
durable cottonade material in striped pattern; the 
have customary pockets and belt straps. All se 
double stite and guaranteed not to rip. Dark gray 
stripe only. Sizes, 30 to 42 waist measure. 
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Delivery Free 23% 272 722" name and 
and be sure to give color and sizes. When the lum- 
berjack and trousers are delivered at your door by the 
postman, pay him $2.69 for them. We have paid the 
delivery charges. Wear both articles. If they are not 
better than you expected, return them at our ex- 
pensoond we will cheerfully refund your money. 


BY NO. 46. 
WALTER FIELD CO., Dept. Y'899 CHICAGO 
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wonderful hair coloring, 
see what an amazing beautifying | 
transformation it will bring about in 

your appearance. Easily restores the desired 

} natural color to your hair in RIEF APPLICA- 
TION. Absolutely permanent. This safe, harmiess 
} Henna-Herb preparation, prepared 12 vears by Mon 
B. Paul, French hair coloring specialist. Not affected 
by waving, oils, tonics, oe Will not stain scalp, 
rub or wash off. 14 *%. Blonde to bieck. 
$1.60. White Henna for blonde hair 
rown dark 62.25. Free Advice and Beokiet. 


B. PAUL, Dept. 7-a. , 21 W. 39th St., N.Y. 
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80 DAYS FREE TRIA 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! The limit 
of value giving! Just think! 
‘A GENUINE DAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
i terms as low as 


A MONTH 
decide 


true one. She was a sinful woman, meet- 
ing this man with sickening frequency. 
His brother’s—his brother’s—and now 
this hanger-on! He would demand the 
boy of her in the name of all that was 
decent. She had brutalized poor Dick, 
pulled him down into a sink of iniquity. 
He would have the boy if it took half a 
million. All there was left of Dick! His 
own flesh and blood! Tear him away 
from this sinister hole. Forget that such 
a place existed! 


Hé CAME upon Destimony suddenly 
in the woods, her back to a tree, 
her face swollen with weeping, in an atti- 
tude of uttery misery. 

“Don’t cry like that Destimony.” 

“No, no.” She motioned him back 
sharply as he reached toward her. “Cry 
like that? As if crying would do any 
good—any, any good! As if being cruci- 
fied would do any good!” She bit her 
lip, struggling in her paroxysms of grief. 
She clasped, she wrung her hands. 

“You drove him away! If only you 
hadn’t ever come.” 

“Drove him away? 
now!” 

“Saw him?” 
dulity. 

“Down the path a ways. At least I 
supposed s 

“But I don’t ever see him.” 

“You don’t see him? You told me 
you met him in the woods.” 

Unheeding, she fumbled at the chain 
around her neck. He had in his hand 
chain, locket and all before he realized 
what she was pressing upon him. 

“You might as well have it now.” Her 
voice was expressionless, dead. “You've 
taken him. Take this, too.” 

He opened the locket mechanically. He 
had come for it, and he had got it. 

In his brother’s unmistakable chirog- 
raphy he read: 

“Destimony—sight of God—same as 
my wife—” (Here a smear of blood 
darkened. The writing became broken, 
capitals, punctuation indiscriminate.) 
“Not tell Father—Mother—the Only that 
can help—Or will help—Or will help— 
will help—Or—Or * 

A look like the shadow of an intuition 
flitted across Tom’s face. Tremblingly 
he replaced the paper in the locket and 
slipped the chain over her neck. 

His arms reached out and gathered her 
to the heart that scorned her. 

“My brother,” he gasped, torn with 
dry sobs. “His own hands—you wear it 
and meet another man.” 

‘No, no,” she whispered, “only him. 
Dick. He came.” 

“How could Dick come?” 

“He came sometimes. I knew. In the 
woods, in the lots. He would suddenly 
be there. I didn’t see. I only knew. As 
if he flowed in my blood—my arms—my 
hands, flowing down, down to me. And 
then those letters—OR—OR—glowing 
like fire. He could almost tell me the 
rest. What he wanted me to do. OR— 
OR—Oh, it’s hard. I tried to study, to 
learn to take care of my little boy. I’m 
trying so to know the rest. He’s only 


But I saw him just 


Her look flashed incre- 


yourname (told me what he didn’t want me to do. 


oe Cans P 
| He’s trying so to tell me. 
er. | 
| know. 


a life-time y. 
DAVIS, 314 West 43rd St. 
Dept. 1x165 cHIcaco 
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But I can’t 
Now, I never shall.” 

Tom’s voice, revealing shamelessly se- 
crets he wanted to keep, spoke for him. 
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“Oh, Destimony,” he mourned. oT 
didn’t want—this. I didn’t want—Qh 
Destimony, I love you.” ‘ 

“Oh, God,” she pleaded, “T’ve prayed 
and prayed, and it isn’t any use. J’m in 
his arms. A wicked, sinful woman. Like 
melting wax. Like water. Just as ] was 
before—ever since I’ve seen him. ]} 
suffered so. I thought the other was qj. 
most atoned for. And now... again . 
his brother.” i 

His cheek to hers. His lips to hers 
And paradise around them. 7 

It was then that Dick came. Of 50 jt 
seemed to Destimony. To Tom, too 
when he heard her say, in a small, wop. 
dering voice, “He’s here.” An almos 
palpable aura enveloping both; a presence 
understanding, compassionate, a_ little 
sorrowful—their Dick. Even while yp. 
der the spell Tom could divine that oy 
of their mutual longing, their anguish, 
their love, they had themselves created 
the manifestation. A _ self-hypnotization 
which he believed in while rejecting it, 

“The letters,” she murmured, as one 
half tranced. “OR—OR 

Then came that cry through the air. 
that cry neither of them ever forgot, 
breathless, insistent, torn out. 

“OR—OR—OR—MOND,”’ it thrilled. 

A vacuum seemed to squeeze itself in 
between the seconds of what we call time 
before Tom could get voice to call: 

“Yes, Mother.” 

Before Destimony could cry, “You? Is 
your name—are you Or—Or—mond?” 

“A discarded name. I was going to tell 
you. Mother forgets now and then. 

“He told. He meant you,” Destimony 
cried. 

Dick, dying, had used the old name— 
dropped because Thomas, Jr., made less 
business complications. So their mother 
had involuntarily called it, through what 
poignant reminder of earlier years Tom 
scon grasped. Along the lane by the 
Daker house she had come upon Desti- 
mony’s boy; had seen him as a vision, her 
lost boy, risen from the dead, a child 
again. And calling Tom in that anguish 
of joy, for some one to explain, to share 
the miracle, she had forgotten again, and 
the childhood name had rushed to her 
lips. But Destimony knew who had 
spoken through her. 

“Mother,” Tom explained, as she has- 
tened toward them, “this is Destimony. 
She is going to be my wife. She was my 
brother’s widow. It has come to me. The 
New York law makes her that. Our mill 
was just over the line. Legal or not tt 
makes no difference. Dick’s dying words, 
written almost in his blood, tell the same. 
I am not ashamed to say I believe he was 
with us today, a moment ago, in spit 
and he made his meaning clear. Mother, 
I love her. I never knew what it meant 
before. Say what you will against it—— 

Mrs. Webbe, dressed in the deep black 
she had never left off since the death o! 
her younger son, clasped the child in her 
arms. It had all happened as Tom had 
hoped. She held him as if indeed the 
grave threatened to ravish him from her 
again. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured, her face 
distorted with emotion, “he’s here. He's 
born again, my Dick. Oh, Tom, if you'll 
marry her, I'll go on my knees—to you 
both.” 
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arets,” replied her daughter. “Mother, 
how old were you when you were mar- 
ried?” 

“About your age, 
Mrs. Pritchard. “I was 

better. 
a Well maybe you did make a mis- 
take,” admitted Susan. “But we modern 
gris have an advantage—we're more 
sphisticated.” ' 

“Possibly,” answered Mrs. Pritchard, 
“yt I doubt it. The girls of my gen- 
gation knew pretty well what it was all 
shout, but we didn’t admit it, and I’m 
indined to believe that our system was 
better than yours. Men like to believe 
themselves the custodians of our morals 
—they like the rdle of protector. And 
why not? Let the dear things have their 
illusions; they’re so much easier to man- 
we. Don’t tell your husband all you 
know, my dear, or you'll regret it.” 

“Your words sound reasonable,” said 
Susan, “but the immediate question is, 
how I am going to get a husband to man- 
ye. Larry Plummit has asked me to 

be his permanent door-mat, but Father 
gems to hold an unreasonable prejudice 
against song w riters. 

Mrs. Pritchard smiled. “Yes,” she 
sid, “I have heard his views upon the 
subject, and I might as well tell you that 
‘Steppin’ In, Steppin’ Out’ is his particular 
aversion. He heard it the other night 
and seemed to consider it indelicate.” 

“Then we’re sunk. Larry can’t very 
well disown his own brain child. Does 
Father know he wrote it?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” 
mother. “He just classes all modern 
songs and song writers together in the 
same category with artists, models and 
dishonest bootleggers. Do you really in- 
tnd to marry Larry, or is he just a 
summer convenience?” 

“Oh, this is legit,” answered her daugh- 
ter casually. “I bet Celia Woodhouse 
that I'd be married before she is, so I’ve 
got to go through with it. Besides, I’m 
wid about Larry. Will you help me 
with Father?” 

“As a matter of principle, I will not,’ 
lughed her mother. “If you're not 
dever enough to get around your own 
father, you don’t deserve a husband, and 
wouldn't be happy if you had one. 
larry’s a nice boy, and I'll gladly con- 
tbute my blessing, but you'll have to 
manage your father yourself. It will be 
eacellent practise.” 


my dear,” replied 
too young to 


replied her 


R. PRITCHARD had occasion fre- 
quently during the next few weeks 

© speak in glowing terms of the dutiful 
exemplary conduct of his daughter. 
when she pointed out to him that it 
was clearly their social duty to give a 
party for the young people about the 
he was not only in a mood to grant 
request, but actually to encourage it. 
even consented to an orchestra and 

, when assured that the waltz and 
lancers would constitute the balance 
Program. Susan felt that she 
excuse these unusual innovations 
toher associates on the ground of novelty. 
A more serious difficulty arose in the 


determined opposition of Mr. Larry 
Plummit, who objected to the part that 
he had been assigned to play as being 
both undignified and unnecessary. 

“What’s the use of all this apple- 
sauce?” he asked. “Why can’t we just get 
married and ask your father afterward?’ 

“My dear child,” explained his fiancée, 
“we will need Father’s bank-roll to set 
you up in a respectable business.” 

“IT can make plenty of money writing 
songs,” objected Mr. Plummit obstin- 
ately. “I’ve got a better idea 
‘Steppin’ In, Steppin’ Out.’ It’s spicier. 

“You'll write Mammy songs after you 
marry into this family,” stated his fiancée 
with finality. 

Thus upon the night of the dance Mr. 
Larry Plummit, whose customary raiment 
would have been sensational in even a 
Broadway night club, arrived at the 
Pritchard home in a sack suit of distinctly 
rural cut, a high winged collar and pants 
which were so tight about the ankles that 
he feared suffocation. To the great de- 
light of his friend, Mr. Thompson Up- 
shaw, he assumed a position in the living- 
room and proceeded to imitate a perfect 
wallflower. 

He was greeted kindly by Mrs. Pritch- 
ard, but with a suppressed amusement 
that brought the blood to his ears. 
the first occasion his hostess cornered her 
daughter and demanded an explanation. 

“Why have you dressed Larry up in 
that ridiculous fashion?” she asked. 

“How dense of you, Mother!” replied 
her daughter. “Have you forgotten that 
boys didn’t wear evening clothes in 
Father’s day. He’s dressed to make a 
hit with your husband.” 

At ten o’clock Mrs. Pritchard, at the 
earnest request of her daughter, lured the 
reluctant Mr. Pritchard away from the 
dance floor and established him in the 
library. 

“But it’s 
jected feebly. “The children 
fresh and innocent in their merriment. 
Really, my dear, I believe half the tales 
we hear of the younger generation are | 
gross exaggerations. I saw nothing ob- 
jectionable in their dancing, especially in 
the lancers.” 


EANWHILE, Mr. Plummit was re- 
ceiving his final instructions. 
“Now don’t get your wires crossed,” 
cautioned Miss Pritchard. “Remember 
that Father’s psychological age is about 
seven, and that he still thinks in terms 

ot the Rollo Books.” 

About fifteen minutes later Mr. Pritch- 
ard emerged from the library. Certainly 
he had been wrong about the youth of 
the present generation. The young man 
whom he had just left had behaved ad- 
mirably. It was quite proper that he 
should have consulted her father before 
addressing himself to Susan. But Susan 
was much too young and innocent. She 
was still a child; a sweet innocent child. 

Mr. Pritchard made his way toward 
the terrace. The boy had taken his re- 
fusal in a manly spirit, but he had been 
deeply affected and had asked Mr. Pritch- 
ard to convey his apologies to Susan. 
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Naturally, he could not bear to see her 
again, and he had begged Mr. Pritchard 
to bring some farewell message from his 
daughter. 

Mr. Pritchard was a man of sentiment. 
He felt that it would be quite safe and 
proper to comply with the boy’s request. 

Susan was not in the loggia, and Mr. 
Pritchard paused a moment to listen to 
the orchestral strains that issued from 
the living-room. 

“That’s a pretty piece,” he murmured. 
| Mr. Pritchard was in a sentimental mood. 
The music made him think of youth, and 
| love, and springtime. 
| Presently he espied his daughter lean- 
ing upon the terrace railing. In the 
moonlight she looked ethereal—so young, 
so innocent. Certainly she was not yet 
old enough to marry. 

He was about to emerge from the 
|shadow when another figure appeared 
}upon the terrace whose manner of ap- 
proach was so strange and unaccountable 
that Mr. Pritchard stopped in astonish- 
ment. Its legs and arms seemed actuated 
by invisible springs that caused them to 
jerk about in the most eccentric fashion, 
until Mr. Pritchard was quite sure that 
they were in imminent danger of becom- 
ing detached from the body. Suddenly, 
| without in the least abating the violence 
|of its progress, it burst into strident song. 





Ida went to the ball of the season; 
| Her frock it was short and ‘twas sheer; 
| It was held by a pin and a promise; 

When it siipped there was no exit near, 
So Ida stepped out in her step-ins, 
Oh! Ida, the very idear! 


Mr. Pritchard’s indignant eyes had 
been so closely riveted upon the singer 
that not until the young man was within 
a few feet of Susan did he notice that 
his daughter’s arms and legs seemed to be 
affected by the same exotic contagion. 
Amazement alone prevented his inter- 
ference, as he watched his first authentic 
exhibition of the Black Bottom. 

The dance stopped as suddenly as it 
had begun. Mr. Pritchard, who had by 
this time somewhat recovered the use of 
his bemused faculties, was about to reveal 
himself in the réle of avenging parent, 
when he heard his daughter say, “I’m 
tired of dancing. Hubert, tell me your 
secret.” 

“It’s about the play I am going to 
write,” he said in a voice plainly intended 
to be deep and thrilling. “It’s about 
Sex!” 
Mr. Pritchard started, and checked 
himself. He needed time for readjust- 
ment to this new development. His head 
swam, and he felt himself to be choking. 

“IT adore Sex,” said his daughter. 

“The first act,” continued the youth, 
“is in the heroine’s bedroom . . .” 

Mr. Pritchard steadied himself. This 
thing must stop, he must interrupt them 


|—but he couldn’t, his legs seemed unable 


} to move. 
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His daughter listened calmly as verbal 
horror was piled upon verbal horror, and 
just when Mr. Pritchard felt that he 
could stand it no longer another figure 
glided into the moonlight. It moved with 
the slinking, sinister gait of a villain in 
some old-time melodrama. Mr. Pritch- 
ard grasped the post more firmly. Was 
this a nightmare? Could that really be 
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his child—his pure, innocent daughter— 
who danced so madly in the moonligh, 
and now sat listening with evident relish 
to incidents that would have brought the 
blush to the cheeks of a Lothario? Inq 
daze he heard his daughter say: 

“I think it’s marvelous, Hubert, but 
your parking privilege is up now. Her 
comes Edgar.” 

Still dazed, he watched the stealthy 
ghostlike advance of Hubert’s successor 
Suddenly, the apparition grasped his 
daughter’s wrist and pulled her violently 
from her chair. 

“Neck me, slave!” commanded the 
newcomer. 

Mr. Pritchard’s inhibitions vanished, 

“Susan!” he roared. 

“Why, Father,” his daughter answered 
composedly, “come out and join the 
party.” 

Mr. Pritchard emerged from his secly- 
sion—Edgar had discreetly vanished— 
His daughter gazed at his enraged visage 
with sweetly startled innocence. 

Mr. Pritchard waved his clenched fists 
in the air. “What’s the meaning of 
this?” he demanded. 

“Of what, Father?” asked his daugh- 
ter. “I’m sure I’ve done nothing that 
you should shout so.” 

“Do you mean to say,” gasped Mr. 
Pritchard, “that you've done nothing 
when I find you necking—yes, necking— 
and dancing and listening to things that 
I wouldn’t even mention to your mother? 
Is that your idea of nothing?” 

“IT know so little of life, Father,” ad- 
mitted his daughter. “Perhaps I need a 
restraining influence—like Mother.” 

Mr. Pritchard’s face suddenly cleared. 

“Wait here!” he commanded, and de- 
parted hastily. 

Presently a fourth figure, that of a 
young man in an ill-fitting sack suit and 
a high, winged collar appeared. 

“My darling!” he exclaimed while still 
at some little distance. 

“Did it work?” asked Susan anxiously. 

“He told me to marry you if I had to 
call out the militia to help me do it,” 
replied Mr. Plummit. “He said you 
needed a protector,” he added reflectively. 
“Say, what did you do to him, anyway?” 

“Kiss me, you great, big, wonderful 
boy,” answered his wife-to-be ingenu- 
ously. 


OME two months later Mr. Pritchard 

stood beside his daughter, whose 
sweetly innocent features framed in the 
chaste whiteness of her bridal veil glowed 
with the pure light of youthful happiness. 
With a white-gloved hand he beat time 
to the opening strains of the music that 
signaled their departure down the rose- 
strewn aisle to the altar, where Mr. Larry 
Plummit awaited them supported by Mr. 
Thompson Upshaw. 

The time seemed a trifle fast to Mr. 
Pritchard; he wondered if he could keep 
step to it comfortably. Nevertheless, it 
had a decided lilt to it, a swaying melody 
that affected him pleasantly. He thought 
vaguely of love, and youth, and spring- 
time. 

“That’s a pretty piece,” whispered Mr. 
Pritchard hoarsely. “What is it, Mem 
delssohn or Lohengrin?” 

“Neither,” replied his daughter. 
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Who Ave Your Friends? 


—continued from page 35 


these particular names. What quality 
do they have in common with each other 
ghich leads them straightaway to the 
warmest place in my heart? It is, I 
think, the supreme ability which each 
hows in his chosen field. I admire the 
nan who does his work well. I admire 
him, no matter where I find him. If he 
has lovable qualities as well, I take him 
io my heart. More, I respect him. And 
there is anything about me which binds 
these friends of mine to me as I am 
pound to them, it is their feeling that I 
jo respect them. For friendship, like 
lve, must be founded on respect. 

Night after night, as I watch Rudolph 
a his work—I haven’t said anything 


about Rudolph, but he is the finest of 


lc 


The Senator and the Sejiorita 


the lot, my first and dearest friend—I 
wish to God that I could write as well 
as Rudolph waits. Rudolph lives in As- 
toria, Long Island, right off the Turnpike. 
His wife makes excellent berry wine and 
raises pekineses. His oldest son plays 
beautifully on the piccolo. His mother 
—her first name is Sancta—lives back of 
Hadrian’s Tomb on the far bank of the 
Tiber. Rudolph goes to visit her every 
third year. So do I when I am in Rome. 
Rudolph knows just the right amount 
of butter to put on sweetbreads; grilled 
brown and served on Virginia ham. He 
knows, too, that I respect his knowing, 
and he respects me for my respect. 

I wish—I wish I were going home to- 
night to see Rudolph! 
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atra money to send home to a daughter 
sho is lame and who is married to a 
gor shepherd in the Basque country. 
They are really in great want.” 

‘They must be,” said Olson, gulping. 
‘Now if some one made it worth while 
for this groom to lag behind a little once 
ina while and not to mention to Pa and 
Ma if you happen to meet some one, 
tht would rest his old bones, besides 
supplying him with something substan- 
tial for that Basking daughter of his?” 
“It is evident,” said Senorita Acosta, 
helping herself to terrapin, “that the good 
God has blessed you with a kind heart.” 
‘Tm glad you get me,” said Olson, 
helping himself in his turn. 


HERE is no need to follow the per- 
fect dinner, course by course, through 
tothe end. No need to follow the ladies 
into the drawing-room, where Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Ellington contrived to seat 
the Ambassador’s daughter beside her 
ona low stool and to take in with ap- 
proval every detail of her appearance. 
But we might, for a moment, pause in 
the library, where Monte, offering the 
roughneck a Corona Corona, offered him 
# the same time a little good advice. 
‘I feel I ought to give you just a 
word of warning,” he said, coughing apolo- 
tically. “Having sent you in to dinner 
with Seforita Acosta, I feel, in a way, re- 
ponsible. Though of course you wouldn’t 
make the mistake of approaching her if 
she were an American girl from your 
wn—er—state. Girls in Latin countries 
tad a very secluded life. This one is 
Nst out of the convent, utterly unso- 
phisticated, utterly innocent. And even 
if she had the inclination—which a pure, 
lovely girl like that would not—to indulge 
m light flirtations, she would have no 
‘portunity. Her marriage will be care- 
ae by her parents with a man 
0, m their opinion. is eminently 
wutable. She herself will have no voice 
mthe matter. They handle things very 
matty, these Latin Americans, from 
way we do in the United States, 
Specially—er—in the West.” 
“You don’t say!” exclaimed Olson 


with that queer look which Monte did 
not like. 

We do not need to linger, either, at 
Seforita Acosta’s days “at home” through 
the season, for these were, after all, 
much like other official days at home in 
Washington; though they had the peculiar 
distinction of being attended, almost in- 
variably, by J. Montgomery Ellington and 
his mother. Nor at other social functions 
which followed one another in quick suc- 
cession, and at which the beautiful daugh- 
ter of the new Ambassador, was to be 
observed with the most desirable of Wash- 
ington’s official bachelors respectfully at- 
tendant upon her. But we might perhaps 
linger for a moment after one of these 
functions—the musicale at the Secretary 
of War’s, which followed the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s dinner to be exact—in the mauve- 
and-silver boudoir adjoining Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Ellington’s rose-and-cream 
bedroom. 

Monte lighted a cigaret and 
gracefully against the mantelpiece. 

“Mother,” he said gravely, and paused. 
He struck a fresh attitude and began 
again, “Mother, I feel it my duty to in- 
form you 5 

Mrs. J. Montgomery Ellington sat very 
still. But she did not quiver. She knew 
that she was facing a sentence of de- 
thronement from the preeminent posi- 
tion in official Washington which she had | 
held since she had first come there as a 
bride to act as hostess to her husband, 
twenty years her senior, upon his election | 
to the United States Senate. She had} 
proved an immediate and entire success, 
and she had reigned ever since. And 
now, after all this time, this sense of 
security, this devotion, the dower-house 
awaited her. Still, she did not quiver. 

“I feel that perhaps I ought to marry. 
I am the last of my name—a great name. 
A name which should be carried on. The 
nation expects it.” 

His mother inclined her head in rapt 
and submissive acquiescence. 

“I feel sure we are agreed, since this 
is so, that we are indeed fortunate to 
have found at last a young girl who is in 
every way worthy to become my wife.” 
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“Ves,” said his moter faintly. But 
Monte was not faint. He was rising to 
heights of impassioned eloquence. 

“She is of noble family. She is beau- 
tiful. She is pure. She is unassuming. 
She is gentle. For all this, certainly, she 
deserves to be rewarded. And she shall 
be. She shall become the second Mrs. 
J. Montgomery Ellington.” 

His mother rose and flung her arms 
about him. And Monte understood from 
this gesture that he might, as always, com- 
mand her invaluable cooperation. 


AVING lingered, discreetly and with 

advantage, in the Ellington boudoir, 
we should, perhaps, also linger for a 
time in Rock Creek Park. For that 
entrancing spot might repay our lingering 
even better. 

As January melted into February, and 
February widened into March, and March 
blossomed into April, Mercedes Acosta 
found the Park increasingly beautiful. 
She loved the snow—the first snow she 
had ever seen—lying so softly on the 
wooded slopes; she loved the weeping 
willows, bending, feather-like, over the 
gray stream; she loved the snowy dog- 
wood shining, as the stars shine, in the 
quiet groves; she loved the old stone 
mill by the ford of the river and the 
rustic benches where children came to 
eat their lunch; she loved the bridle- 
paths, so still, so secluded and so wind- 
ing—so winding that old Jaime the groom 
was forever losing his way in them, and 
finding her again only when she emerged 
into Connecticut Avenue through the 
Zoo. There was a policeman whose beat 
took him past this gateway, and with him 
the old Basque made friends and whiled 
away many an early morning hour which 
would otherwise have been empty. 

But most of all Mercedes Acosta loved 
Ralph Olson. 

She learned to listen for his horse’s 
hoofs galloping toward her. She would 
turn in her saddle and watch him ap- 
proach, straight and strong on his steed, 
his blue eyes gleaming in the early morn- 
ing light. He seemed to her as beautiful 
as some splendid warlike saint embla- 
zoned on a cathedral window. But when 
he came close to her, she forgot about 
saints and stained glass and remembered 
only that he was a man. For he'd bring 
his horse abreast of hers, and then he 
always looked at her full in the face for 
a moment before he touched her: and that 
leok sent thrills of joy pursuing each 
other all over her body. After that, with- 
out saying a word, he would lean over 
and put his arm around her waist, press- 
ing her close and closer and closer until 
she could feel his heart beating against 
hers. And then he would kiss her. 
Kiss her eyelids and her brow, kiss her 
cheek. Kiss her mouth 

It had been like that from the first, 
from the very morning after the Elling- 
tons’ dinner. They had understood each 
other so perfectly from the beginning 
that there had been no need of marring 
that perfect understanding by the clumsy 
intrusion of speech. 

After he had kissed her, and she had 
returned his kisses with the glow of fire 
that burns beneath snow, they would 
ride side by side where the bridle path 
was wide enough, or with him in the lead 
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where it was not. And then they’d talk 
to each other, pouring out their hearts. 
No impression, no experience was too 
unimportant to share. They discovered 
not only a mutual passion, but many 
mutual interests. Mercedes had an in- 
stinct for politics; Ralph could tell her 
what was going on in the Senate, and she 
could grasp the smallest detail of what 
he sought to explain. Ralph had a gift 
for tongues; he picked up in no time at 
all enough Spanish to make eloquent love 
in that language—not that his love-mak- 
ing in English would have been called 
tepid. 

It was a long time before any cloud 
dimmed the brightness of their horizon. 
And when that cloud appeared, Mercedes 
pointed it out to Ralph, frankly. 

“I think that capable lady, Mrs. J. 
Montgomery Ellington, is considering me 
with favor as a daughter-in-law,” she 
told Ralph one morning after they had 
observed their ritual of meeting. 

Ralph stared, swore and then chuckled. 
“I presume that would be agreeable to 
you?” he suggested. 

“Oh Ralph! How can you say a thing 
so cruel?” 

“Look here, Mercy’—he had shortened 
her name to suit himself, and she loved 
the form it had taken—“you don’t mean 
to tell me that you wouldn’t hanker to 
have little Ellie for a husband?” 

“Soul of my soul!” she exclaimed. And 
this time there were real tears in her 
eyes. 

“How quickly, by special election, could 
I take that office if I were a candidate?” 
he inquired gently. 

They had, as has been stated, already 
observed their morning ritual. But Mer- 
cedes lifted her face. And Ralph seemed 
to find nothing tedious in the repetition. 


T WAS, as it happened, this very day 

that J. Montgomery Ellington and his 
mother jointly decided that the time had 
come when he might with propriety and 
advantage go to the Ambassador and 
offer, by proxy, his heart and hand to 
the Ambassador’s daughter. He wrote 
asking an appointment, “on a matter of 
the gravest consequence,” and was sur- 
prised that there was a slight delay in 
receiving an answer. 

At length a secretary telephoned and 
said—without the apology which Monte 
felt to be his due—that “the Ambassador 
had been very much occupied, but that 
he would be glad to see Senator Elling- 
ton the following morning at eleven.” 

J. Montgomery Ellington upon his 
arrival at the Embassy was ushered into 
a drawing-room which seemed to his re- 
fined and conservative taste somewhat 
over-decorated with roses, lilies and other 
costly and sweet-smelling flowers. These 
were, moreover, not wholly fresh, but 
rather savored of some recent celebration 
It was difficult for him in such an atmos- 
phere to be as impressive as he would 
have liked. In fact, he became aware 
almost immediately after the Ambassa- 
dor’s greeting that he was not progress- 
ing very well. And in a very few min- 
utes this dignitary interrupted him. 

“My dear Mr. Senator,” Senor Deon 
Ricardo Honorio Miguel Acosta was say- 
ing, “if I understand you correctly you 
are doing me the honor to ask for my 
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daughter’s hand in marriage. Or rather, 
you are explaining to me that such ag 
alliance would be an honor to my 

I feel therefore that I must tel] 
without allowing you to proceed, what 
you would know already if yoy had 
glanced at the morning paper, My 
daughter is married.” 

Monte, bereft of words by his st 
faction, stared at the Ambassador as if 
hypnotized. 

“Your distinguished colleague,” Don 
Ricardo went on blandly, “Senator Ralph 
Olson, who was first presented to me 
the Vice-President and with whom 
afterwards you gave me the great oppor. 
tunity of becoming better acquainted a 
your hospitable home, impressed me 
from the very first as a young man whom 
I should be glad to welcome as my son. 
in-law. I made the discreet, though 
searching inquiries natural to a parent, 
I found that his character was without 
a blemish and that his fortune was 4 
considerable one. As far as his career 
is concerned, I am informed from most 
reliable sources that he will eventually 
be a very probable candidate for the 
presidency. All this was not displeasing 
to me. After the somewhat eccentric 
manner of many of your countrymen, 
Senator Olson has seen fit to carry on his 
courtship in a way which seems to my 
compatriots singular, to say the least, 
But both the Ambassadress and myself, 
fully informed of the progress of events 
by an old and trusted servant who has 
been carefully watching over my daughter, 
were, on the whole, satisfied that these 
were taking a natural and—ah—wholly 
proper course. 

“When Senator Olson came to mea 
few days ago and told me that matters 
of immediate concern to him demanded 
his presence in the West and that he 
would like to be married at once, I saw 
no insurmountable obstacle to the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes. Especially as they 
seemed to exactly coincide with the 
wishes of my daughter. 

“Accordingly, the ceremony was per 
formed, in the presence of the immediate 
family and the Embassy staff, by the 
Archbishop of Baltimore yesterday after- 
noon.” 

Mr. J. Montgomery Ellington rose. “I 
wish,” he said somewhat stiffly, “that I 
had been informed a little earlier of this 
—this engagement. That much I think 
was due me.” And as the Ambassadot, 
without replying, turned a somewhat 
supercilious gaze upon him, he faded with 
such grace as he could muster from the 
room. 


A’ HOME in the imposing red brick 
mansion on Massachusetts Avenue, 
his mother, he knew, would be waiting for 


him—the mother who was so Pie 
eminently satisfactory. It had been 4 
mistake, an interlude, to imagine that 
any one else could fully understand his 
needs and his importance. He was Wé 
rid of the roughneck and the little Latin 
hussy who looked like a plaster saint 
dressed by Worth and that wily old ® 
triguer, the Ambassador. . 

Stifling a sob and straightening bis 
shoulders, he started home to tell bis 
mother all about it. 








Epa do the other women 
leave her out of their con- 
fidences when delicate subjects are 
Has she too much re- 
serve? Is she herself lacking in 
frankticss? Does she fail to give as 
Many a young 
ision to ask herself 


discussed? 


well as receive? 


woman has oc 


just such questions as these 


And yet she mav not be actually 


ignorant physical facts. It is 


simply the doxbt. Does she know 
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the whole truth? Is her knowledge 


date and based on medical 


up to 
ity? For it must be remem 
that the 
feminine hygiene is quite generally 
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meud it as a healthful practice, but 
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misundersto sicians recom 
the selection of an effective anti- 
Sc nr has alw ays be« nm a matter in 


volving actual danger 


Why this subject has been 
under a cloud 


For the very reason just given, femi 
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nine hygiene has long been under a 


cloud 10st taboo. Almost everyone 


has heard cases of permanent in- 


jury, and worse. All owing to the use 


of poisonous antiseptics. Imagine the 
effect on delicate feminine tissues when 
they are subjected to the caustic action 
of carbolic acid and its compounds 
Hardening of the membranes often sets 
in. producing in time an area ot scar 
tussuc, the possibilities of which can 


be explained by any physician 


Confronted by such a prospect, what 
can a woman do? Must she risk 
the use of poisonous antiseptics in 


order to insure hygienic cleanliness 





In every womans circle 
There is one too timid 
to ask about intimate 
matters of feminine hygiene 


























and womanly daintiness? The answer 
is “No”. 

The answer is ‘‘No’’, because of the 
discovery of Zonite. This antiseptic 
Zonite gives an almost unbelievable 
combinawdoa of power and safety. 
Read what follows. 


Compare the strength of Zonite 
with carbolic acid 


Zonite is an extremely powerful ger- 
micide-antiseptic. It kills germs im- 
It does not simply retard 
antisep- 


mediately 
germ growth, like ordinary 
tics. It stamps out germ life complete- 
ly, immediately. To indicate its 
power, we will state that it is more 
than forty times as effective as peroxide 
of hydrogen. Another way to real- 
ize the virtue of Zonite is to com- 
pare it with the most deadly po#- 








sonous antiseptics. Even then& 
is supreme, for it is far more 
erful than any dilution of 
acid that can be safely 
the human body. ‘s 
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Is it any wonder that Zonite 
changed the hygicnic hab 
(Hive Gepf vomen? Clean, 
’ whtlesome’ Zonite, which ae 
used with confidence but 
No skull-and-crossbones 
the borrle. No tragedies of 
dental pvisoning. Consult 
physician as to the truth of 
statements about Zonite. 


fear. 
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Get to know the whole tm 


Millions of American womeml 

using Zonite today. It has 
so rapidly that already every 
has it, even in the smallest 
You can get it too, but if you 
want to know ail tl facts 
this subject, send for special boa 
called “The Newer Knowledg 
Feminine H; i 
This booklet is free and there area 
enough left to send you one witha 
waiting. It is and comp 
daintily illustrated and fall of 
able information for the @ 
woman especially. (Use coupon B® 
and drop in mail-box tonight )Zo 
Products Company, 250 Park Avent 
New York, N. Y. 
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